ceaiuit  “  pough  1  poagfa  ”  like  acoagh,  or  snort 
of  tbe  w<^iDg  giant ;  and  when  the  fog  Iifl^ 
yon  catch  sight  of  the  black  monster  hearing 
down  toward  yon,  over  the  long,  lazy  swells, 
with  its  fiery  eyes,  and  its  steam-breathing  nos¬ 
trils. 

It  is  the  tng,  with  its  deck  flush  and  clean, 
only  the  engine,  and  little  cabin  on  its  center, 
and  no  living  person  to  be  seen,  except,  possibly, 
on  the  top  of  its  high  ladder,  a  single  figure,  till, 
as  it  closes  with  you,  the  master  of  the  machine 
is  discovered  with  the  magic  wheel  in  his  hand. 

A  few  words  suffice,  and  the  black  monster 
seizes  the  white-winged  ship.  Her  wings  ar*’ 
closed,  and  she  is  borne  away  with  irresistible 
power  over  the  bars,  and  through  the  dimy  mud. 
till  she  enters  between  long,  low  mud  lines, 
which  here  border  the  “  Father  of  ITaters,” 

For  a  time  no  living  thing  breaks  the  priv 
found  solitude,  or  relieves  tiie  wide  waste 
which  spreads  away  on  all  sides ;  and  yon  al¬ 
most  wonder  that  the  bittern  or  the  alligator 
should  here  continue  to  live.  They  arc  the  only 
indications  of  life,  till  among  the  marsh  grass 
of  the  ooze,  a  curling  smoke,  or  the  rude 
“  look-out,”  tells  of  a  fisherman’s  shanty. 


®HOEV£B  has  had 
the  misfortune  to 
go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  well 
knows  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  deep ; 
he  also  remem¬ 
bers  well  the  mo¬ 
notonous  wroteti- 
edness  which  he 
endured  in  his 
confined  transit  from  these  green  and  breathing 
shores  to  some  distant  land ;  he,  therefore, 
can  fully  sympathize  with  the  glad  anticipations 
wdiich  possess  the  voyager  as  he  sails  into  the 
muddy  waters  which  pour  out  of  the  great 
river,  and  overlie  the  clear  waves  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf. 

Though  years  have  now  passed,  I  do  not  for¬ 
get  with  what  satisfaction  I  climbed  into  the 
cross-trees,  to  catch  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  de¬ 
sired  land,  nor  how  pleasant  to  me  seemed  the 
stripe  of  flat,  reedy  shore,  seen  through  the  waves 
of  drifting  fog. 

Presently  there  come  to  the  traveler,  through 
the  fog,  sounds  of  some  living  thing — that  in- 
VoL.  V— 22. 
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The  pilots  who  live  at  Tarious  “  stations  ’’ 
along  these  shores  are  a  little  farther  advanced 
in  civilization.  Now  and  then,  they  see  a  news- 
p^r,  and  their  minds  are  exercised  as  to 
whether  they  are  “  Native  Americans,"  or  “  Na¬ 
tional  Democrats.”  They  have  begun  to  be 
unhappy,  and  to  feel  the  pangs  which  civilized 
nations  endure ;  yet  here  they  continue  to  live, 
father  and  son,  in  huts  perched  high  on  piles 
driven  in  the  mud,  hopeful  only  for  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  a  foot  pilotage  on  ships. 

The  “  Delta  ”  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  boundless 
waste  of  mud,  water,  and  reedy  thicket — the 
haunt  of  countless  water-fowl,  and  the  sunny 
retreat  of  hosts  of  alligators,  whose  notes  of  love 
are  sometimes  heard  sounding  like  the  bellow¬ 
ing  of  bulls  of  Bashan.  Through  this  delta,  in 
all  directions,  flow  those  mighty  waters  which, 
leaving  their  small  heads  in  the  White  Bear  and 
Itaska  Lakes,  and  in  the  crystal  springs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  bring  down  the  yellow  lands 
of  the  Platte  and  Kansas  country,  to  form  new 
states  and  kingdoms  in  and  around  the  Mexican 
Gulf. 

The  “  pougfa,  pougb  ”  of  the  high-pressure  tug 
drags  you  up  against  the  yellow  current,  past 
the  Belize — that  collection  of  huts  and  houses 
where  live  a  sort  of  aquatic  men — with  noses 
like  fishes’,  fins  like  alligators’,  feet  like 
ducks’ — who  never  drown. 

No  doubt  the  hopeful  traveler  will  be  glad  to 
meet  those  little,  but  brave  and  historical  beasts 
which  swarmed  down  upon  Museoso  (when  he 
first  discovered  the  months  of  the  Mississippi, 


From  this  point  he  goes  out  in  pursuit  of  fish, 
lobsters,  and  oysters,  and  along  the  gulf-shores, 
and  its  many  bayous  he  gathers  good  spoil, 
with  which  the  New  Orleans  market  is  so  well 
supplied.  In  the  Spring  of  the  year,  the-palate 
of  the  epicure  luxuriates  on  the  rich  and  deli¬ 
cate  flesh  of  the  sheepshead  and  redflsh,  and  on 
lulisters,  craw-fish,  and  abundant  oysters. 

Little  recks  the  fisherman  of  changes  in  state 
or  church.  To  him,  black  Democrats  and  Black 
Republicans  are  only  words.  He  cares  nothing 
for  the  prices  of  stocks,  and  heeds  not  the  differ- 
en  e  between  a  “  bull  ”  and  a  “  bear  while  the 
only  “  lame  ducks  ”  he  has  heard  of,  are  those  his 
bullets  have  winged.  If  he  had  ever  seen  a 
book,  he  would  consider  it  beneath  contempt, 
and  he  never  reads  any  thing ;  he  would  rather 
liavc  a  good  piece  of  cauvaa  to  mend  Us  sail 
iban  the  most  elaborate  and  frightful  picture 
painUd  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Indeed,  he 
would  decline  the  best  picture  of  Millais,  unless 
he  could  have  some  money  with  it.  Whether 
he  shall  live  in  town  or  country  disturbs  him 
not ;  nor  is  the  fashion  of  his  clothes  subject  to 
change.  He  retires  early  to  his  couch,  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  profound  repose,  and  awakes  be¬ 
times,  that  he  may  <Aase  the  finny  prey. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  fisherman’s  life 
in  the  ooze  of  the  Mississippi.  He  requires  only 
enough  to  eat,  plenty  of  whisky  to  drink,  and 
tobacco  to  chew.  If  reasonable,  he  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  entirely  “happy,’'  and  eiyoy  him¬ 
self  ns  much  as  a  well-fed  hog,  which  has  no 
good  place  to  wallow  in. 
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in  the  year  1542),  and  blackened  hia  sail ; 
they  feared  nothing,  and  attacked  his 
men  regardless  of  death.  The  philologist 
may  well  inquire  if  they  are  named  Mue- 
ketoes  in  honor  of  Muaooeo,  the 
of  the  passes  of  the  river.  Of 
more  may  be  said  hereafter. 

After  B(Hne  fifty  miles  of  tag 
those  low,  marshy  shores,  trees  begin  to 
appear — dense  thickets  of  cypress  swamp 
then  the  artificial  mud-banks,  called  the 
levee,  soon  appear.  These  have  been 
built  with  great  labor,  on  both 
of  the  river,  below  an*d  above 
Orleans,  for  many  miles,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  out  the  waters,  which, 
during  the  rise  of  the  river,  '  ’ 
away  all  crops  and  houses. 

Then,  some  sixty  miles  from  th 
of  the  river,  your  eyes  arc  gratified  with 
a  sight  of  the  first  sugar  plantation,  with 
its  picturesque-looking  mansion,  and  its 
negro  huts  with  black  groups  around 
them.  From  this  point  the  traveler 
watches  the  shores  to  see  the  estates 
which  succeed  each  other,  nntil  he  reaches 
New  Orleans ;  that  is  the  longed-for  end 
of  his  voyage,  and  he  looks  eagerly  till 
he  sees  its  forests  of  masts  rising  above 
the  low  banks,  and  hears  the  distant  bat 
deep  roar  of  the  city. 

This  sloping  levee  at  New  Orleans  is 
a  strange  place,  to  an  unsophisticated 
man  ;  it  is  from  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
in  width,  and  extends  along  the  front  of 
the  city  some  four  to  five  miles,  follow¬ 
ing  the  curve  of  the  river ;  which  (and 
not  its  Mohammedan  worship  and  beliefs) 
gives  to  New  Orleans  its  name  of  “  the 
Crescent  City.”  ’Tis  a  busy,  driving, 
dreadful  place,  piled  with  bales  and 
boxes,  and  hogsheads  and  casks,  and  cat¬ 
tle  and  bureaus,  and  bedsteads,  and  horse- 
carts,  and  pulpits,  and  all  the  other  mul¬ 
titude  of  things  which  come  pouring  out 
of  that  wonderful  cornucopia,  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  New  Orleans 
may  be  called  the  mouth. 

Sailors  arc  heaving,  and  hauling,  and 
yo-hoing — mates  are  shouting,  and  swear¬ 
ing — steamers  are  smoking,  and  puffing, 
and  splashing  about — and  the  river  is  all 
the  while  rushing  swiftly  down,  ready  to  sweep 
every  thing  along  to  tl^  wide  ocean.  It  will 
never  do  to  sleep  there. 

This  vast  mass- of  merchandise,  which  lies  in 
such  confusion,  is  being  clutched  by  brawny 


negroes,  piled  on  carts,  and  hanled  away ;  or  Is 
being  seixed  and  swung  into  the  holds  of  ships ; 
and  somehow,  in  a  wonderfnl,  mysterious  provi¬ 
dential  way,  it  all  gets  to  its  proper  destination, 
to  be  eaten,  or  qmn,  or  wwn,  or  wasted  bv  man. 


You,  yourself— a  man,  a  atranger— you,  arc 
uaelees,  and  you  are  jostled,  and  run  against, 
and  are  in  danger  of  having  your  legs  broken 
by  machinery,  your  head  mo^cd  by  swaying 
hardware,  or  of  being  rofled  into  the  river  by 
ca«k8  of  whisky  or  sugar ;  you  must  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  at  once. 

One  would  have  pity,  if  one  had  time,  for 
those  poor  strangers  who,  plunged  into  this 
chaos,  raw  and  ignorant,  speak  no  language  but 
an  unknown  one,  know  not  where  to  go,  have 
no  friends  (and  who  has  in  New  Orleans  T),  and 
who  arc  quite  certain,  in  their  own  minds,  of 
Iwing  wofully  cheated  ;  but  one  spends  no  sym¬ 
pathy  or  time  on  them,  too  happy  if  be  can 
Imt  save  his  own  life  and  legs. 

One  must  be  filled  with  a  profound  faith  that, 
in  aojne  way,  God  will  help  them  to  get  to  their 
lands,  where  they  will  be  certain  to  grow  rich 
and  become  native  Americans,  and  so  leave 
them  to  their  fate. 

The  traveler  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
Babel  of  tongues  he  bears  in  New  Orleans.  No¬ 
where,  perhaps.  Is  there  to  be  found  a  more 
motley  congregation  of  nations  and  languages. 
Many  of  the  ncwi^papers  are  published  in  ts'o 
languages — English  and  French — as  are  their 
laws ;  and  both  languages  are  used  in  their 
courts :  Spanish  and  German,  also,  arc  common. 
So  far,  the  people  do  not  become  homogeneous, 
either  in  language,  character,  or  iutercsts.  You 


see  very  few  old  men,  and  inquiry  informs  you 
that  tile  population  is  shifting,  and  that  adven¬ 
turers  of  all  kinds  abound.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  may  be 
classed  as  “transient;”  perhaps,  the  Creole 
French  only  can  be  called  permanent,  thongh 
the  rich  merchant  Yankees  are  fast  getting  the 
property  and  power. 

So  excellent  an  opportunity  to  introduce  a 
bit  of  history  now  occurs,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  tbat-ft  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip. 
In  tho  year  1717  (Louisiana  being  claimed  by 
Fiance),  “  The  Western  Company  ”  was  or¬ 
ganised,  better  known  os  “Law's  Mississippi 
Scheme,”  by  means  of  which,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  Louisiana  was  to  become  a  mine  of 
wealth,  and  whoever  owned  a  share  of  the  stock 
was  sure  of  boundless  riches.  We  all  know  the 
speculation  and  destruction  that  resulted  ;  but 
out  of  it  gprew  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  next  year,  and  a  straggling  emigration  from 
Franco.  In  the  year  1754,  tho  Acadians  were 
driven  from  Nova  Scotia,  a  part  of  whom  came 
here  in  search  of  homes  and  peace.  But  in 
1762,  the  country  and  people  were  transferred  to 
Spain  In  1800,  the  territory  was  reconveyed  by 
Spain  to  France,  and  in  1803  sold  to  us  by  Mr. 
.\bbott’8  model  Bonaparte,  for  $15,000,000  cash. 

Tlie  French  there,  have  remained  French  to 
this  day ;  but,  otherwise,  the  population  has 
tieen  shifting  and  peculiar.  Uuder  it  all,  has 
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Charles  la  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  New 
Orleans,  is  daily  tlMXMiged,  and  that  the  re¬ 
ligions  character  of  its  frequenters  is  not 
>  rigidly  scrutinised. 

A  Snchf.  at  least,  was  the  case  during  my 
u  visit  theta.  Or  the  traveler  may  seek, 
i  J  among  thoee  modest  o(K-8tory  old  French 
I  houses,  for  fleasant  rooms,  where  he  will 
f?  find  much  more  of  the  comforts  of  home. 

The  way  pe(q>le  take  drinks  in  New  Or- 
^  leans  Is  one  of  the  wondeia  of  the  place  ;  it 
K  is  a  practice  appropriate  to  all  hours  of  the 

*  day  and  seasons  of  the  year,  is  indulged  in 
before:  breakfast  and  after  midnight ;  like 
Dickeat^  man,  who  inquired  how  many  crum- 

I  pets  ooh  could  cat  and  live,  the  traveler 
^  with  a  B^entific  turn  is  led  to  ask,  how  many 
drinks  oan  a  man  take  and  live !  So  far,  it 
I  baa  not  been  answered,  for  it  is  not  certain 

!  yet  whether  it  is  the  yellow  fever  or  the 

V  “  drinks  ”  that  kills  them. 

*  One  of  the  places  which  the  traveler  first 
seeks,  in  New  Orleana,  is  the  market,  of  n 
Sunday  mewning ;  it  is  thronged  with  people 

and  Is  the  high  place  of  the  blacks — w  ho  buy  and 
sell,  and  chaffer  and  chaff,  and  laugh,  till  the  hub¬ 
bub  rises  Into  confusion  and  the  second  octave  ; 
then  he  finds  comfort  at  the  hands  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  quadroon  girl,  who  sells  that  most  delicious 
of  drinkst  coffee,  made  surpassingly  good  ;  no 
one  knows  the  secret  so  wril  as  the  quadroon. 

The  market  is  well  supplied.  In  a  rather  scram¬ 
bling  manner,  and  in  a  good  many  small  ways ; 
and  except  for  the  labors  of  the  old  negroes, 
who  bring  in  chickens,  and  artichokes,  and  fig.”, 
and  potatoes,  and  other  edibles,  one  sees  that 
the  population  must  immediately  starve  to 
death.  In  oysters  and  fish,  the  market  is  excel¬ 
lently  furnished.  Picturcsqne  groups  are  often 
seen  nnder  the  shadows  of  the  markets,  which 
the  artist’s  eye  will  seize ;  not  unlikely  a  party 
of  In^an  girls,  ready  to  sell  their  small  wares 
and  willing  to  be  gazed  upon. 

As  it  is  Sunday,  the  religions  stranger  will  be 
rather  surprised  when  he  comes  upon  a  military 
company  in  fall  dress,  with  a  full  band  breath¬ 
ing  war  and  valor,  and  he  will  suppose,  if  his 
car  be  uncultivated,  that  they  must  be  playing 
a  funeral  march  at  least ;  but,  npon  inquiry,  be 
will  find  them  to  be  out  for  exercise  and  im¬ 
provement  only — that  they  are  going  to  parade, 
and,  perhaps,  to  target  practice.  If  he  should 
chance  to  go  to  the  old  cathedral  church  of  St 
Louis,  he  may  possibly  see  them  march  in  to 
their  devotions,  after  which  they  will  perform 
their  other  duties. 

No  city  of  America  has  so  much  the  character 


Mr.  Thomfsixo. — ^  Mighty  well,  tank  you  ; 
bow’s  Misse  Jonsing  ?” 

Both. — “  Waugh,  waugh,  waugh doubling 
themselves  up  with  joyousnese  and  delight 

Mr.  Jo.\sino. — “  Got  new  dog,  Monser  Thomp- 
sing,  eh  ?” 

Both. — “  Waugh,  waugh,  wau£^  !” 

Doo. — ‘‘Bow,  wow!”  snapping  at  Mr.  John- 
sou’s  leg: 

Mr.  TumirsTNO. — “  Nomporte — goin’  apter  he 
breftast,  tinks  you  make  good  meat — good  mewn’, 
Mr.  Jonsing.” 

Both. — “Waugh,  waugh,  waugh  t  Waugh, 
waugh,  waugh !”  and  exit 

The  traveler,  of  coarse,  seeks  his  hotel,  and 
New  Orleans  is  full  of  accommodations  for  man 
and  beast  The  great  “St  Charles,”  costing 
six  hundred  thousand  round  dollars,  with  its 
“  six  Corinthian  columns,”  parades  its  clumsy 
architecture  for  bis  accommodation ;  but,  if  he 
be  valiantly  inclined,  and  anxious  to  try  his  un¬ 
fledged  French,  he  may  seek  the  hospitable  “  St 
Louie,”  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  old 
French  citd. 

The  unso^isticated  stranger,  whose  theologi¬ 
cal  position  is  in  any  degree  undefined,  may  be 
perplexed  as  to  which  of  these  saints  he  shall 
commit  the  guardianship  of  his  body  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  may  have  serious  doubts  whether  a 
mere  man  of  the  world  will  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  their  sacred  portals.  Perhaps,  it  will  reas¬ 
sure  him  to  learn  that  gambling  is  permitted  in 
both,  and  that  the  “bar-room”  of  the  St. 
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it  a  Eoropean  town  as  this,  and  it  is  partica- 
larlj  to  be  seen  on  Sunday.  In  the  morning,  a 
devout  religions  feeling  pervades  the  people; 
and,  in  the  evening,  as  earnest  a  ^irit  of  amuse¬ 


ment  seems  to  prevaiL  In  the  moraing,  maww 
and  sermons  are  listened  to,  and  the  churches  are 
611ed ;  in  the  evening,  the  opera  and  theataranre 
thronged,  and  all  seem  eager  for  entertainment. 
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Amusements  form  a  leading  feature  of  life  in  hundreds  still,  who,  moth-like,  fly  at  the  candle. 
New  Orleans,  and,  perhaps,  are  as  much  over-  singe  their  wings,  and  drop  into  the  cup  to  be 
done  there  as  they  are  neglected  or  undervalued  consumed. 

in  New  Haven,  and  in  most  New  England  towna  The  "  Father  of  Waters ' ’  bears  upon  his  bosom 

It  is  true  that  a  crowd  of  men  (often  gentlemanly,  jovial  fel- 

“  AU  work  and  no  piar  lows)  who  have  erected  gambling  into  a  profes- 

UakM  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  HOD ;  they  are  a  breed  ”  peculiar  to  the  river. 

But  it  is  also  true,  that  and  arc  wanted ;  they  dress  well,  smoke  well, 

AU  play  and  no  work  drink  well,  and,  with  a  dash  of  swagger  and  a 

Naket  Jack  a  were  togr.”  spice  of  blackleg,  they  flatter  young,  tender 

Besides  the  theaters  and  races,  there  arc  all  p'geons,  and  then  plnck  them.  Among  the 
sorts  of  bowling  and  billiard-rooms ;  but  the  scrambling  speculators  who  congregate  at  New 
worst  of  all  are  the  numerous  and  brilliant  gam-  Orleans,  they  have  their  place,  and,  except  for 
bling-houses,  which  open  their  doom  to  the  an  occasion^  flgfat  and  slaughter,  arc  not 
willing  guest.  A  little  caution  may  possibly  lie  thought  so  111  of. 

shown  now,  but  such  booses  are  not  difficult  to  Dancing  is  a  great  resource  .  against  idleness 
Ond,  nor,  when  found,  to  lose  money  in;  and,  andemiui;  and,  if  the  quiet  mandarin  could  ask 
although  a  man  who  freqhents  the  faro-taldc  is  ^  England — “Why  do  not  the  rich  Englieh  hirt 
Hire,  in  the  end,  to  lose  his  money,  there  are  somebody  to  do  that  work  for  them?” — much 

more  forcibly  might  he  ask  it  in  New  Orleans, 


where  one’s  feet  are  tempted  IVom  their  pro¬ 
priety  by  all  kinds  of  lures,  by  the  expensive 
fathioMble  assemblies,  and  by  the  free  masked 

baUa 

A  sober  passenger,  who  was  floating  down  to 
the  city  on  one  of  that  steady  river  craft  called 
a  flat-boat,  highly  interested  in  the  new  scenery 
which  met  his  eyes,  remained  on  theSratcb  quite 
into  the  night  It  happened  that  the  boat  was 
caught  in  one  of  those  wide  eddies,  often  a 


> 
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half  mile  or  more  in  oironU,  where  the  floated 
ronod  and  roand,  while  he,  happy  man,  eoppoeed 
he  was  fast  making  his  way  to  New  Orleana  It 
happened,  also,  that  a  rich  planter  was  tiiat 


night  celebrating  his  daughter’s  marriage  with 
mosio  and  the  dance.  It  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  our  taiveler’s  journey,  that  every 
half  hour  he  came  to  a  gayly-Iighted  house. 
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where  he  coaid  hear  the  sounds  of  cuehautiuK 
music,  and  could  see,  through  the  windows,  the 
foot  of  beauty  tripping  on  its  fantastic  toe.  He 
was,  of  course,  interested  and  delighted ;  but  be 
said  to  his  friend  in  the  city — 

“This  country  dees  beat  all  for  dancing! 
there  was  a  ball  in  every  bouse;  we  passed 
twenty-two  in  one  evening— it  beats  all  1” 

The  last  remark  applies  Whll  to  dancing  in 
New  Orieana 

This  free  and  easy,  social  life  has  one  feature 
every  way  unohjeotionable,  and  worthy  of  omn- 
mendation  and  imitation.  When  the  warm  even¬ 
ings  of  March  begin  to  open  the  blossoms,  and 
your  pretty  quadroon  girl  stands  ready  to  sell 
you  a  bunch  of  roses  or  violets  (which  you  buy), 
those  warm  evenings  also  open  the  doors  of  all 
the  best  bouses  in  the  city,  and,  on  the  steps 
and  sidewalks,  whole  families,  young  and  old, 
sit,  or  walk,  or  smoke,  or  flirt,  or  cauaer,  and 
have  a  good  time.  They  are  not  afraid  or 
achamed  to  do  this,  and  they  seem  to  snap  their 
Anglers  at  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  eigoy  themselves  as 
mortals  sometimes  should. 

One  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  the  yellow  fever.  It  was  brought  over 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  the  year  1769, 
since  which  time  it  has  staid  by  us,  and  has 
spread  widely.  Sometimes  it  works  np  into 
northern  latitudes,  and  has  carried  dismay  and 
death  at  various  times  into  New  York.  It 
seems,  also,  to  have  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans ; 


for  those  who  have  been  through  it,  who  have 
felt  its  deadly  pangs,  and  have  seen  the  dead 
and  the  dying  on  every  hand,  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  insensiUe  to  the  terrors  of  the  grizzly 
king,  and  to  have  learned  to  enjoy  to-day,  lest 
no  morrow  come.  There  u  visible  in  the  people 
a  sort  of  reckleas  gayety,  and  a  passion  for 
amusement,  and  a  disregard  of  death,  quite  sur¬ 
prising  to  a  cautious  man. 

The  cemeteries  are  likely  to  attract  a  brief 
virit  from  the  stranger. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  moat  ports  of  New 
Orleans  water  is  found  at-  the  depth  of  two  feet, 

I  which  baa  bronght  aiboat  a  custom  of  burying 
I  the  dead  in  tombs  and  ovens,  built  above  ground ; 
you  therefore  find,  in  place  of  tombstones  and 
tablets,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  virtues  of 
the  departed,  a  City  of  the  Dead.  French  senti¬ 
ment  {or,  pertiaps,  Parisian  sentiment)  has  its 
pecnliarities ;  and  it  is  told  of  a  gentleman  of 
Paris,  whose  wife  had  died,  that,  when  compli¬ 
mented  upon  the  tenderness  and  propriety  of  his 
demeanor  at  the  chnrch  services,  he  replied, 
with  moumfal  eamestness — 

“  Ah,  my  Mend,  you  diould  have  seen  me  at 
the  grave.”  ' 

The  cemeteries  here  show  many  rigns  of  af¬ 
fection — little  -wreaths  and  nosegays  of  flowers 
being  placed  upon  the  tomba  Bat  ooe  of  the 
French  peculiarities  aUnded  to  is,  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  in  the  year  crowds  of  well-dressed  peo¬ 
ple  flock  to  the  cemeteries  to  weepu 

The  battle-ground  demanda  a  vMt,  as  one  of 


Uw  lioua  of  the  place.  Tbe  where  General 
Jackson,  on  that  memorable  8th  of  January, 
beat  tbe  British  back,  and  won  his  laurels,  now 
consists  of  barren  pastures  and  overgrown 
thickets  ;  and  the  conclusion  one  will  be  apt  to 
arrive  at  is,  that  being  in  the  battle  is  one  thing, 
and  visiting  the  battle-field  is  another — the 
former  is  disagreeable,  and  the  latter  ridiculous. 
Still,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  two  bits,  you  may 
buy  the  ballet 

••  That  killed  Pakenliam,’' 

and  yoa  may,  for  nothing,  enjoy  a  sight  of  one 
of  those  flno-spreading  “  live  oaks  ”  of  which  a 
few  yet  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 
They  arc  certainly  noble  trees,  spreading  their 
giant  limbs  at  right  angles  to  their  short,  mas.s- 
ivc  trunks ;  and,  when  covered  with  Uio  long, 
gray  moss  of  the  South,  they  seem  like  hoaiy 
patriarchs,  venerable  with  age. 

"  How  shall  we  obtain  cheap  sugar  7'’  is  the 
question  now  asked  by  all  the  world.  It  seems 
there  arc  some  2,580,000  hogsheads  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  world,  equivalent  to  2,580,000,000 
of  pounds,  and  yet  there  is  not  enough  to  make 
our  cake,  and  to  manufacture  our  candy.  A1 


though  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  known  tbe  use 
of  sugar  from  the  earliest  period,  it  made  its 
way  slowly  westward,  through  Barbary  into 
Spain,  and  thence  to  the  West  India  Islands; 
and,  so  late  as  the  year  1466,  was  only  known  in 
England  as  a  medicine.  Then,  kings  and  bi&hop^ 
kuights  and  ladies,  sweetened  themselves  with 
honey,  if  at  all.  Now,  the  poorest  (with  us) 
cannot  live  without  their  sugar. 

What  is  to  be  done  I  Are  wo  to  be  restrained 
of  our  cake  and  candy,  and  condemned  to  eat 
such  wholesome  food  as  beef,  and  broad,  and 
vegetables,  and  fruits?  Has  It  at  last  come  te 
that,  and  is  civilization  a  failure!  To  aid  in  re- 


solving  this  complicated  question,  the  traveling 
patriot  or  economist  will  eagerly  seize  the  first 
occasion  for  visiting  a  sugar  estate,  which  he 
may  easily  do  below  New  Orleans.  Everywhere 
the  hanging  moss  which  covers  tbe  trees  gives  a 
wild  and  pictnresque  cbaractar  to  the  country, 
otherwise  monotonous  and  meager.  But  he  need 
not  be  surprised  if  he  should  meet  with  singular 
groups,  such  as  he  meets  nowhere  else ;  but  al¬ 
ways  the  negroes,  carrying  their  flmits  or  loads 
on  their  heads,  are  the  most  interesting. 


'  These  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  higher 
than  the  neighboring  country,  and  seem  to  be 
a  rich  deposit,  raised  by  the  river  itself.  The 
soil  turns  np  black  and  stiff,  but  is  rich  and 
strong,  ond  produces  good  canes.  Tbe  plan¬ 
tations  arc  commonly  level  fields,  extending 
from  the  river  back  to  the  swamps,  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth ;  and,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring,  the  negroes — male  and  female — 
are  seen  striking  their  long  furrows,  with  their 
one-horse  or  mule  plows,  across  its  whole 
breadth. 

We  take  the  following  capital  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  derived  from  an 
intelligent  planter,  from  Mr.  Olmstead’s  work : 

“  ‘  The  capital  invested  in  a  sugar  plantation 
of  the  size  of  mine,  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
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jewelera’  sbopR,  and  stores  of  rich  furnitnre  and 
dry  goods,  in  New  Orleans,  were  cleared  out  by 
the  middle  of  the  season,  and  everybody  feels 
strong  and  cheerfaL  I  have  myself  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate;  I  have  made  three  good 
crops  in  succession.  Last  year,  I  made  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  twelve 
hundred  barrels  of  motassesi  The  molasses  alone 
brought  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  my  plan¬ 
tation  expenses,  and  the  sugar  yields  me  a 
clear  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  my  whole  invest¬ 
ment  If  I  make  another  crop  this  year  as  good 
as  that,  I  shall  be  able  to  discount  my  outstand¬ 
ing  notes,  and  shall  be  clear  of  debt  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  instead  of  six,  which  was  the  best 
I  had  hoped  for.’ 

"  On  another  plantation  that  I  visited,  where 
the  working  force  was  considered  equal  to  oue 
hundred  field  hands,  the  sugar  works  cost 
$40,000,  and  seven  hundred  barrels  of  sugar  hod 
been  made.  On  this  plantation  there  was  a 
steam-pump,  which  drained  the  rear  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  over  the  levee,  when  the  back  water  from 
the  swamp  would  have  prevented  perfect  drain- 


$1.50,000.  The  purchaser  pays  down  what  he 
can,  and  usually  gives  security  for  the  paymeut 
of  the  balance  in  six  annual  installments,  with 
interest  (10  per  cent  per  annum)  from  the  date 
of  the  purchase.  Success  in  sugar,  as  well  as 
in  cotton  planting,  is  dependent  on  so  many  cir- 
cuinstances,  that  it  is  as  much  trusting  to  luck 
as  betting  on  a  throw  of  dice.  If  his  first  crop 
proves  a  bad  one,  he  must  borrow  money  of  the 
Jews  in  New  Orleans  to  pay  his  first  note ;  they 
will  sell  him  this  on  the  best  terms  they  can,  and 
often  at  not  less  than  25  per  cent  per  annum. 
If  three  or  four  bad  crops  follow  one  another,  he 
is  ruined.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  he 
lives  on,  one  year  gaining  a  little  on  his  debts, 
but  almost  as  often  enlarging  them.  Three  or 
four  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  a  planter  in 
Louisiana  or  Mississippi  that  was  not  in  very 
embarrassed  circumstances — nearly  every  one 
having  his  crops  pledged  to  his  creditors  long 
before  they  were  secured.  The  good  prices  and 
good  crops  of  the  last  few  years  have  set  them 
a!l  oa  their  legs  again ;  and,  this  year,  all  the 


destly  accredited  his  extraordinary 


size,  on  which  an  equal  number  of  negroes  and 
only  half  the  number  of  cattle  were  emplr^ed ; 
and  the  proprietor,  I  was  told,  had  bad  rather 
bad  luck ;  he  had,  in  fact,  maAs  but  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  that  Mr.  R.  had  done.  I 
inquired  of  the  latter  if  there  was  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  bis  soil  over  that  of  his  neighbor.  ‘  I 
think  not,’  he  replied ;  ‘  my  best  cane  was  made  on 
a  piece  of  land  adjoining  his,  which,  before  I 
bought  it,  was  thought  unfit  for  onltivation.  The 


success  to  ‘  luck but  I  was  satisfied,  upon  ex¬ 
amining  his  improvements,  and  considering  the 
reasons,  which  he  readily  gave  me,  for  every 
operation  which  he  showed,  or  described  to  me, 
that  intelligence,  study  and  enterprise  had  sel¬ 
dom  better  claims  to  reward.  Adjoining  his 
plantation,  there  was  another  of  nearly  twice  the 
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great 

over  bim  laat  year,  main¬ 
ly  arose  from  my  ..haring  se¬ 
cured  a  more  complete  drmn- 
age  of  my  land.’ 

“  The  soil  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  plantation  was  a  fine, 
dark,  sanuy  loam ;  some  of  it, 
at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  rirer,  was  lighter  in  color, 
and  more  clayey ;  and  in  one 
part,  where  there  was  a  very 
slight  depression  of  the  surface  over  about 
fifty  acres,  there  was  a  dark,  stifBsh  soil.  It 
was  this  to  which  Mr.  R.  alluded  as  haring 
produced  his  best  cane.  It  bad  been  consid¬ 
ered  too  low,  wet,  tenackxn  and  unfertile  to 
be  worthy  of  cultiration  by  the  former  owner, 
and  was  oorered  with  bosbei  and  weeds  when  he 
took  it  The  improremant  had  been  effected  en¬ 
tirely  by  draining  and  Fall  plowia^.  In  Fall 
plowing,  as  a  remedy  for  loiaoity  of  soil,  this 
gentleman’s  experience  had  girra  him  great 
faith.  At  rarions  points  on  my  tonr,  I  found 
most  conflicting  opinions  upon  this  point — many 
(among  them  the  President  of  a  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society)  haring  inrariably  obserred  per¬ 
nicious  effects  result  from  it 

“  The  sugar-cane  is  a  perennial-rooted  plant, 
and  the  stalk  does  not  attaloHts  AiU  aiae,  under 
farorable  circumstances,  In  less  growing  time 
(ban  twelre  months  ;  and  seed  does  not  usually 
form  upon  it  until  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
month.  This  function  (termed  arrmimtg)  it  only 
performs  in  a  rery  hot  and  steadily  hot  climate, 
somewhat  rare  eren  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
plant  is,  at  all  stages,  extremely  snsceptlble  to 
cold — a  moderate^host  not  only  snspending  its 
growth,  but  dfsorganicing  it  so  ^at  the  chemical 
qualities  of  its  sap  are  changed,  and  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  rahieless  for  sngar-making. 

“  As  frosts  of  considerable  sererity  are  com¬ 
mon  in  all  parts  of  Louisiana,  daring  three 


months  of  the  year,  of  course  the  sngar-cane  is 
there  never  permitted  to  attain  its  full  growth. 
To  so  much  greater  perfection  does  it  arrive  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  the  cane  produced  on  one 
acre  wilt  yield  fh)m  3,000  to  6,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  while  In  Losiriana  1,000  is  considered  the 
average  obtained.  ‘  I  could  makevugar  in  tbc 
climate  of  Cnba,’  said  a  Louisiana  planter  to 
me, '  for  half  the  price  that,  under  the  most  fo 
vorable  circnmatMioee,  it  must  cost  here.’  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  natural  nncongeniality  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  gimind  on  which  it  grows  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  being  lower  than  the  sorfacc  of  the  river, 
is  much  of  the  time  made  cold  by  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  fortuity  of  ibis  alluvial  deposit, 
assisted  by  a  careful  method  of  cultivation,  that 
the  cane  is  forced  to  a  state  of  maturity  which 
enables  it  to  yield  an  amount  of  engar  which, 
with  tbe  assistance  of  a  governmental  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  will  be  remnnera- 
tire  to  the  planter. 

Planting  commences  immediately  after  the 
sngar-mannfscturing  season 'is  concluded — usu¬ 
ally  in  Jannary.  New  or  fallow  land  is  prepared 
by  plowing  the  whole  snrfhce.  On  th'is  planta¬ 
tion,  the  plow  used  was  made  In  Kentucky,  and 
was  of  a  very  good  model,  plowing  seven  to  nine 
inches  deep,  with  a  single  pair  of  mnlos.  The 
gronnd  being  then  harrowed,  drills  are  opened 
with  a  double  mold-board  plow,  seven  foct  apart 
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with  the  buds  or  eyes,  which  protrude  at  the 
joints,  swelling.  The  immature  top  parts  of  the 
stalk  are  cut  off,  and  they  are  loaded  into  carts, 
and  carried  to  the  ground  prepared  for  planting. 
The  carts  used  are  large,  with  high  ride-boards, 
and  are  drawn  by  three  mules — one  large  one 
being  in  the  shafts,  and  two  lighter  ones  abreast, 
before  her.  The  drivers  are  boys,  who  use  the 
whip  a  great  deal,  and  drive  rapidly. 

**  In  the  field,  I  found  the  laborers  working  in 
three  divisione— the  first,  consisting  of  light 
hands,  brongfat  the  cane  fay  armsfiill  from  the 
cart,  and  laid  it  by  the  ride  of  the  fhrrows ;  the 
second  planted  it,  and'  tiie  third  covered  it 
Planting  is  done  by  laying  the  cuttings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  in  such  a  way  that  there 
shall  be  three  always  together,  with  the  eyes  of 


Cuttings  of  cane  for  seed  are  to  be  planted  in 
them.  These  are  reserved  from  the  crx^  in  the 
Autumn,  when  some  of  the  best  cane  on  the 
plantation  is  selected  fbr  this  purpose,  while 
still  standing.*  This  is  eat  off  at  the  roots,  and 
laid  up  in  heaps  or  stacks,  in  each  a  manner  that 
the  leaves  and  tope  protect  the  stalks  from  frost. 
The  heaps  ara  called  mattresses ;  they  are  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  as  many  yards  across. 
At  the  planting  season  they  are  opened,  and  the 
cane  comes  oat  moist,  and  green,  and  sweet. 


•  It  U  only  OB  the  beet  plentstleiM  that  the  Med^sne 
is  selected  with  this  eaie.  On  another  plantation  that  I 
visited  during  the  planting  eeaeoo,  I  notioed  that  the  beet 
part  of  the  stalk  had  been  cot  off  fur  grinding,  and  onlf 
the  less  raluabla  pnrt  nred  for  seed  ;  and  this,  I  appre- 
licnd,  is  the  goneiml  pnetiee.  The  best  eottings,  proba- 
bljr,  produce  the  moat  Tigorons  ptants.” 
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pounds  per  annum.  The  profits  of  these,  fan  fv 
▼orable  season,  are  immense. 

“  The  apparatus  used  upon  the  better  efakss  of 
plautations  is  very  admirable,  and  iuipro'venents 
are  yearly  being  made  which  iudioaie  high  ad* 
entifio  acquirements,  and  much  uecbaaical  in¬ 
genuity  on  the  part  of  the  inreutors.  The  whole 
prooesB  of  sugar  manufacturing,  although  chem- 
icsd  analysis  proree  that  a  large  amount  of  sac¬ 
charine  is  still  wasted,  has  been,  within  a  few 
years,  greatly  improved,  principoSly  by  reason 
of  the  experiments  and  discorveries  of  the  French 
chemist^  whose  labors  have  been  directed  by  the 
pul^tose  to  lessen  the  cost  of  beet-sugaiv  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  various  proeesses  in  themanufheture, 
which  they  have  invented  or  recomnended,  has 
been  improved,  and  brongfat  into  practical  oper¬ 
ation  on  a  large  scale  on  some  of  the  Louirfana 
plantations,  the  owners  of  which  are  among  the 
most  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  wealthy  men 
of  badness  in  the  United  States.  Forty-three 
plantations  in  the  State  are  now  fhmished  with 
apparatus  constructed  in.  aceordance  with  the 
best  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subjedt;  and 
914  arc  driven  by  steam-eagines— leaving  but 
560  to  be  worked  by  hone-power.  Mr.  R.’s 
sugar-house,  for  making  brown  sugar,  was  fhr- 
nished  with  the  best  kind  of  apparatus,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.  Preparations  were  making  for  the 
addition  of  works  for  the  manufhetnre  of  white 
loaf  sugar,  which  would  cost  $20,000  more.  I 
visited  one  plantation  on  which  the  sugar  works 
were  said  to  have  cost  over  $160,000. 


“  The  first  operatiou  iu  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  cane  is,  to  express  the  saccharine 
juice  it  contidns ;  this  is  done  by  passing  It  twice 
between  rollers,  on  the  same  plan  that  apples 
are  crashed  in  our  best  cider-mills.  A  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  the  mills  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  improved ;  bnt  are  yet  far 
from  satisfactory  in  their  operation,  as  It  is 
Iniown  that  the  crudied  cane  still  retains  nearly 
}  one-third  of  its  original  moisture,  with  a  large 
Aare  of  the  saccharine  principle  which  belonged 
to  it  before  it  was  passed  through  the  rollers. 
No  plan  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  this"  can 
be  economically  secured. 

“  The  expressed  juice  is  strained  into  a  vessel, 
in  which  it  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about 
140°  P.,  when  it  Is  clarified  by  the  application  of 
lime,  the  chemical  action  of  which  is  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  perfectly  understood ;  the  effect  is,  to  cause 
a  precipitate  of  impurities,  and  to  give  a  yellow 
color  to  the  juice.  In  addition  to  this,  the  juice 
is  sometimes  further  clarified  by  filtration.  The 
next  operation  is  the  reduction  of  the  canc-juico, 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
constituent  water,  to  simp.  This  is  effected  by 
the  action  of  heat,  which  is  applied  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  apparatus  used.  There 
are  seven  different  forms  of  this  in  general  use 
in  Louisiana.  In  the  simplest  and  mdest,  the 
juice  Is  boiled  in  open  kettles ;  in  the  most  im¬ 
proved,  it  is  boiled  in  vacuo,  on  the  principle 
that  liquids  boil  at  lower  temperature  as  the 
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ial 


canea  being  loosely  inserted,  it  ffbwt 


pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed. 
The  sugar  made  by  the  latter  procete  !• 
much  superior  to  that  made  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  is  always  much  burnt  and 
less  pure,  and  it  is  also  obtained  at  a 
much  less  expenditure  for  fheL 

The  Mrup  having  reached  the  proper 
degree  of  coooentratloa,  is  next  drawn 
off  into  vessels,  in  which  It  remains  until 
granulation  takes  place.  To  separate  tho 
iincrystalUaAle  sirup  fW>m  the  grann- 
lated  sugar,  in  t£«  more  nsoal  method, 
the  mass  of  saccharine  jtatter  is  plaoed  in 
hogsheads.  In  the  bottdWI  of  which  arc 
holes,  in  which  arc  Insdrtiel  pieces  of 
cane,  which  reach  aba4«  the  ooiltenta. 

the  granulation  prooeedi^  a  coolnuy 
tion  takes  place,  which  leavsi  an  optnr 
ing  about  the  eancs,  by  which  the  remains 
ing  liquid  drains  to  the  bottom,  and,  tte 


through  the  holes,  out  of  ue  hogsphad, 
leaving  the  comparatively  dry  sugar  now 
completely  granulated.  The  hogdieads 
are  set  upon  a  staging,  or  loose  floor, 
over  a  large  vat,  in  which  the  drainage 
is  collected.  This  drainage  is  molasses. 

It  is  afterward  pumped  out  of  the  tanks 
into  barrels,  for  market ;  commonly,  the 
purchaser  buys  it  in  the  tank,  and  pro¬ 
vides  barrels  for  its  removal.  Seventy 
gallons  of  molasses  for  each  hogshead  of 
sugar  is  considered  a  large  estimate. 

The  sugar  is  now  in  the  condition  known 
as  ‘Muscovado,’  or  raw  brown  sugar. 

Its  color  and  quality  depend  on  the  cau¬ 
tion  and  skill  that  have  been  used  in 
the  manufacture,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  apparatus  employed.  The  beat  Lou¬ 
isiana  sugar  is  not  inferior  to  any  other 
plantation  sug^r  in  the  world. 

“The  raw  sugar  is  farther  improved 
by  flltcriug  it  (in  the  state  of  sirup) 
through  animal  Mack,  or  charcoal  made 
from  bones,  in  the  same  way  that  liquors 
are  ‘  fined.’  This  isdonc  on  several  plont- 
ationa  But  the  business  of  refining  sug¬ 
ars  is  mainly  carried  on  in  well-known 
establishments  in  alt  our  largo  cities,  and 
I  need  not  describe  it  In  New  York 
alone,  one  thousand  hogsheads  a  day  are 
refined,  and  one  house  alone  supplies  to 
commerce  as  much  as  the  whole  manafVuiture 
of  France.  The  diflbrence  between  raw  or  brown 
sugar,  and  refined  or  white  sugar,  is  simply  one 
of  cleanliness  and  parity. 

“  Modern  improvements  have  so  greatly  re¬ 


duced  the  cost  of  refining  sugar,  that  tiie  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  pure  article,  proportionately  to 
that  of  the  raw,  has  very  rapidly  increased ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  nse  of  the 
latter  will  be  almost  entirely  discontinned  for 


general  parposea  Refined,  or  cleaned  sugar  is, 
donbtlem,  more  wholesome,  and  oan  only  be 
thought  less  palatable  from  habit  or  association. 
Pure  sugar  is  now  generally  considered,  by  the 
best  authorities,  to  be  a  very  digestible  and 
nutritions  article  of  diet  to  most  persons — even 
to^iofantg — and  the  old  idea  that  it  injures  the 
teeth,  except  mecbaoically,  ia  considered  a  fal* 
lacy,  Dnt  this  is  true  only,  I  believe,  of  sugar 
in, a  pure  crystalliaed  or  grained  state ;  when 
cooked  in  theJorm  of  eonfecUonery,  or  in  com¬ 


bination  with  fatty  subetanccs,  it  seems  to  be 
very  unwholesome.^’ 

The  mandoD-housc.  with  its  brood,  shaded  pi- 
azrjui,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  stands  the 
rows  of  white-washed  negro-huts,  gives  a  pictur¬ 
esque  character  to  the  levee  plantations.  Mr. 
Olmsted  gives  this  good  picture  of  a  Louisiana 
mansion  : 

“  Fronting  upon  the  river,  and  but  six  or  eight 
rods  from  the  public  road,  which  everywhere 
runs  close  aloug  the  shore  inside  the  levee,  was 
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Illy  of  •  the  i»eopIe.’  I  was  pleased  to  notioe, 
however,  that  the  negro  gardener  had,  of  hie 
own  accord,  planted  some  violets  and  other  flow' 
cring  plants.  From  a  comer  of  the  court  a  road 
ran  to  the  sugar  works  and  the  negro  settle¬ 
ment,  which  were  five  or  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  house. 

“  The  negro  houses  were  exactly  like  those  ueo- 
ally  seen  on  the  Georgia  rice  plantation,  except 


the  mansion  of  the  proprietor  :  an  old  Creole  that  they  were  provided  with  broad  galleries  ia 
bouse,  the  lower  story  of  brick  and  the  second  of  front.  They  were  as  neat  and  well-made  exter- 
wood,  with  a  broad  gallery,  shaded  by  the  ex-  nally  as  the  cottages  usually  provided  by  large 
tended  roof,  mnning  all  around  it ;  the  roof  manufacturing  companies  in  New  England,  to 
steep  and  shedding  water  on  four  sides,  with  or-  be  rented  to  their  workmen.  The  clothing  fur- 
naments  of  turned  wood  where  lines  met,  and  nisbed  the  negroes,  and  the  rations  of  bacon  and 
broken  by  several  small  dormer  windows.  The  meal,  were  the  tame  as  on  other  good  planta- 
gallery  was  supported  by  round  brick  columns,  tiona  During  the  grinding  aeason,  extra  rations 
and  arches.  The  parlors,  library  tmd  sleeping-  of  flour  were  served,  and  hot  coffee  was  kept 
rooms  of  the  white  family  were  all  on  the  sec-  constantly  in  the  sugar-house,  and  t*'.''  bonds  on 
ond  floor.  Between  the  house  and  the  street  duty  were  allowed  to  drink  it  almost  <.  libitum. 
was  a  yard,  planted  formally  with  orange-trees  They  were  also  allowed  to  drink  freeiy  of  the 
aud  other  evergreens.  A  little  on  one  side  of  hot  of  which  they  were  exktsmcly  fond.  A 
the  house  stood  a  large  two-story,  square  dove-  generous  allowance  of  «tnp,  or  molasses,  was 
cot,  which  is  a  nniversai  appendage  of  a  sugar-  also  given  out  to  them,  with  the  other  rations, 
planter's  bouse.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  every  week  during  the  Winter  and  eariy  Snm- 
anothcr  large  yard,  in  which,  irregularly  placed,  mer.  In  oxtfemcly  hot  weather,  it  was  thought 
were  houses  for  the  family  servants,  a  kitchen,  to  be  nnlavorahle  to  health,  aitd  was  discon- 
stable,  carriage-house,  smoke-house,  etc.  Behind  tinned.  Rattoos  of  tobacco  were  also  served, 
this  there  was  a  vegetable  garden,  of  an  acre  or  At  CStristtnas,  a  buib  money,  equal  to  onedol- 
morc,  in  the  charge  of  a  negro  gardener  [  a  line  lar  for  cadt  hogsbcaal  of  angar  mado  on  the  plan- 
of  fig-trees  were  planted  along  the  fence,  but  all  tatioO,  was  divided  among  the  negroes.  The 
the  gronnd  inclosed  was  intended  to  be  cropped  lost  yeac  this  bad  amoonted  to  over  two  doUan 
with  vegetables  for  the  family,  and  for  tiie  rap-  a  head.  It  was  nsually  given  to  the  heads  of 
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families.  If  auy  had  bcea  particularljr  careless,  over  work.  The  sugar-house  is  then  the  center 
or  lazy,  it  was  rcmembeted  at  this  Christmas  of  attraction  to  which  all  things  tend  ;  and  the 
dole.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement,  traveling  ecoaonist  will  examine  with  interest 
small  as  was  the  amount  received  by  each  per-  the  rollers  which  crush  the  canes,  and  the  kettles 
son,  was  to  give  the  laborers  a  direct  interest  in  in  which  the  sweet  juice  is  boiled,  and  the  pans 
the  economical  direction  of  their  labor :  the  ad-  in  which  it  is  cobled,  and  the  vats  into  which  the 
vantage  of  it  was  said  to  be  very  evident”  moksees  is  drained ;  and  he  will,  without  doubt, 
The  little  cannibal — the  muaketo — has  been  ask  various  questions  of  the  managers,  none  of 
alluded  ta  On  the  banks  the  Mississippi,  which  will  be  likely  to  resolve  the  question 
and  its  tributaries,  you  always  meet  them,,  and  asked — “  How  shall  we  obtain  cheap  sugar  ?” 
sleep  is  quite  imposrible  unices  the  bed  is  com-  He  will,  most  likely,  learn  that  Louisiana  now 
pletely  covered  with  a  bar  or  net  Tbesa  little  produces  but  two  hundred  thousand  hogsheads, 
creatnres  seem  to  have  worked  their  way  up  the  in  plaos  of  four  hundred  thousand  in  1^4  ;  and 
streams  sinee  the  opening  of  steam  navigation,  that  he  is  paying  twelve  cents  a  pounder  sugar 
until  they  have  penetraisd  to  the  head  waters ;  instasdof  she. 

and  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Ohio  and  Ksaittcky  Tha  traveler  will  see  at  New  .Orleans  many 
state  positively  that  they  ramember  tiie  time  evidsooes  of  the  {wesent  .activity  and  ^irit  of 
when  the  country  was  free  of  them.  This  state-  her  peopla,  and  will  not  fail  to  visit  her  im- 
ment  needs  verification.  mense  cotton-presses,  markets,  war^ouscs,  hos- 

But  crop-time  comes  to  the  su gar-planter  as  pitals,  etc.  He  wiU  be  especially  Interested  to 
to  all  the  world,  and  then  both  master  and  slave  seeihe  fine  free  schools  which  have  been  built 
rejoice,  but  moatly  tbeWMster ;  for  be  aaes  wav-  in  the  last  fifteeu  years,  and  to  know  that  public 
iug  caue  converted  into  yellow  muscovados,  opinion  is  satisOed  t^  ignorance  and  degrada- 
whicb,  again,  are  converted  into  golden  guineas,  tiou  are  incompatflide  with  free  institutions; 
The  negro  sees,  in  crop-time,  a  brief  chaug^e  from  and  he  will  leave  tbe  city  profoondly  impressed 
the  hoe  to  the  knife  and  tbe  sugar-house,  and  with  tbe  gigautic  character  of  her  conmerco, 
auy  change  mnst  be  charming,  even  if  it  leads  and  hopeful  for  her  future, 
tu  harder  work.  During  the  month  of  Decern-  Having  thus  rapidly  glanctd  at  some  of  the 
ber  all  is  activity,  and,  in  tbe  eagerness  to  save  moat  striking  features  of  the  lower  Missisrippi 
the  canes  before  froet  comes,  dtort-sighted  plant-  and  of  New  Orleans,  let  the  tired  traveler  em- 
ers  have  been  known  to  kill  their  negroes  with  bark  on  one  of  those  floating,  high-decked,  high- 
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presann  iteankcra,  nrliich  etem  Ihe  strong  cur-  old  tab  along,  and  tbe  fly-wheel  -bc’it,  and  aent 
rent  The  first  steamers  were  placed  oo  the  Jhn  Roberts  to  Ungdom-cum  in  leas ’n  no  tiiae." 
river  in  the  year  1812,  before  which  time  it  My  firiend  immediately  moved  his  bed. 
seems  impossible  tiiat  any  person  or  thing  could  No  little  risk  is  run  by  the  flat-boats,  which 
return,  having  once  come  down  it  Yet  some  come  drifting  down  the  river,  of  being  run  down 
few  boats  did  make  their  way  book,  by  towing  in  a  dark  night,  or  in  the  fog,  by  a  steasser 

and  poling.  coming  up  with  full  head  of  steam  ;  and  it  is 

As  late  as  1819,  the  passage  by  steam,  from  -worthy  of  notice  that  so  few  accidents  of  this 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  was  made  in  thirty-  kind  happen.  But,  as  tbe  sound  of  tbe  steamer 
two  days,  as  it  now  is  in  five  or  six ;  for  which  is  the  dgnal  of  her  coming,  and  as  the  flat-boat 

last  let  every  one  give  thanks.  can  give  no  signal,  it  wakes  tbe  flat-boatmen  to 

Tbe  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  w  as  once  a  great  activity,  and  her  Tong  sweeps  an  worked 
voyage  of  danger ;  snags  and  sawyers  were  os  though  they  were  reeds  until  she  is  post  the 
ready  to  do  their  evil  work,  and  a  barrel  of.  danger ;  and  then  all  settle  again  to  a  lazy  re¬ 
whisky  stood  on  drang^t,  free  to  all  hands,  (h>m  pose. 

the  firemen  to  tbe  pilota  “  Fire  up — fan’st  the  As  yon  steam  up  the  river,  yon  will  find  little 
b’iler  ;  bat  don’t  be  beat,”  was  the  qurit  which  to  Interest,  except  the  fine  sugar  estates  which 
animated  master  and  man.  lie  along  the  “  coaiM,”  and  will  be  struck  with 

Often,  when  crowded  with  passengers,  im-  the  long  distances  which  separate  the  towns, 
promptu  ^eds  are  spread  at  night  on  the  cabin  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  east  bank,  is  the  first  town 
floors  and  tables.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  accom-  of  any  pretension  above  New  Orleans,  contain- 
modate  the  machinery  of  the  boat,  so  that  some  Ing  some  4,000  inhabitants.  Then,  some  three 
parts,  such  as  the  fly-wheel,  work  up  into  the  hundred  and  one  miles  idwvc  New  Orleans, 
cabin  under  the  table.  Upon  this  table  a  friend  stands  Natchez,  tbs  largest  town  of  Missisuppi. 
bad  secured  a  bed,  and,  laying  himself  down.  The  town  is  divided>-a8  moet  of  the  river  towns 
was  congratulating  himself  upon  his  good  for-  are — into  tte  lower  and  higher  portion,  and  con- 
tune  at  lying  there. rather  than  on  the  floor,  sists  of  Natchez-under-the-hiR, and  Natebez-on- 
when  he  heard  a  drawling  passenger  say  to  his  thc-hilL  Opposite  to  Natchez  is  tbe  pictaresque 
companion :  old  town  of  YidaHa — capMal  of  Concordia  Par- 

“  See — that — feller — these — laying  over  the  iih — which  would  delight  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  most 
fly-wheel?  Last  week,  Jim  Roberta  went  to  conservative  of  oonaeh'atives,  for  it  never 
sleep  just  there,  and  they  fired  np  and  drove  the  changes.  Then,  four  hundred  miles  above  New 
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Oiicfus.  cornea  Vicksburg,  uow  a  thriving  town, ' 
once  famous  for  its  gangs  of  counterfeiters,  and 
for  its  murderous  fights..  | 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  i  than  the  great 
quantities  of  logs,  trees,  and  driftwood  which  i 
come  floating  down  the  river  through  all  itSj 
lower  portions.  These  trees  once  filled  the  river ' 
with  snags  and  sawyers,  so  deetructive  to  boats ! 
and  to  life — now  the  river  is  kept  tolefhbly  free  | 
of  them,  by  snag-boats,  employed  for  ihe  pur-  < 
pose ;  but  when  the  river  is  low,  and  after  a 
freshet,  it  shows  some  signs  of  danger. 

In  this  mild  climate  much  of  the  life  is  out-of- 
doors.  and  one  constantly  comes  upon  negro- 
camps,  where  xistence  is  eqjoyed  iii  its  siihplcst 
forms,  but  or  t  degree  above  the  hcasts. 

Throughot:  t  the  South-west,  life  partakes  of  a  | 
frontier  character.  Popnlatiou  being  sparse,  | 
and  only  ^ere  and  then  collected  in  towns,  j 
there  is  little  restraint  of  public  opinion,  and  | 
every  man  and  boy  is  a  law  unto  himself ;  and  | 
we  meet  with  singular  groups,  in  which  the  I 
“  devil’s  picture  books  ”  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
see::.  School-houses  and  churches  arc  rare,  ex¬ 
cept  in  lu  larger  towns. 

One  of  the  uufortanatc  professions  met  with 
along  this  river  is  that  of  the  wood-cutter,  who, 
like  the  fisherman  spoken  of  already,  spends  his 
time  in  communion  with  Nature,  without  being 
inspired  by  her  to  attempt  an  ideal  life.  His 
shanty  stands  on  some  elevated  bank,  above  the 
reach  of  ordinary  floods,  surrounded  with  ranks  I 
of  fire-wood,  the  only  prospect  be  eqjoys.  a{ 


is  supplied,  at  all  stopping- places  of  any  busi¬ 
ness,  with  a  floating  dock,  called  a  wbarf-boaL 
This,  being  tied  to  the  bonk,  rises  and  falls  with 
the  floods,  and  is  thus  safe  and  convenient  It 
is  the  centre  of  activity,  and  usually  is  thronged 
upon  the  arrival  or  departure  of  boats.  In  it 
too,  ali  perishable  goods  may  he  stored,  for 
which  you  may  expect  round  charges  to  be  made, 
particularly  if  you  oro  not  a  resident  of  the 
place ;  for  it  is  the  rule,  the  civilized  world 
through,  to  fleece  travelers — they  ore  secure  only 
in  some  few  barbarous  conntriee. 

About  these  wharf-boats  congregate  all  the 
idle  and  good-for-nothing  fellows  of  the  town, 
who,  having  no  steady  occupation,  hope  to  pick 
up  some  job  which  will  keep  them  supplied  with 
the  two  things  needful — whisky  and  tobacco. 
In  the  sheKered  interior  of  the  boat,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  master  and  his  friends  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  waiting  (and  they  arc 
many)  with  a  social  game  of  cards  and  a  rousing 
song ;  sometimes,  where  whisky  is  so  plenty, 
mischief  results,  and  the  newspapers  are  supplied 
with  a  “  startling  occurrence  ”  or  a  “  shocking 
casualty,” 

We  have  now  passed  up  through  the  lower  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Misaissipifl,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
glimpses  which  our  artist  has  given  so  admirably. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  probably  resume 
the  subject,  sailing  down  the  river,  and  giving 
picturesque  views  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
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wretched  specimen  of  maternity  here  drags  out  | 
a  sickly  and  tedious  existence,  surrounded  by ' 
a  drove  of  tow-beaded  children,  who  live  or| 
die  in  ignorance  and  degradation.  There  an; 
few  exceptions  in  this  class  of  “  poor  whites,”  so  j 
common  along  the  rivers  of  the  South.  ! 

At  the  bank,  near  the  wood-cutter’s  shanty,  | 
arc  tied  two  or  more  broad  scows,  in  which  the  | 
a'ood  is  piled  in  cords.  Sbonld  the  owner  be ' 
away  in  the  woods,  a  shingle  stuck  on  a  stick  < 
tells  the  price,  such  as  $1  75  for  soft  wood,  j 
$2  25  for  hard ;  and  the  steamboat  clerk  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  deposit  the  amount  in  some  box  or  at  | 
the  house,  if  any  is  taken.  Boats  coming  down  | 
the  river  are  obliged  to  round-to  and  tie  up, 
while  taking  wood  aboard  ;  in  going  up  stream, 
the  steamer  runs  her  noec  between  the  two 
scows,  and,  with  one  in  tow  on  cither  ude,  goes 
steaming  up,  all  hands  working  sharp  to  get  the 
wood  aboard,  when  the  scows  ore  cast  oflT,  and, ; 
in  charge  of  the  owner,  float  down  again  to  their  j 
station.  j 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  being  so  great, 
permanent  wharves  are  impossible ;  their  place  ! 


Washinoton  was  a  surveyor,  and,  in  after 
life,  a  farmer — “Expressive  silence!  muse  his 
praise.”. . .  .Knox  was  a  bookbinder  and  a  sta¬ 
tioner. ..  .Morgan  (he  of  the  Cowpens)  was  a 
drover.  Torleton  got  from  him  a  sound  lecture 
on  that  subject. .. .Greene  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  withal  a  Quaker ;  albeit,  through  all  his 
Southern  campaigns,  and  particularly  at  the 
Eutaw  Springs,  be  put  off  the  outward  man. . . . 
Arnold  was  a  grocer  and  provision  storekeeper, 
in  New  Haven,  where  his  sign  is  still  to  be  seen— 
the  same  that  decorated  his  shop  before  the 
Revolution. ..  .Gates,  who  opened  Burgoyne’s 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  “march 
through  the  United  States  with  five  thousand 
men,”  was  a  “  regular  built  soldier,”  but,  after 
the  Revolution,  a  farmer..,, WoiTcn,  the  mar¬ 
tyr  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a  physician,  and  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  exhilat  to  his  conntrymen  a  splen¬ 
did  example  of  the  manner  in  which  American 
physicians  should  practice  when  called  upon  by 
their  country. . . .  Marion,  the  “Swamp  Fox”  of  the 
South,  was acowboy. . .  .Snrapter,  the  “  Fighting 
Cock  ”  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  shepherd’s  boy. 
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comprened,  m  if  ke  felt  the  need  of  bolding  la 
his  elbows,  and  rastraming  himself  to  precise  and 
decorous  observances  as  a  puUic  funotionaiT’. 
It  is  elegant,  and  verj  Doric.  Most  young  men 
of  business  training  write  a  similar  band,  clew 
and  finished.  They  write  such  all  their  lives,  a 
mechanical  hand,  indicative  of  character,  which 
will  never  further  develop  itself.  That  of  Oewge 
Washington  changes,  as  will  be  seen,  as  lifb 
opens  more  largely  before  hiat  We  give  bfs 
autograph  «t  various  periods  of  his  life,  that 
the  reader  may  observe  the  changes  produced 
by  time  and  ciicumstancc. 


THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINQTON. 

(Oem tn  Numlttr  37.) 

CHAFTKB  X. 
rBSr.iIIM«  FOR  BATTUL 

OaoBOB  Wasbimuton  had  so  well  acquitted 
himself  in  surveying  the  lands  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
that  it  was  most  probable  through  his  influence 
that  he  was  appointed  Public  Surveyor  1^  the 
Govcrnoi  of  Virginia,  a  most  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  young  man  of  soventocn.  ilia  auto¬ 
graph  at  this  time,  as  will  be  seen,  indicates  the 
utmost  carefulness  and  ba8iness*like  precision. 
It  has  the  api>earauce,  also,  of  being  slightly 


.  Nothing  could  confuse  such  a  clear 
bead,  so  thoroughly  and  exactly  flu> 
nished.  ' : 

y  >  Wo  will  give,  in  this  place,  an  On- 
ecdote  which  occurred  some  year* 
later  in  his  career,  because  it  illus* 
trates  the  use  which  Washington  wan 
able  to  make,  upon  the  spur  of  the 
-  moment,  of  this  habit  of  chart  or 
)  map  drawing  of  hie,  so  early  eetab- 
llshed. 

In  1764,  the  church  in  which  the 
Wadiington  family  had  Ibr  years 
worshiped,  and  over  which  the  Revl 
Mr.  Weems  had  been  pastor,  stood  in  need  of 
some  repairs.  It  was  a  spot  hallowed  by 
many  endearing  associations  ;  the  Fairfaxes, 
Masons,  and  others  long  revered  by  the  people,’ 
had  here  sent  up  their  humble  petitions  to  Ae 
Father  of  iqiirits:  But  times  were  changed ; 
population  had  extended  itself,  removing  what 
had  once  been  the  center  quite  into  the  outskirts 
of  the  pari^  ;  and  hence  the  majorities  felt  the 
propriety  of  changing  the  site  of  the  church  to 
a  spot  more  conveniently  situated.  Many  of  the 
older  settlers  opposed  this  innovation,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  George  Mason,  afterward 


At  this  time,  and  for  two  or  three  years  prior 
to  this,  he  bos  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  out, 
ia  a  full,  clear  hand,  whatever  most  interests  him. 
All  bis  plans  are  committed  to  paper.  In  laying 
out  a  farm,  he  draws  a  map  of  the  ground  in  the 
first  place,  carefully  proportioned,  so  that  a 
glance  rhows  what  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  made 
understandable  to  another  mind.  The  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  is  to  be  very  great  to  him  through 
life.  In  planning  the  movements  of  large  bodies 
of  men,  the  disposition  of  armies,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  battle-fleld,  Wa^ington,  in  after  years, 
received  the  advantages  of  this  exact  training. 
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more  celebrated,  who  plead  with  great  eloquence 
in  favor  of  the  time-hallowed  locality.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the  sensitive 
minds  of  his  auditors  that  it  seemed  more  than 
probable  that  no  change  would  be  effected.  At 
this  juncture,  Washington  arose,  and  taking  from 
'<  his  pocket  a  roll  of  paper,  opened  before  the 
people  a  chart  of  the  parish,  in  which  appeared 
the  old  church,  quite  at  one  side,  and  ail  the 
houses  were  ranged  in  their  exact  places  and 
proportiona  In  the  center  of  the  survey  was 
placed  the  proposed  new  church.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous ;  the  people  saw  at  once  that 
convenience  and  oomfort  were  likely  to  be  sac- 
rifleed  to  what  was  after  all  no  more  than  a  sen- ' 
timent,  and  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  change.  Thns  was  this  little  rilent  map, 
which  grew  out  of  the  early  methodical  habits 
o(  Washington,  the  most  potent  argument  that 
conld  be  brought  forward.  Pohick  (Indian  Pee- 
heek)  Church,  which  was  built  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  is  at  this  time  in  existence,  though 
rapidly  falling  into  decay. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  George  Washington, 
by  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  common  sense, 
and  aheoiute  clearness  of  view  upon  whatsoever 
engaged  bis  attention,  won  early  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  compeers.  Here  youth  as  he 
is,  the  oflSce  he  holds  is  by  no  means  an  unim¬ 
portant  one,  whiie  ibis  at  the  same  time  one  of 
some  emolument.  Work  is  worth  just  what  it 
will  bring  in  the  market,  in  one  sense ;  in  an¬ 
other,  it  has  a  value  beyond  all  human  estimate. 

At  this  time,  few  persons  in  the  country  were 
able  to  survey  lands  properly  ;  and  the  number 
capable  of  judiciously  estimating  their  value 
was  even  less,  most  especially  in  Virginia.  The 
labor  and  exposure  to  the  severities  of  the 
weather  were  very  great ;  besides  this,  the  back 


countries  were  infested  with  savages  ferocious  in 
their  character,  and  by  squatters  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  devoid  of  ail  adherence  to  princi¬ 
ple.  These  two  classes  naturally  acted  and  re¬ 
acted  upon  each  other,  and  deeds  of  violence 
and  scenes  of  bloodshed  were  not  unfreqnent  It 
will  be  at  once  perceived  that,  in  extending  his 
surveys,  the  dilBculties  and  hazards  of  hia  ex¬ 
perience  were  much  increased. 

In  his  office  of  Public  Surveyor,  however,  au¬ 
thority  was  invested  in  all  his  papers,  which 
were  duly  entered  in  county  offices,  and  this 
registry  began  to  impart  a  degree  stability  to 
the  tenure  of  property  and  a  confidence  in  sales 
hitherto  wanting.  Young  Wodiington  must  have 
already  felt  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  honorable  duty,  by  which  public  good  is 
advanced.  Besides  this,  he  came  in  contact  with 
persons  of  estate  and  influence  in  the  colony,  who 
(ailed  not  to  perceive  the  solidity  and  probi^  of 
the  youth  ;  and  thus,  in  these  early  times,  the 
people  had  large  opportunities  to  learn  the 
genuineness  and  thoroughness  of  his  traits  of 
character.  It  is  not  often  that  a  youth  of  seven¬ 
teen  is  able  to  pass  such  an  ordeal,  and  come 
forth  without  even  the  smell  of  fire  upon  his 
garments,  as  did  George  Washington. 

For  three  years  he  held  this  office  of  Survey  or, 
during  which  period  he  traveled  over  nearly  the 
whole  State,  and  made  himself  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  condition  and  resources.  He 
iived  a  pwtion  (ff  hie  time,  when  not  in  the 
woods  or  mountains,  with  his  mother  at  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  or  with  his  brother  Lawrence  at  Ht. 
Yernon— beguiling,  also,  at  intervals,  the  solitude 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  at  Greenway  Ckmrt,  wiUi  his 
frerii,  buoyant  spirits. 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  the  indications  of 
a  war  with  France,  on  account  of  her  coloniai 
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aggreMioDfi,  became  go  apparent  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  saw  the  necessity  of  some  com¬ 
bined  system  of  action  to  repel  the  invaders,  and 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ments.  Hostile  demonstrations  of  the  savages, 
who  sided  with  the  French,  and  were  by  them 
excited,  were  becoming  of  frequent  occurrence. 
To  effect  measures  of  public  safety.  Gov.  Din- 
widdie  resolved  to  divide  the  colony  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  at  the  head  of  which  was  to  be  placed  an 
officer  called  an  Adjutant-General,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  assemble  tlie  militia,  inspect  their 
arms,  drill  them,  and  enforce  regulations  for 
e.xact  military  discipline.  The  good  Governor, 
in  doing  so  effective  a  thing,  hardly  knew  the 
use  to  which  these  troops  would  be  put  in  the 
course  of  time  and  events.  At  present,  the 
French  and  the  Indians  only  are  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  people. 

George  Washington,  now  nineteen  years  of 
age,  is  commissioned  to  the  duty  of  marshaling 
one  of  these  districts,  as  “  A<liutant-Gcoeral 
Geprge  Washington,  of  his  Mqjeaty’s  troops  in 
the  Province  of  Virginia.”  The  pay  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  young  man 
is  getting  on  in  the  world.  His  purse  is  by 
no  means  empty,  when  we  consider  the  times, 
and  he  is  evidently  fast  rising  in  pnblie  estima¬ 
tion. 

He  has  always  leaned  to  military  usages,  and 
now  his  taste  is  to  be  more  fully  gratified.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  of  his  family  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  soldiers,  and  his.  brother  Lawrence  had 
been  familiar  with  the  “  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war,”-  ftom  the  first.  Always  thor¬ 
ough  in  what  is  before  him,  be  now  set  himself 
to  the  study  of  military  tactics.  He  put  him¬ 
self  under  the  severest  soldier-like  drill,  learned 
all  manual  exercises,  the  use  of  the  sword,  the 
evolutions  of  cavalry,  and  the  disposition  of 
armies.  Thus  does  the  youth  of  nineteen  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  the  great  coming  battle  of  the 
people,  and  for  a  life  spotless  as  that  of  a  Bay¬ 
ard,  heroic  as  that  of  the  great  William  of 
Orange,  and  as  full  of  Roman  virtne  as  that  of 
Brutua  At  an  age  when  onr  young  men  are 
wantonly  “  sowing  their  wild  oats,”  Washington 
was  sutijecting  himself  to  a  manly  training,  a 
wholesome  discipline,  with  a  solemn  instinct 
growing  in  his  heart  that  perilous  times  are  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  the  days  when  the  best  manhood 
of  the  youth  of  Ameriea  will  need  to  make  it¬ 
self  heard  and  felt. 

He  has  never  been  an  idler,  not  even  in  child¬ 
hood,  and  now  while  his  mother  is  training  her 
household  to  usefulness — the  group  of  girls  and 
boys  just  verging  upon  maturity— George  is 


rising  rapidly  into  public  notice  as  a  reliable 
and  honorable  young  man.  Lawrence  has  not 
been  idle  in  all  these  years,  altboogh  he  has 
been  sevwely  aflioted  in  bis  domestic  relations, 
having  consigned  one  little  blossom  after  an¬ 
other,  from  the  warm  cradling  of  the  mother’s 
arms,  to  the  still  slumber  of  the  grave,  and 
now  he  is  a  fatherless  man,  and  evidently  fading 
from  the  world.  Bnt  his  has  not  been  a  nseless 
life  by  any  means.  George  has  had  the  benefit 
of  sharing  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  wise, 
good  man. 

In  view  of  the  encroochmimts  of  the  French 
upon  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  a  company 
had  been  formed  in  Virgiaia  called  the  Ohio 
Company,  whose  object  was  to  consolidate  the 
settlement  Into  a  system  of  unity,  by  which 
they  should  be  protected  from  savage  atrocity, 
and  also  from  the  machinations  of  their  troul'le- 
some  neighbors,  tbe  French. 

Having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Crown  pf  a 
large  tract  of  land  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  the 
Ohio  Company  obtained  a  charter  in  1740.  The 
company  were  to  be  exempt  fh>m  tbe  psysaent 
of  any  rents  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  they 
were  required  to  select  two-fifths  of  their  lands 
immediately,  to  settle  one  hundred  families 
upon  them  within  seven  years,  to  build  a  fort  at 
tbeir  own  expense,  and  maiutain  a  sufficient 
gurisoD  to  protect  their  settlements  from  the 
Indians.  In  other  words,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  possession,  and  settle  a  colony  upon  these 
wild  lands,  west  of  tbe  AHeghaake,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  them  to  the  British  Government. 
It  was  probably  the  best  and  only  way  of  repel¬ 
ling  the  encroachments  of  a  power  whose  influ¬ 
ence  was  always  hostile  to  tbe  safety  of  the 
Province  of  Yli'ginia,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
aggressions  north  and  west.  They  had  been 
severely  chastised  by  tbe  people  of  Hsine,  in 
the  taking  of  tbe  stronghold  of  Louisburg,  aud 
other  movements  went  to  show  the  jealous  re¬ 
pugnance  of  tbe  provinces  to  France,  which 
served  for  a  while  to  neutraluc  tbeir  opposition 
to  many  obnoxious  claims  made  by  the  mother 
country. 

Lawrence  becanm-Fresident  of  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany,  and  some  records  ot  this  period  indicate  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  him  for  the  position  he  held. 
It  had  been  a  wish  of  histo  settle  the  grant  from 
the  Crown  by  introducing  Germans  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  into  this  new  district ;  but  as  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  all' Independents  in  religion,  by  remov¬ 
ing  to  Virginia,  which  was  Episcopal,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  parish  rates  for  tbe  support 
of  a  church  aud  clergy  whose  ritual  was  obnox¬ 
ious  to  their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  whose 
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language  they  could  not  uuderstand,  in  the  same 
way  that  poor  Ireland  is  taxed  to  this  day. 

Lawrence  saw  Uic  injustice  of  this — as  a  wise, 
enlightened  man  could  not  fail  to  do — and  he 
strove  to  introduce  that  tolerance  which  is  tho 
iMuis  of  freedom,  religious  as  well  as  politicaL 
He  compares  the  slow  growth  of  Virginia,  sad¬ 
dled  with  these  conditions  of  the  church,  with 
other  colonies  where  no  such  restrictions  exist, 
and  is  not  slow  to  see  that  it  is  the  dissenters, 
who  carry  with  them,  into  every  relation,  the 
seeds  of  enterprise  and  prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  useful  career,  interrupted 
as  it  has  been  by  ill-health  on  his  own  part  and 
by  parental  bereavements,  yet  evidently  one  of 
very  beautiful  aspect,  the  health  of  the  young 
man  utterly  fails  him ;  and  the  lonely  son  of 
Jane  Butler  Washington  must  set  his  house  in 
order,  and  turn  his  face  to  the  wall.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  shock  to  a  man  conscious 
within  him  of  a  capacity  for  achievement,  and  a 
deare  to  achieve,  to  feel  that  his  work  is  to  be 
left  undone.  But  it  is  given  only  to  the  few  to 
say,  as  did  the  Divine  Master,  “  And  now.  Father, 
I  come  to  thee  ;  /  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest 
me  to  do." 

While  George  is  drilled  into  military  precision 
by  some  old  veterans,  who  had  served  under 


Lawrence  in  the  late  attack  upon  Carthagena, 
and  there  is  a  stir  of  preparation  through  the 
country,  the  low  muttering  which  heralds  the 
tempest,  it  became  obvious  that  Lawrence  was 
rapidly  making,  and  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes  was 
planned  as  the  only  possible  means  of  averting 
the  blow.  In  this  emergency,  he  turned  fondiy 
to  his  young  kinsman,  George,  who  it  was  de¬ 
cided  should  be  the  companion  of  his  voyage. 
Accordingly,  the  old  veterans  were  left  to  drill 
the  young  men  of  the  country  in  their  own  way  ; 
and  George  and  Lawrence  set  sail  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1751.  They  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  safely,  and  for  awhile  the  change  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  lungs  of  the  invalid. 

George  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  to 
be  the  only  time,  away  from  his  native  soil. 
Men  who  are  needed  at  home  rarely  find  time  for 
much  foreign  travel.  He  kept  a  journal  of  bis 
residence  abroad,  noted  the  weather,  and  copied 
the  log ;  but  the  records  are  certainly  of  not 
much  interest  in  themselvea  George  is  by  no 
means  one  of  those  young  men  who  luxuriate 
in  tropical  scenery,  and  grow  sentimental  over 
moonlight  dreaminess.  Those  who  expect  to 
find  fine  writing  in  the  journal  of  a  robust 
youth,  of  sound  health,  active  temperament,  and 
heroic  proclivities,  will  find  themsdvea  very 
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much  mistaken.  Your  great  talkers  are  poor 
executors;  wc  distrust  a  young  man  who  readily 
expends  his  heroics  in  fine  phraseology.  Thcr- 
sites  was  the  talker  of  the  Grecian  camp  ;  when 
an  actor  was  needed,  they  called  upon  the  sul¬ 
len  Achilles. 

George  and  his  brother  were  treated  with  great 
hospitality  upon  the  island  ;  and  the  former,  for 
the  first  time,  witnessed  a  theatrical  performance. 
He  says  the  play  was  “  George  Barnwell 
which,  he  adds,  “  was  said  to  be  well  performed.” 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  George  Washington 
luid  no  word  of  comment  upon  such  a  play,  as 
he  could  hare  little  sympathy  with  the  character 
of  a  pickpocket,  however  softened  by  redeeming 
traits — though  even 

The  heart  was  made  for  Tirtue,  warped  to  wrODg', 

Detrayed  too  early,  and  beguiletl  too  long.” 

We  arc  quite  willing  to  accept  his  signifleant 

was  said  ”  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the 
performance. 

He  notes  minutely  the  soil  and  productions  of 
the  island,  the  state  of  society,  and  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  ,and  commends  the  climate  and  scenery  some¬ 
what  scantily.  The  island  conferred  one  benefit 
upon  him.  He  had  here  the  small-pox,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  severe — a  thing 
which  will  divest  him  of  all  anxiety  in  regard  to 
that  loathsome  disease  when  ho  will  be  brought 
into  contact  with  large  masses  of  men. 

After  having  observed  the  extreme  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  island,  he  says':  “  How  wonder¬ 
ful  that  such  a  people  should  bo  in  debt,  and  not 
be  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  the  luxuries 
and  necessaries  of  Ufa  Yet  so  it  happens. 
Estates  arc  often  alienated  for  debts.  How  per¬ 
sons  coming  to  estates  of  two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  acres  can  want,  is  to  me  most  wonder¬ 
ful.”  A  common-sense,  honcet  view  of  the  case 
which  we  greatly  like.  A  man  who  starts  in  the 
world  with  such  views,  provident  and  observing, 
will  not  be  found  among  spendthrifts  and  de¬ 
faulters  in  after  life. 

One  thing  more  in  regard  to  this  voyage.  It 
is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  our  Washington  at  one 
time  in  his  life,  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  youth, 
sat  under  the  palm-trees.  Delwrah  of  old  judged 
the  people  “  Htting  under  a  palm-tree.”  This 
tropical  sojourn  is  not  without  a  meaningness. 

The  voyage  was  of  Uttle  service  to  the  invalid ; 
l)08sibly  he  eked  out  a  few  more  sands  to  the 
low-running  particles,  and  then  came  home  to 
die.  Prior  to  his  return,  he  tried  the  air  of 
Bermuda,  whence  he  wrote :  “  The  unhappy 
state  of  health  which  I  labor  under  makes  me 
uncertain  as  to  my  return.  If  I  grow  worse,  I 
thall  hurry  home  to  my  grave  ;  if  better,  I  shall  be 


induced  to  stay  longer  here  to  complete  a  cure.” 
All  expectations  of  relief  were  now  laid  aside, 
and  he  returned  home  only  to  take  a  last  leave 
of  kindred  and  friends.  He  died  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
July  20,  1752,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and 
was  interred  in  the  same  vault  In  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  is  to  be  deposited  all  that  ig 
earthly  of  his  illustrious  brother. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Wiunx'o  THX  LUTKS  (W  nPlKK. 

Br  the  will  of  Lawrence,  the  widow  being 
otherwise  provided  for,  George  Washington  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  Mt.  Vernon,  an  estate  now 
intimately  associated  with  his  name  and  of 
world-wide  reputation. 

The  personal  matters  of  the  family  of  the 
Washingtons  will  go  on  for  some  time  without 
much  need  of  comment  on  our  part ;  for  while 
states  and  empires  arc  convulsed  with  change, 
and  stand  before  ns  at  length,  mighty  torsos, 
divested  of  their  fair  proportions,  and  we  see,  as 
we  gaze,  how  all  this  must  of  necessity  come  to 
pass,  still  the  participants  in  the  drama  are 
rarely  conscious  of  the  steps,  and  they  go  on 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  singing  cradle 
lullabies,  heaping  the  dust  of  the  churchyards, 
young  men  growing  into  manhood  and  maidens 
into  loveliness,  while  an  invisible  force  slowly 
rolls  aside  the-curtains  of  destiny.  The  histori- 
,  an  looks  back  and  traces  step  by  step  that  prog¬ 
ress  of  ideas  which  must  eventuate  as  we  see  ; 
but  it  has  been  ^ven  only  once  to  the  world 
that  a  great  hand  should  appear  from  the  in¬ 
visible  cause,  and  write  upon  the  wall  the  fiat 
of  a  race.  In  our  own  time,  even,  the  seeds  of 
a  mighty  but  bloodless  revolution  are  eteadily 
germinating,  yet  men  do  not  perceive  it  In  the 
course  of  time  it  will  be  here,  and  then  America 
will  stand  a  queen  among  the  nations. 

And  BO  it  happened  that  the  fair  sister  of 
Washington  grew  into  beauty  aad  the  brotheni 
into  manhood,  while  George,  now  claimed 
the  country,  will  no  more  be  allowed  to  rest 
Where  a  good  workman  is  to  be  found,  be  sure 
there  will  be  great  work  done.  No  idle  instru¬ 
ment  is  ever  provided  by  the  Great  Father.  If 
we  look  to  the  youth  the  times  of  this  George 
Washington,  who  is  now  twenty,  a  little  more  or 
less,  we  shall  find  them  to  abound  in  marked 
characteristics  ;  they  are  a  very  sturdy,  self-re¬ 
liant  class;  tall,  broad-shouldered,  with  large 
foreheads,  thick  through  between  the  ears,  and 
high  in  the  region  of  the  sentiments  ;  so  full  ore 
they  in  the  ideal  region  that  the  first  glance 
would  suggest  a  race  of  poets,  which  indeed  they 
are  in  the  great  score  of  God’s  works,  in  a  grand 


Phdre  Marquette,  and  a  companion  of  the  of  France,  socnrlng  the  country  to  their  sover- 
name  of  Joliet,  had  passed  down  the  Mieeieefppl,  eign.  The  English  claimed  the  same  on  the 
in  a  emoe,  so  early  as  1G73 — thus,  as  subjects  ground  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who,  for  a 


drama ;  but  they  are  not  the  kind  of  men  to  sit, 
as  our  poets  do,  with  pen  in  hand  and  a  sheet 
of  symbollo  “foolscap”  before  them.  They 
hare  a  high  temperament,  every  one  of  them, 
bright,  open  eyes,  and  a  shape  that  idiows  that  a 
good  dinner  would  not  be  amiss  to  them,  for 
they  stand  strong  and  wdl  in  their  tight  breeches^ 
and  their  silken  hose,  buckled  just  below 
the  knees,  do  not  cover  “spindle-shanks”  in 
the  least  Their  whole  port  indicates  sense, 
courage,  and  the  presence  of  manliness. 

The  women,  also,  are  sedate,  and  have  a  no- 
tioeaUe  wisdom  and  discretion.  They  have  a 
way  of  folding  their  hands  before  them  with  a 
matronly  composure,  not  unpleosing  to  behold. 
It  is  only  two  hundred  years  ago  that  women 
were  under  the  power  of  the  priests  in  England  ; 
but  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  they 
bad  been  ever  after  compelled  to  think  for  them- 
setvesL  It  is  no  more  than  two  hundred  years 
nnoe  the  beautiful  Anna  Askew  was  burned  at 
the  stake  for  her  clear,  conrageous  thinking ; 
and  now  here,  in  this  Western  wiiderness,  appears 
a  race  of  women  given  much  to  the  same  thing, 
and  accompanied  with  no  fear.  We  apprehend 
the  men  would  have  thought  to  less  purpose, 
had  the  women  not  como  to  their  aid. 

In  England,  the  laws  were  still  atrociously 
severe  against  women.  They  oonld  not  but  know 
this,  and  it  must  enter  into  their  thoughts  often. 
It  was  but  a  few  years  ago — 1722,  and  again  in 
1747 — that  two  women  were  bunud  aUve  for  the 
murder  of  their  hnsbands — in  the  same  year,  a 
man  had  been  hangti  for  poisoning  his  wife— and 
these  legal  crimes  of  burning  are  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  down  nearly  to  our  own  timea  The  En- 
glisb  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  burning  women 


fbr  the  same  crime  that  they  punish  men  for  by 
bangitag,  which,  indeed,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
the  more  decorous  method  of  the  two.''  It  may 
be  that  their  heads  are  pulled  off  under  the  (hg- 
gots,  by  iron  books,  as  was  the  custom  in  France, 
“  because  of  the  greater  delicacy  of  their  sex.” 
But  we  must  not  rtop  to  talk  of  these  enormi¬ 
ties,  for  old  women  will  be  burned  for  witches 
in  Europe  a  great  many  years  after  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking;  nine  poor,  helpless 
women,  friendless  in  their  gray  hairs,  will  be 
burned  the  I7th  of  June,  1776,  at  Warteburg. 
Verily,  these  calm,  sensible  women  of  America 
will  need  to  pray  devoutly  for  the  “  good  time 
coming.”  •' 

In  the  colonies  will  be  found  a  certain  unan¬ 
imity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  taxes  and  restric¬ 
tions  generally;  but,  at  the  present  time,  so 
indignant  are  they,  each  one,  at  the  growing 
encroachments  of  France,  that  they  suspend  any 
very  energetic  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the 
mother  country  that  they  may  more  effectually 
repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  emissaries  of  France,  unwearied  as  they 
were  enterprising,  had  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  at  this  time,  and  established  themselves  at 
New  Orleans,  from  which  place  they  were  grad¬ 
ually  linking  themselves  to  the  Canadas,  I7 
means  of  a  string  of  forts  commanding  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
thus  securing  the  whole  vast  area  embraced  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  western 
tributaries,  hemming  in  the  English  by  the 
means  to  a  narrow  Atlantic  strip  comprising  the 
Aiieghanies  and  the  land  east  of  them. 

The  French  laid  claim  to  that  territory  as  the 
right  of  discovery,  it  being  well  known  that 
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Bom  equal  to  what  would  purcbatw  a  «inall  sheep 
pasture,  by  solemn  compact  ceded  the  area  of  ; 
an  empire.  | 

Little,  probably,  did  the  unfortunate  LaSalle,  j 
who  perished  upon  the  banks  of  the  “  Father  of  i 
Rivers  ”  (the  Indian  signiBcation  of  the  Missis*  | 
sippi  River),  worn  down  by  sickness  and  his  I 
brave  heart  broken  by  treachery,  realize  the  I 
mighty  claim  which  was  to  grow  out  of  his 
great  enterprise.  Far  less  did  the  simple  mis¬ 
sionary,  Marquette,  who,  with  a  single  compan¬ 
ion,  paddled  bis  canoe  across  La  Belle  Riviere 
(the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  Ohio),  in¬ 
tent  only  to  convert  the  savages  from  their 
paganism  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  fore¬ 
see  the  important  part  which  bis  name  would 
subsequently  play  upon  the  page  of  history. 
These  men,  so  adventurous,  so  Arm  and  fearless, 
must  havo  felt  the  stir  of  great  and  beautiful 
emotions,  as  under  overhanging  branches,  amid 
wild  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  they  swept  down 
these  magnificent  rivers,  resonant  only  with  the 
wild  voices  of  nature. 

Rarely  is  it  given  to  man  to  experience  more 
nnalloyed  pleasure  than  that  which  i^ngs  from 
an  intimate  communion  with  God,  through  the 
beauty  and  the  majesty  of  his  crtsxtion,  as  yet 
unprofaned  with  the  touch  of  art,  or  desecrated 
by  the  presence  of  crime.  There  is  always  a 
cord  in  the  heart  responsive  to  the  touch  of  the 
Arab  and  gipsy  life  of  untrammeled  freedom. 

The  Ohio  Company  was  not  idle,  but  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  supply  themselves  with  such  articles 
as  were  known  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Indians, 
and  importing  from  England  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war.  In  all  this  contest  between  rival 
kingdoms  for  the  possession  of  a  valley  which 
realizes  in  beauty  our  dreams  of  Paradise — 
abounding  in  game,  rich  in  natural  meadows, 
and  unrivaled  in  majestic  rivers — the  claims  of 
the  Indian  to  his  ancient  hunting  grounds  and 
council  fires  were  considered  as  a  matt»  easy  of 
adjustment.  A  few  civilized  gifts,  a  meeting  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  the  exchange  of  wam¬ 
pum  belts,  and  a  few  draughts  froia  the  calumet 
of  peace,  it  was  thou(d>I  would  be  aH-eufficient ; 
and  so,  in  fact,  it  proved  in  a  n^jorlty  of  eases. 

While  the  Ohio  Company  were  preparing  to 
assert  their  right  to  the  lands  claimed  by  their 
charter  west  of  the  Alleghanles,  including  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  the  French  forces 
had  already  token  the  field,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  who  dispatched 
Celcran  de  Bienville,  at  the  head  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  followers,  to  make  good  the  claims  of , the 
French  (Government  to  the  disputed  territory. 
They  crossed  the  lakes  early  in  1749,  and  de- 
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scended  the  Ohio  with  all  the  paraphernalia  «f 
war,  besides  bearing  presents  wherewith  to  be¬ 
guile  the  friendliness  of  the  powerful  savage 
tribes — ^who,  from  time  immemorial,  claimed  the 
land  under  the  flefship  of  the  first  Great  Ruler 
of  the  Nations. 

Besides  thessithey  carried  with  them  leaden 
plates^  to  be  sank  at  the  junction  of  riven,  and 
to  be  fastened  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  ostting 
forth  die  claims  of  the  French  to'ithe  load  in 
question.  One  of  these  plates  has  been  dug  up 
withiji  a  few  years,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mask- 
ingum,  bearing  the  date  Aug.  )fi,  1740->«  cu¬ 
rious  sellc  of  w  idle  boast ;  for  of  all  the  land 
once  claimed  by «  power  *'  whose  vaulting  am¬ 
bition  ovsrieaps  itself,”  not  a  rood  of  .  ground 
remains  this  day  in  its  posKssion  on  the  whole 
northern  oontinent  of  America. 

It  woidd  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  might 
have  been  the  destiny  of  the  country  had  France 
been  able  to  make  her  claims  good ;  but  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  bad  fbe  held  theVaUey  of 
the  Mississippi — now  teeming  with  a  free  and 
independent  population,  subject  to  law,  devoted 
to  agriculture,  science  and  art — the  race  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  the  spread  ot  republican  ideas  had 
been  delayed  many  centuries.  That  mercurial 
people,  greedy  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  cmel 
and  rapacious,  coostitotionally  skeptical,  and 
practically  priest-ridden,  are  mwally  incapable 
of  that  persistency  of  principle  essential  to  the 
propagation  of  great  ideas.  But  God  bad  other 
designs,  in  his  aH-beneficent  providence,  for  the 
people  and  country  of  America.  : 

The  Virginia  Ohio  Company  found  a  desirable 
person  to  explore  their  pioperty  in  the  person  of 
Christopher  Gist,  one  of  those  hardy,  advoi- 
turons  spirits  who  do  the  work  of  heroes  nn- 
conscioua  by  what  name  their  achievements  will 
be  denominated.  This  man  was  the  Daniel  Boone 
of  the  Western  wilderness — having  settled 
himself  upon  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  near  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin, 
very  early  in  life.  He  was  bold  and  restless — 
yet,  withal,  a  man  strongly  attached  to  his 
family  and  friends ;  keen  of  observation,  abound¬ 
ing  in  rewmree,  and  poeseased  of  that  address 
and  tact  so  reqoiute  in  communicating  with 
half-civilized  men  and  savages,  jealous  of  their 
independent.' 

Gist  was  the  first  to  plant  the  English  flag  in 
the  fertile  region  which  now  comprises  the  State 
of  Ohio ;  and,  like  aaotber  Moses — who,  from 
the  hights  of  Pisgah,  beheld  the  beauty  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  ancient  Canaan,  the  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey — Christopher  Gist,  so 
early  A8  1749,  having  ascended  a  monntcun  in 


the  vicinity  of  Cuttawa,  or  Kentucky,  saw  lying  beyond  the  monntain  passes  to  confront  tlie 
before  him,  spread  oat  like  a  vast  panorama,  savage  in  his  wilderncFS  lair ;  but  they  were 
lakes  end  rivers,  mountains  and  valleys,  beauti-  well  disposed  to  the  plan  proposed,  which  was 
ful  as  the  visions  which  haunt  the  pillow  of  that  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  tribes  should 
sleep — a  country  which  we  in  our  day  call  the  meet  the  English  in  council  in  the  Province  of 
State  of  Kentucky.  Virginia.  The  wary  chiefs  did  not  entirely  com- 

This  man  visited  all  the  tribes  of  the  region,  mit  themselves,  but  promised  to  take  the  whole 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  spot  upon  which  thing  into  consideration  at  a  great  council  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  tribes  designed  to  hold  at  Lagstown  early  in 
which  was  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  known  to  the  ensuing  Spring.  One  of  the  chiefs,  after 
be  in  the  pay  of  French  emissaries.  lie  followed  listening  to  the  talk  of  Gist,  quaintly  ked  : 
the  Indian  trail  at  the  peril  of  his  life  ;  but  he  was  “  If  our  fathers,  the  English,  claim  all  the  lands 
not  of  the  kind  to  be  intimidated  by  hazards,  or  lying  upon  onn  side  of  the  River  Ohio,  and 
deterred  by  the  presence  of  danger.  Ho  fol-  our  fathers,  the  French,  claim  all  which  lie 
lowed  the  tracks  of  the  buflUlo,  and  the  paths  on  the  other,  where  is  the  land  of  the  Indians  7'* 
worn  by  wild  beasts,  swam  his  horse  across  Poor  child  of  the  woods,  thou  art  not  the  only 
rivers,  and  paddled  his  canoe  down  boiling  rap-  one  who  has  asked  the  *•  where  ”  of  his  robbery, 
ids — sleeping  under  the  broad  heavens,  or  in  and  echo  only  answers  “  Where.” 
the  wigwam  of  the  Indian — till  the  country  was  Notwithstanding  the  rich  presents  and  prom- 
chorted  in  his  mind  like  the  printed  leaves  of  a  iscs  of  aid  which  the  French  lavished  upon  the 
beautiful  romance.  Indians,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Western  tribes 

He  found  the  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Penn-  — the  Muskingums,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees 
sylvania,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  intent,  and  Hiamis,  no  less  than  the  Confederation  of 
like  himself,  to  win  the  tribes  to  the  interest  of  the  Irrequois  at  the  North — revolted  instinctively 
the  English.  The  simple  savages  sent  their  from  the  treachery  and  greed  of  the  French 
scouts  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  two  men,  emissaries.  They  had  watched  them  in  all  their 
who,  with  a  few  tmsty  woodmen,  thus  ventured  movements,  and  seen  with  jealous  scrutiny  those 
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mysterious  plates  of  lead,  inscribed  with  caljal- 
istic  charms,  lowered  into  the  rivers  from  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  secure  the  luxuries  of 
their  vrild-wood  table,  and  nailed  upon  trees 
through  roads  in  which  roamed  the  elk  and  the  ; 
bufialo  which  were  to  reward  the  skill  of  the  | 
hunter  and  vary  the  cheer  of  the  hunter’s  wife.  1 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  incipient  steps  of 
our  American  Union  were  suggested  by  the  wis- ' 
doin  of  the  irrequois,  who,  for  ages  prior  to  the  | 
landing  of  the  white  men  upon  the  continent,  | 
had  realized  the  security  inspired  by  a  confeder¬ 
ation  of  tribes.  They  were  even  wiser  than  the  j 
whites  of  our  own  day  in  the  estimation  of  worn- 1 
anhood  ;  for,  by  one  of  their  usages,  the  mother  ^ 
who  had  reared  a  son  worthy  to  be  received  as  j 
a  chief  in  the  tribe,  was  permitted  to  take  her  | 
scat  in  the  national  councils  ;  hence  their  edicts  | 
emanated,  in  their  own  language,  “  from  the  j 
wise  women  and  old  men  of  the  tribes.”  We 
can  well  imagine  the  pride  with  which  the 
mother,  Spartan-like  in  her  magnanimity,  would 
look  upon  a  sou  who  thus  rewarded  her  care  in 
his  behalf,  and  through  whom  she  thus  became 
honored.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
office  of  chief  was  elective,  not  hereditary,  in  the 
Six  Nations. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Irrequois  represented  strong¬ 
ly  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  machinations  of  the 
Frencli,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  concerted ! 
action  to  avert  the  threatened  danger  to  the 
English  colonies.  Accordingly,  Governor  Clin¬ 
ton  inviUnl  a  Congress  of  the  several  Provinces 
to  meet  the  Six  Nations  in  friendly  council  at 
Fort  Orange  (Albany),  in  July,  1751.  When  the 
time  arrived,  those  philosophers  of  the  woods 
appi'ared  promptly  at  the  council  board,  and  did  . 
not  fail  to  reprimand  in  strong  terms  the  supine- 1 
ness  of  the  English,  who  were  likely  to  allow  all 
the  beautiful  valleys  lying  toward  the  Western  sun 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French  for  lack  of 
that  energy  and  forecast  of  which  they,  the  unlet¬ 
tered  children  of  the  woods — taught  by  no  book  : 
but  the  great  volume  of  Nature,  inspired  only  by 
the  Great  Spirit  and  the  memory  of  renowned  ] 
warriors — were  wdlllng  to  give  them  an  example. 

At  this  Congress,  the  germ  of  our  American 
Union,  appeared  delegates  from  South  Carolina, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Thus  early  did 
the  colonies  take  their  initiative  in  our  beauti- 1 
ful  confederation  of  free  States. 


CTiAPTER  xn. 

CONTEDKJIATIOS  OF  THE  IROQrOIS. 

As  I  have  used  the  term  Irrequois  to  designate 
the  Confederation  of  the  Six  Nations,  I  will 
VoL.  V— 24. 


here  remark  that  they  were  called  by  the  En¬ 
glish  generally,  at  this  period,  Mingoes — which 
is  the  term  employed  by  Cooper,  the  novelist ; 
the  Dutch  styled  them  Maquas,  and  those  of 
other  Indian  tribes,  Mengwes.  French  historians 
use  the  more  elegant  term  of  Iroquois. 

These  people,  comprising  a  body  politic,  bet¬ 
ter  advanced  in  ideas  than  in  the  external  ap¬ 
pliances  of  civilization,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  savages.  They  had  garrisoned 
towns,  cultivated  fields,  and  orchards  of  fruit 
trees.  They  comprised  a  collection  of  men,  when 
assembled  around  the  great  council  fire  at  Onon¬ 
daga,  as  remarkable  as  any  that  appear  upon  the 
page  of  history.  They  associated  themselves 
from  nobler  motives  than  that  which  produced 
the  Homeric  Confederation  of  the  Greeks ;  for 
they  were  devoid  of  luxury  and  despised  pleas¬ 
ure.  Each  tribe  sect  a  reliable  representative  - 
to  the  annual  council,  which  convened  to  decide 
upon  matters  of  public  import,  and  which  was 
composed  of  both  sexes,  as  we  have  before  said. 

It  is  true,  they  had  not  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver;  but  they  had  learned  to  work  copper 
and  flint  to  a  marvelous  degree  of  utility,  and 
even  beauty.  Without  a  written  language,  they 
possessed  a  symbolic  one  of  such  rare  force  and 
expression,  inscribed  upon  belts  many  yards  in 
length,  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  historic  reg¬ 
istry.  These  belts  were  preserved  in  cabinets 
provided  for  their  reception — each  one  being  de¬ 
voted  to  some  individual  or  national  enterprise 
deemed  worthy  of  being  kept  in  remembrance 
by  the  tribes.  At  stated  periods,  the  “  wise 
women  ”  and  great  warriors  assembled  them¬ 
selves  together,  and  summoned  the  young  men 
before  them.  Then,  the  cabinet  was  opened ; 
and,  one  of  the  belts  being  produced,  the  story 
thereon  symbolized  was  explained  and  recounted 
by  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  dignified  of  the 
meeting,  in  a  slow,  impressive  manner,  while 
“  Young  Iroquois  ”  (in  our  modern  phraseology) 
listened  in  silence.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
speaker  gave  the  end  of  the  belt  to  the  youth 
nearest  him — who,  in  turn,  was  expected  to  take 
up  the  narrative,  and  relate  it  in  his  own  words. 

It  was  considered  a  mark  of  intelligence  and 
an  indication  of  promise  when  the  young  man 
was  able  to  do  this  with  spirit  and  propriety — 
the  more  as  the  mothers  of  these  candidates  for 
popular  favor  occupied  a  circle  nearest  the 
council,  beyond  whom  were  the  dusky  maidens 
of  the  tribe,  by  no  means  uninterested  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  scene,  and  not  without  thnir  smiles 
for  the  successful  essayist,  and  their  jibes  at  any 
failure. 

The  same  belt  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till 
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each  could  recite  the  incident  which  .it  was  meant 
to  perpetuate  in  a  becoming  manner.  Then  an¬ 
other,  and  another  belt  succeeded,  at  the  sev¬ 
eral  meetings,  till  the  national  history  was  fixed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  growing  youth  of  both 
sexes,  although  only  the  young  men  took. part  in 
the  recitations.  When  any  of  them  failed, 
through  dullness  or  inattention,  no  prompting  or 
delay  was  permitted,  but  the  disgraced  neophyte 
instantly  transferred  the  belt  to  the  next  in  order. 

In  this  way  it  was  that  the  youth  of  the  tribes 
were  publicly  and  carefully  trained,  by  a  system 
more  beautiful  and  more  humane  than  that  of 
the  ancient  Spartans  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  a  Lo¬ 
gan  sprang  from  this  unique  culture — a  wild- 
wood  Plato,  an  aboriginal  Cicero. 

This  Confederation  consisted  originally  of  five 
nations,  and  was  so  designated ;  but,  in  1714, 
they  were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  thence  were  called  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions.  The  names  of  the  several  tribes  were, 
the  Mohawks.  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Senecas,  Cay- 
ugas,  and  Tuscaroras.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
castle  or  council  fire  is  still  pointed  out  within 
what  is  now  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Oneida, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  clump  of  venera¬ 
ble  trees,  hoary  with  the  moss  of  many  ages, 
tall  and  gnarled  by  the  wrestling  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  scarred  by  time  and  contact,  amid  whose 
scanty  branches  the  eagle  sits  in  watch  of  prey, 
is  all  that  remains  to  mark  this  ancient  resort  of 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  a  once  powerful  na¬ 
tion — a  nation  the  terror  of  whose  arms  startled 
the  child  amid  the  rocking  pines  of  the  St  Croix 
and  the  Penobscot,  struck  alarm  into  the  hearts 
of  people  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  shook  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Chero- 
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kce  with  the  fierce  outbreak  of  their  war-whoop. 
To  the  tribe  of  the  Onondagas  was  committed 
the  sacred  duty  of  watching  the  ever-burning 
flame  of  the  council  fire,  the  decay  of  which 
was  regarded  as  an  omen  as  much  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  as  the  extinguishment  of  the  fire  of  the 
Vestal,  the  flame  of  the  Parsee,  or  the  Shckiuah 
of  the  Jew. 

It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
uninitiated  to  find  the  name  Logan  designating 
an  Iroquois  warrior.  He  was  so  named  by  bis 
father,  Shikellimus,  a  chief  of  the  Cayuga  tribe, 
in  honor  of  James  Logan,  a  distinguished  friend 
of  the  Indians. 

Logan  was  buried  near  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Auburn,  New  York,  where  is  a  beautiful 
cemetery  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian 
mound,  the  circumvallations  of  which,  evidently 
military  in  form,  are  nearly  perfect,  though 
overgrown  with  enormous  forest  trees.  In  this 
peaceful  retreat  has  been  raised  an  appropriate 
monument,  an  obelisk,  upon  which  is  inscribed 
the  touching  exclamation  of  the  bereaved  war¬ 
rior  :  “  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?” 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  history 
hereafter. 

Indeed,  a  superstitious  import  was  attached  to 
this  continually  ascending  flame,  as  is  evident 
from  a  speech  of  Hendrick,  a  Mohawk  chief,  and 
always  a  fast  friend  of  the  English — a  speech  re¬ 
plete  with  the  finest  elements  of  true  eloquence. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  of  the 
Indians,  held  at  the  scat  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  September,  1753.  Mount  Johnson  stood  not 
far  from  the  present  city  of  Rome,  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  those  inland  cities  which  enrich  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
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We  give  but  a  portion  of  this  remarkable  appeal 
of  Hendrick.  Hu  reraonstratea  with  the  tribes, 
because  portions  of  them,  Senecas  and  Onon- 
dagas,  have  seceded  to  the  French,  having 
joined  the  missionary  and  trading  station  at  Os- 
wcgatchie,  now  Ogdensburg ; 

“  Brothers — It  grieves  me  sorely  to  find  the 
road  hither  so  grown  up  with  weeds  for  want  of 
being  used,  and  your  fire  almost  expiring  at 
Onondaga,  witere  il  leat  decreed  hy  the  vnsdmn  qf  our 
anceetors  that  it  ehould  never  be  extinguished.  You 
know  it  was  a  saying  among  them,  that  when  the 
fire  teas  out  here  i/ou  would  be  no  longer  a  people,'^ 

The  whole  speech  was  replete  with  that  sa¬ 
gacity  for  which  the  Mohawk  was  distinguished, 
combined  with  touches  of  pathos,  which,  now 
that  the  Onondaga  council  fire  is  extinguished, 
and  the  fatal  prediction  verified,  we  read  with 
tears  blinding  the  page  as  we  con  the  record. 

The  Indians  guarded  their  rights  with  persist¬ 
ent  care,  and  when  compelled  by  the  stress  of 
circumstances  to  yield  to  an  inevitable  destiny, 
they  did  so  with  a  dignity  which  must  command 
our  respect.  Even  so  late  as  1734,  when  they 
ceded  a  portion  of  their  territory  to  the  Province 
of  Virginia,  they  stipulated  for  the  continuance 
of  a  war-path  through  the  alienated  district 

They  were  a  far-seeing,  haughty  people,  and 
when  invited  to  meet  the  Indians  in  council,  at 
Logstown,  replied  with  the  dignity  of  emperors, 
and  worthy  of  those  eminent  lawgivers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  ever-burning  council  fire  in  the  cas¬ 
tle  at  Onondaga.  The  Ohio  tribe.s,  numerous  and 
powerful,  were  Induced  to  meet  at  Logstown,  to 
form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Virginia,  but  the 
council  of  Onondaga  declined  to  attend,  in  a  few 
words  of  force  and  pith,  which  might  be  a  model 
for  modern  diplomatists : 

“  It  is  not  our  custom  to  meet  to  treat  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  State,  in  the  woods  and  weeds.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  wants  to  speak  to  us,  and  de¬ 
liver  us  a  present  from  our  father  of  England, 
we  will  meet  him  at  Albany,  where  we  e.xpcct 
the  Governor  of  New  York  will  be  present.” 

It  is  curious  to  find  these  philosophers  and 
statesmen  of  the  wilds  rebuking  the  tardiness  of 
the  colonies  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  the 
French.  They  ask  :  “  Where  are  your  forts,  and 
where  are  your  men,  to  repel  the  movements  of 
your  enemies.  You  do  nothing,  while  th(^  arc 
building  fortifications  and  covering  the  Western 
valley  with  their  scouts  and  trading  men.” 

The  policy  of  securing  the  friendship  of  this 
powerful  people  became  one  of  great  moment  in 
the  inevitable  conflict  approaching  between  the 
two  Governments  of  France  and  England.  The 
Iroquois,  conscious  of  their  power,  temporized 


shrewdly  for  a  while,  but  at  length  sided  with 
the  colonics  of  England.  The  French  were  al¬ 
ready  in  alliance  with  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  bad  even  induced  some  of  the 
Western  tribes  subjugated  by  the  Confederation, 
and  held  as  tributaries,  to  open  revolt  By  sid¬ 
ing  with  the  French  they  would  need  fight  over 
I  their  old  battles,  or  acknowledge  the  independr 
I  cnco  of  enemies  who  bed  once  been  subdued 
I  aud  compelled  to  allegiance,  or  be  obliged  to 
abandon  their  ancient  bunting  grounds,  and 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  far  West — a  thing  which 
the  proud  Iroquois  were  not  likely  to  do,  for 
they  were  as  domineering  as  they  were  irresist¬ 
ible,  numbering,  as  they  did,  more  than  two 
thousand  picked  fighting  men,  who  were  never 
known  to  turn  their  back  to  a  foe. 

Many  temporary  alliances  bad  been  made  with 
the  French ;  but  such  had  been  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  that  people,  aud  such  their  contemp¬ 
tuous  treatment  of  the  Indians,  that  an  utterly 
hostile  disposition  had  manifested  itself  on  their 
part,  and  they  hod  from  time  to  time  arisen  with 
cruel  vindictiveness,  and  massacred  their  agents 
in  any  and  every  shape,  not  sparing  even  the 
pious  and  devoted  French  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  had  sought  to  win  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  The  Iroquois,  sa¬ 
gacious  and  diplomatic  themselves,  regarded 
these  men  as  no  more  than  political  tools  who 
a.'sumcd  the  garb  of  religion,  and  they  rooted 
up  their  stations  by  the  consuming  fire  and  the 
deadly  tomahawk.  Foremost  in  these  sanguin¬ 
ary  acts  were  the  Mohawks,  a  tribe  remarkable 
for  the  cruelty  as  well  as  courage  of  their  dis¬ 
position  ;  subtle,  penetrating  and  indomitable, 
they  could  hardly  endure  an  equal,  never  a  su¬ 
perior.  They  inhabited  the  region  now  known 
as  Albany  and  Troy,  extending  along  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  River,  and  holding  their  cruel  orgies  with¬ 
in  the  roar  of  the  mighty  Cohoes  Falls,  where 
the  rocking  pines  and  the  sound  of  many  waters 
mingled  with  the  requiums  of  brave  men,  who 
extinguished  the  sense  of  pain  by  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  song. 

I  have  been  thus  full  in  speaking  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  because  they,  more  than  all  other  tribes, 
are  most  nearly  associated  with  our  own  his¬ 
tory,  and  because  to  the  feuds  of  hostile  tribes 
and  the  action  of  wild-wood  diplomacy,  no  less 
than  to  French  double-dealing,  we  must  ascribe 
many  an  outbreak  of  rapine  and  murder,  which 
at  this  time  began  to  stain  the  annals  of  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  no  less  than  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

It  is  proper  to  note  here  that,  from  the  earli¬ 
est  settlement  of  the  Schuyler  family  at  the 
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about  for  a  moru  suitable  person  to  perform  a 
duty  at  once  honorable  and  perilous.  Georgs 
Washington,  a  youth  of  scarcely  more  than 
twenty-one,  already  commands  one  of  the  four 
military  sections  into  which  Virginia  is  divided, 
which  involves  the  rank  of  major.  He  is  now  well 
known  for  his  great  discretion,  courage  and  per- 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Company  remonstrated  strong-  sistcncc  in  duty ;  he  has  been  much  in  the  wil¬ 
ly  with  the  Lieutenant,  but  acting  Governor  of  derness,  and  is  full  of  resources  to  meet  its  many 
Virginia,  at  the  aggressive  position  of  the  French  exigencies;  he  is  affluent  of  health  and  manly 
and  their  Indian  allies.  The  Governor  was  a  activity — which  are  of  themselves  requisites  not 
stockholder  in  this  Company,  which  might  have  to  be  slighted  in  commissions  demanding  cour- 
accelerated  his  otherwise  tardy  movements,  age  as  well  as  trust. 

But  the  Ohio  Company  was  not  destined  to  ad-  George  Wa.«hington,  besides  that  ho  has  held 
vanco  individual  interests ;  for,  as  events  develop  the  office  of  Public  Surveyor  to  the  Province  of 
themselves,  it  will  bo  swallowed  up  in  move-  Virginia,  and  at  nineteen  had  been  made  Adju- 
ments  of  greater  import,  and  leave  its  members  tant-General,  in  the  northern  section,  of  the  pro- 
very  much  out  of  pocket.  vincial  troops — each  station  bringing  him  strong- 

A  person  by  the  name  of  William  Trent,  a  dull  ly  in  the  public  eye — has,  when  hardly  twenty- 
man,  of  little  courage  or  resource,  was  now  sent  one  years  of  ago,  allied  himself  also  to  the  Ilon- 
out  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  French  orable  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
commander.  Ho  made  his  way  to  Logstown,  an  a  position  supposed  of  itself  to  demand  integrity 
Indian  settlement  near  where  at  present  stands  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  aspirant.  Thiscir- 
the  city  of  Pittsburg,  but  the  French  and  In-  cumstance  will  make  him  still  l)ettcr  acquainted 
dians  wore  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  up  with  the  prominent  men  of  the  period.  It  is  well 
the  river.  He  turned  aside  to  visit  the  Twight-  known  that  all  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution 
wees,  where  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  wore  thus  allied  in  tliis  ancient  brotherhood. 
Commissioners,  George  Croghan  and  Christo-  who  were  the  earliest  to  symbolize  the  nobleness 
pher  Gist,  had  the  year  before  induced  the  In-  and  beauty  of  work,  and  which  emliodied  in  the 
dians  to  strike  the  French  flag  to  that  of  the  spirit  of  its  organization  the  germs  of  the  demo- 
English.  He  was  astonished  to  find  every  thing  cratic  idea. 

reversed,  and  the  lilies  of  France  waving  proud-  Washington  was  not  slow  to  accept  the  trust 
ly  over  the  council  house.  A  battle  had  been  reposed  in  him.  Calling  to  his  aid  the  sturdy 
fought,  and  the  friendly  Indians  defeated  with  pioneer  of  the  woods,  Christopher  Gist,  of  whom 
great  loss.  Intimidated  at  the  threatening  as-  we  have  before  spoken,  he  started,  bearing  cre- 
pect  of  the  frontier,  Trent  returned  home,  hav-  dentials  from  Governor  Dinwiddic  to  be  pre- 
ing  aeeompli.'hed  little  or  nothing.  sented  to  the  Indians  friendly  to  the  English, 

In  this  emergency.  Governor  Dinwiddio  looked  and  to  such  others  as  were  needful  to  advance 


point  now  known  as  Saratoga,  they  possessed 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  Mohawks,  ob¬ 
tained  by  that  characteristic  kindness  and  jus¬ 
tice  which  has  endeared  the  name  to  American 
history. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the  country, 
threatening  bloodshed  and  war,  when  the  mem- 
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the  interests  of  his  mission.  The  little  party 
consisted  of  but  eight  persons,  who  were  to  make 
their  way  in  the  dead  of  Winter  through  an  in-  > 
hospitable  wilderness,  filled  with  Indians  of 
doubtful  friendliness,  incited  to  acts  of  atrocity 
upon  any  and  every  motive,  whether  of  interest 
or  revenge.  j 

By  the  letter  of  credentials  he  was  to  proceed 
to  Logstown,  where  the  Indian  council  had  taken 
place  the  year  before,  and  where  the  Miamis,  the 
Shawnees  and  Delawares  had  thrown  themselves 
upon  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  waited 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  Six  Nations  as 
friends  to  their  brother,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  hunting  party  of  the  Six  | 
Nations,  while  pursuing  game  early  in  April,  | 
1753,  near  the  rapids  of  the  SL  Lawrence,  not 
for  from  Oswegatchie,  the  site  of  the  city  of  Og- 
densburg.  New  York,  beheld  suddenly  a  numer¬ 
ous  body  of  French  and  Indians — the  latter  in 
all  the  pomp  of  arms  and  warlike  paint — on  their 
way  to  Lake  Ontario,  where  boats  were  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  transport  them  to  the  portage  at  Niagara  { 
and  across  Lake  Eric,  to  meet  their  allies  in  the  ' 
contested  territory  bordering  on  the  Ohio.  I 

There  were  no  railroads  and  telegraphs  in 
tho.se  days,  but  the  instinct  of  the  Indian  is  al- 1 
most  os  unerring  as  the  one,  and  his  celerity  of 
foot  vies  with  the  rapidity  of  the  other.  Cast-  ' 
ing  aside  the  implements  of  the  chase,  two  of 
their  fieetest  runners  darted  away  through  the 
tangled  woods,  guided  by  ancient  marks  invisi¬ 
ble  to  all  but  the  keen  sense  of  the  practiced 
warrior,  ailU  bore  the  intelligence  to  the  ever- 1 
burning  council  fire  of  the  Confederation  at 
Onondaga.  In  less  than  two  days,  fresh  runners 
bore  the  decision  of  the  Great  Council  to  the 
nearest  English  station.  On  the  14th  of  the 
same  month  of  April,  a  band  of  Mohawk  war¬ 
riors  rushed  into  the  castle  of  Sir  William  John¬ 
son,  warning  him  that  the  hatchet  had  been  torn 
from  its  resting-place,  and  the  English  must  pre-  | 
pare  for  action  ;  Du  Quesne  was  already  in  the  ' 
field,  and  the  allied  tribes  must  be  protected,  or 
there  would  be  no  room  for  any  but  the  French  j 
and  their  Indian  allies  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Office  of  Poetry. — There  are  so  many  ' 
tender  and  holy  emotions  flying  about  iu  our 
inward  world  which,  like  angels,  can  never  as¬ 
sume  the  body  of  an  outward  act ;  so  many  rich 
and  lovely  flowers  spring  up  which  bear  no  seed, 
that  it  is  happiness  poetry  was  invented,  which 
receives  into  its  limbus  all  these  incorporeal 
spirits,  and  the  perfume  of  all  these  flowers. 
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I. 

TUK  MAN. 

Earl  Pietreul  was  an  honest,  round  little 
man,  sedentary  and  phlegmatic,  pensive  and  p.a- 
tient,  following  the  respectable  and  profitable 
trade  of  breeches-maker. 

His  face  was  the  index  of  his  mind,  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  very  remarkable  or  sagacious  in  it. 
A  joke  or  a  witticism  was  as  foreign  to  his  un¬ 
derstanding  08  to  his  utterance,  for  he  could 
neither  give  nor  take — always  mea.suring  his 
periods,  and  clipping  his  words,  with  the  same 
exactness  as  he  did  his  cloth. 

In  his  gait  there  was  neither  gentility  nor 
firmness ;  for  his  legs,  small  and  slender  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  bulk,  being  rather  inclined  to 
bow,  occasioned  him  to  waddle  and  trundle 
along,  to  the  great  diversion  and  mockery  of 
every  little  scapegrace  in  the  town.  But  the 
breeches-maker  was  a  man  of  too  much  solidity 
to  be  moved  by  a  trifle  ;  and,  although  he  never 
laughed  at  their  derision — nor,  indeed,  at  any 
thing  else  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life — their 
satirical  remarks  were  wholly  disregarded ;  and, 
puffing  forth  the  fumes  of  his  pipe,  with  his 
hands  thrust  in  the  capacious  pockets  of  his 
nether  coverings,  he  made  his  way  with  the  pr»- 
cision  and  diligence  of  a  trekwhuyt. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  mental  and  per¬ 
sonal  peculiarities  of  Karl  Pictrchl,  he  was  a 
general  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  In  fact, 
it  was,  doubtless,  to  those  very  peculiarities  ha 
owed  their  favor  ;  and  most  of  his  associates  be¬ 
ing  shrewd  fellows,  and  fond  of  cracking  a  joke 
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in  a  good-humored  way,  they  regarded  Karl  as 
a  most  eligible  butt  for  their  raillery  ;  and  the 
more  bo,  as  their  wit,  however  broad,  wa.s  very 
unlikely  to  give  offense  where  its  point  was 
neither  felt  nor  understood.  Yet,  like  the  con¬ 
cussion  of  flint  and  steel,  the  meeting  of  Karl 
and  his  comrades  was  always  productive  of  some 
bright  sparks. 

•  II. 

BIS  DWBLinfG 

Was  that  of  his  forefathers,  where,  even  in  the 
remembrance  of  Karl,  his  grandfather,  Markus, 
and  his  own  father,  Gcrrit  Pietrchl,  had  manu¬ 
factured  coverings  for  the  lower  parts  of  the 
grandfathers  and  fathers  of  half  the  town ;  and 
here  did  he  more  diligently  pursue  his  sedentary  | 
labor,  after  the  good  and  excellent  example  of  ; 
his  breeches-making  and  industrious  progenitors,  i 
following  their  cut  and  fashion  as  the  thread  ' 
followeth  the  needle — and  everybody,  not  with-  j 
out  reason,  reckoned  him  a  man  of  tolerable  sub- ' 
stance ;  for  Karl  was  no  rolling  stone,  though  ' 
be  might  certainly  look  like  one,  having  never  | 
traveled  further  than  from  one  end  of  the  town  ' 
to  the  other. 

in. 

xy  OBSKRVATioir. 

A  man’s  fame  is  very  often  his  misfortune ;  ! 
for  no  sooner  doth  fortune  or  favor  raise  man  ' 
above  his  proper  level,  than  he  is  immediately  j 
rendered  unea.«y  by  those  who  flock  around, 
either  to  admire  or  laugh  at  him,  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  the  courtesy  of  the  one  party,  or  parry  the 
sneering  politeness  of  the  other,  if  he  possess 
discrimination  enough  to  make  the  distinction. 

Unfortunately  for  Master  Karl,  he  had  the 
fame  of  being  very  good-natured  (as  we  have 
before  observed),  and  this  circumstance  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  many  wags  to  put  practical  jokes  upon 
him,  greatly  to  the  said  Karl’s  discomflture  ; 
and  a  knot  of  these  same  lovers  of  fun  having 
assembled  early  one  evening  at  their  usual  ren¬ 
dezvous  in  the  town  (where,  after  the  labors  of 
the  day,  Pietrehl  punctually  adjourned  to  enjoy 
himself),  laid  their  heads  together,  and  formed 
such  a  grand  conspiracy  against  that  placid  and 
inoffensive  man,  with  so  much  secresy  and  pre¬ 
caution  that  it  was  infallible  in  its  operations. 


KARL  ENTXR8,  WTtll  HJS  HARDS  IS  HIS  BREECHRS-POCKITS,  IR-  ' 
KOCINT  AND  VRSUSnciOrS,  WITH  A  SHORT  nPX  IN  BIS 
MOUTH. 

A  sort  of  low  grunt  passed  for  a  reply  to  the 
warm  and  friendly  greeting  of  the  company,  and 
the  top  of  a  half-tub  (his  ordinary  and  chosen 
seat)  received  the  rotund  Karl ;  and  his  little 
eyes  were  seen  at  times,  through  the  curling 


clouds  of  Bmoke  he  puffed  forth,  peering  at  one 
or  other  of  his  friends,  who  began  to  be  vastly 
I  jocose  and  loquacious,  directing  their  looks  and 
I  words  to  the  center  of  comicality — Master  Pic- 
trehl — who,  on  his  part,  winked,  nodded,  and 
I  whiffed,  sipping  intermittingly  his  pleasant  bev- 
I  erage,  which  having  by  repeated  applications 
!  completely  exhausted,  his  friends,  the  conspira- 
'  tors,  generously,  but  cunningly,  handed  him 
;  their  jugs,  the  which  the  fear  of  giving  offense 
precluded  him  from  declining,  till- at  last,  by 
dint  of  boozing,  he  began  to  blink  and  waver  a 
little  from  his  customary  erect  and  staid  de¬ 
meanor,  and  many  were  the  cunning  looks  and 
inuendocs  bandied  almt  by  those  designing 
drolls,  who  were  anxiously  watching  the  effect 
of  their  pleasant  conceit. 

V. 

A  SPEBOU. 

Observing  that  Master  Karl  was  truly  in  a 
mellow  condition,  and  that  they  had  never  seen 
him  further  gone  than  what  is  termed  fuddled, 
the  ringleader  proposed  the  health  of  “  Honest 
Mynheer  Pietrehl.”  The  jovial  fellows  simul¬ 
taneously  raised  their  hands,  their  cups,  and 
their  voices,  and  pledged  the  breeches-raaker. 

What  a  situation  was  Karl  in  I  His  heart  was 
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ward,  from  the  tub,  fast  asleep  and  unharmed, 
for  the  thicknefw  of  ten  pair  of  (not)  small 
clothes  broke  his  falL 


opened,  though  his  eyes  were  almost  closed,  by 
the  generous  liquor  he  had  so  innocently  and 
unguardedly  poured  down  his  parched  throat ; 
and  he  sensibly  felt  the  honor  they  had  conferred 
upon  him. 

Gratitude  prompted  him  to  rise,  but  plenitude 
glued  him  fast  to  the  tub-top.  However,  a 
friend’s  eye  and  hand  alike  are  prompt ;  and, 
seeing  an  Inclination  so  agreeable  to  their  own 
wishes  show  itself  in  Pictrehl,  they  quickly  of¬ 
fered  their  services  ;  and,  having  raised  him  on 
his  own  feet  and  the  head  of  the  tub,  they  left 
him  standing  in  equilibrio  between  his  corpora¬ 
tion  and  bis  inexpressibles.  With  all  the  grace 
of  a  dancing  bear,  he  extended  his  short,  thick 
arras — bearing,  in  one  hand,  his  pipe,  in  the 
other,  an  empty  jug.  He  moved  his  lips — a 
Solemn  silence  prevailed  ;  and  the  following  ex- 
pre.ssive  and  intelligible  words  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  inebriated  breechea-mnker  : 

“  Gentlemen  (hiccup) — the  honor  (hiccup) — 
thank  you.” 

The  rest  was  inaudible ;  his  drowsy  eyelids 
closed,  the  jug  and  pipe  fell  from  his  nerveless 
bands,  and  he  fell  backward,  fortunately  bnek- 


NSFATCH. 

This  was  the  moment  for  action.  The  sopo- 
rifle  potion  they  bad  administered  in  his  drink 
had  taken  effect,  and,  lifting  him  in  their  arms, 
they  bore  the  unconscious  Karl  on  board  of  a 
trekschuyt  or  passage  boat,  which  pertained,  to 
.some  of  the  conspirators  and  gave  the  word  to 
the  jagerof  driver  to  froceed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  in  a  few  .curs  they  reached  a  town  about 
ten  miles  distant,  and  raising  Karl  gently  from 
bis  sleeping-place,  marched  with  him  into  a 
neighboring  bier-kroeg,  or  ale-house,  and  there, 
placing  him  on  a  similar  half-tnb  to  the  one  he 
had  occupjed  a  few  hours  before,  in  his  own 
town,  they  sat  themselves  down  to  smoking  and 
drinking,  waiting  patiently  for  Karl’s  awaken¬ 
ing,  for  the  continuance  of  their  joke. 


Tm  imncHU-MAKiR  awakes. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  Gerrit  Pimpernel,  one  of  the  con- 
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He  extended  his  jaws  and  his  eyes  till  they 
assumed  the  fora  of  geometrical  circles,  and 
when  their  fit  of  yawning  and  staring  had  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  to  the  great 
diversion  of  his  friends,  whose  jerkins  were  vis¬ 
ibly  moved  by  an  inward  laughter  which  con¬ 
vulsed  them,  he  uttered  an  interjectional  “  Bless 
me  I”  and  shaking  his  ears  and  rubbing  his  lyes, 
which  were  rather  misty,  and  as  yet  conveyed 
very  dreary  and  imperfect  images  of  outward 
things  to  his  sensorium,  ho  rose  upon  his  1«  gs^ 
and  buttoning  his  jerkin,  pulling 
his  hat  tighter  on  his  head,  and 
«■)  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  ]inck- 

•  ”7  ets,  he  gave  a  nod  and  waddled, 

in  anything  but  a  right  line,  into 
.,-j,  *  L  y  the  public  street,  followed,  at  a 
'‘e  short  distance,  by  the  whole  group 
■,  j  of  his  giggling  companions. 

VIII. 

|fv  ' '.N  ms  couKsa 

Karl,  little  dreaming  of  the  dis- 
I  v^-  -v  tanoc  he  was  from  his  native  place, 

^  on  quitting  the  bier-kroeg,  turned 

j'''! '  ■  ' ,  to  the  right,  as  usual,  to  go  to  his 

own  shop,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
k  ^  of  the  street ;  but  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced  more  than  fifty  ])aces,  when 
h<^  drew  back  again  with  a  shudder, 
N  for  he  perceived  that  a  canal  ran 

'  directly  across  his  path. 

wEjSifct  “UmphI  Bless  me,”  said  I’lct- 
rehl,  scratching  his  head,  “  I've 
■  wandered!  yes,  old  Hans  Loblicr- 

cgt’s  good  liquor  hath  confounded 
mo.  Umphl  umphl”  Then,  ncol- 
lecting  his  nephew  lived  within  tw  o 
doors  of  the  canal,  it  occurred  to 
him  that,  in  his  present  situation, 
the  arm  of  the  youth  would  be 
very  acceptable  in  escorting  him 


spirators,  entered  the  bier-kroeg,  and  informed 
his  companions  that  he  had  engaged  several  of 
the  townspeople,  his  particular  acquaintance,  te 
aid  and  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  their 
plot,  and  the  train  they  had  laid  so  dexterously 
was  ready  to  be  fired  when  Pietrehl  should 
awake.  As  impatiently  as  a  hungry  man 
watcheth  the  boiling  of  a  pot  did  the  conspira¬ 
tors  watch  the  eyelids  of  Karl,  when,  finally,  a 
loud  and  long  drawn  snore  heralded  the  return 
of  his  senses. 


r  n  r\Si) 

■c\\(YN> 
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to  his  own  house,  which  ho  had  so 
nnaccountably  missed ;  and  no  Q 

sooner  had  ho  maturely  deliber-  ^ 

ated,  than  he  instantly  perceived  ^ 

the  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  ■  I 
and,  knocking  loudly  and  luces- 
santly  at  the  door,  a  gruff  voice  .  ut 
from  above  demanded  his  business.  11** 

“  Nicholaas,  is  that  you.  Nicho- 
laos  Pietrehl  ?”  inquired  Karl,  for  '  L 

the  voice  struck  him  as  unusually 
hoarse.  ; 

“  And  who  the - ’s  Nicholaas  J 

Pietrehl?”  said  the  man.  Karl  ■ 

started  back  with  surprise,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  wondering  at  this  | 

marvelous  change.  “  And  what  d<>  ^  |  | 

you  mean,”  continued  the  man,  <  4  -S I 

surlily,  “  by  disturbing  honest  pco-  )  f  "pi 
pie  from  Ihcir  rest  at  this  hour?”  i  \ 

“  Good  Lord  1”  exclaimed  the  as-  ^  4  Mr 

tonished  Karl,  uplifting  his  hands,  )  (  dV 

“  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  a  r 

breeches-maker,  nephew  Nicholaas  1 1 
Pietrt'hl,  the  clock-maker,  certainly 
dwelt  here  yesterday.” 

“Civil,  at  any  rate,”  muttered  (j|i|p 
Karl,  as  ho  heard  the  man  close 
the  wiudow  in  a  passion,  and  hail- 
ing  one  who  was  approaching, 

“  Prithee,  friend,”  said  he,  “  canst  thou  inform 
me  where  one  Nicholaas  Pietrehl,  a  clock-maker 
by  trade,  dwells  ?” 

“  Not  in  this  town.” 

“Howl  thou  art  a  stranger,  then,  perhaps?” 

“  Not  quite.  Mister  ;  I’ve  lived  here  the  last 
ten  years.” 

“And  not  know  Nicholaas  Pietrehl?”  said 
the  breeches-maker. 


patience  of  the  breeches-maker  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“  Who  is  he  ? — what  is  he  ?”  demanded  they, 
“lias  he  tumbled  from  the  moon?  or  has  he 
come  in  the  fog  ?” 

“  Honest  folks,”  said  Karl,  beseechingly, 
“  spare  your  jibes ;  I  am  Karl  Pietrehl.  Lord ! 
you  all  know  me !  I  have  been  a  merry-making 
with  long  Gerrit  Pimpernel,  Lon  Winkelaar,  one- 
eyed  Markus,  and  lame  Jan,  at  old  Hans  Lob- 
beregt’s ;  you  know  him,  too.” 

Testifying  their  surprise  by  holding  up  their 
hands,  and  uttering,  in  concert,  a  long  iuterjcc- 
jectional  Oh ! — “  Poor  fellow  1”  e-vclaimcd  they, 
“  he’s  certainly  crazed,  and  wants  to  make  us 
believe  we  know  folks  we  never  saw  nor  heard 
of!  Ha  I  ha!  ha!” 

“Let  me  pass!  let  me  pass!”  roared  the 
angry  breeche^maker,  unable  to  bear  their  hu¬ 
mor  any  longer,  and  rushing  desperately  for¬ 
ward,  he  passed  them,  and  ran  in  the  dircctiou 
which  he  believed  led  to  his  own  house,  for  his 
confusion  and  the  obscurity  of  the  night  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  any  particular  observation. 

Away  he  scampered,  like  a  lusty  and  un¬ 
wieldy  elephant  closed  by  the  hunters,  his  pur- 


“Umph!”  cried  Karl,  thoughtfully,  yet  really 
not  knowing  what  to  think.  “  Dost  know  Old 
Hans  Lobberegt,  Gerrit  Pimpernel,  or  Lon 
Winklelaar?” 


“  No !  Then  I  say  thou  hast  told  an  untruth  | 
in  asserting  that  thou  art  an  kihal)itant  of  this 
town.  Every  body  knows  ’em,”  said  the  indig¬ 
nant  Karl. 

Hereupon  the  townsman  could  contain  him¬ 
self  no  longer,  but,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh, 
called  out  to  some  who  were  intentionally  pass¬ 
ing,  that  there  was  a  madman  broke  loose ; 
which  they  no  sooner  heard,  than,  running  to¬ 
ward  the  astonished  Karl,  they  began  to  stare 
at  him,  and  pass  rude  jokes  ^pon  him,  till  the 
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lovely  woman  arranging  her  head-dress  before  a 
mirror,  gracefully  tossing  about  her  head  (such 
a  snow-white  swan  neck !)  and  humming  a  tunc. 
Her  skin,  contrasted  with  her  raven  hair,  ap¬ 
peared  like  polished  ivory ;  and  being,  more¬ 
over,  disencumbered  of  her  exterior  garments, 
which  lay  in  a  heap  beside  her,  she  appeared  like 
an  animated  statue,  elegantly  draperied  ;  while 
Earl,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  stood  like  a 
statue  of  admiration  and  wonder  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  door. 

The  old  bachelor’s  eyes — the  funniest  part 
about  him — puzzled  his  brains  (which  were  as 
completely  entangled  as  a  fly  in  a  web)  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  mystery  of  this  appearance  ;  and  he 
evidently  began  to  suspect,  upon  a  cursory  ex¬ 
amination,  that  he  had  mistaken  the  house,  when 
lol  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  affrighted  fair 
one  made  him  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and 
the  modesty  or  confusion  of  the  juffrome  having 
made  her  extinguish  the  candle,  the  poor 
breeches-maker  was  surrounded  by  darkness. 


shrieks  and  confusion ;  and,  thinking  it  the 
wisest  plan  to  take  advantage  of  the  obscurity 
to  retreat,  he  rushed  into  the  street,  and  almost 
into  the  arms  of  those  whom,  just  before,  he  had 
so  happily  eluded.  They  hailed  his  appearance 
with  an  exulting  shout,  which  shot  through  the 
nervous  and  agitated  frame  of  Pietrehl  like  a 
thunder-bolt,  and  again  he  ran  forward,  he  knew 
not  whither. 

ix. 

TUK  BRKECBXS-IUEEB  BTRUGCUS,  XBD  StSKS  DEEPER  JXTO 
DIFFICTITT. 

“  Stop  him !  Hold  him  fast !”  cried  a  dozen 
voices.  “  For  the  sake  of  your  wives  aud  chil¬ 
dren,  don’t  let  him  loose  upon  the  town.  Take 
heed,  Molkus,  that  he  docs  not  bite  thee  I”  and 
surrounding  the  now  terrified  Pietrehl  (who 
really  began  to  imagine  that  he  or  they  were 
mad,  and  in  either  case  it  was  a  serious  consider¬ 
ation),  they  pinioned  his  arms,  and  dragged  the 
exhausted,  breathless  and  unresisting  breeches- 
maker,  to  his  grea*  joy,  to  the  very  hier-kroeg  he 


suers  scarcely  able  to  keep  him  in  view,  so  much 
were  they  overcome  by  excessive  laughter, 
and  the  sullen  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken 
by  the  merry  echo  of  “  Hal  hal  ha!”  while  a 
multitude  of  fears,  forebodings  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  spurred  on  the  bewildered  breeches-maker ; 
and,  straugc  to  tell,  he  won  the  race,  distancing 
his  followers  by  the  turning  of  a  street. 

His  trembling  hand  was  already  on  the  latch 
of  the  door,  his  heart  bounded  with  joy,  and 
he  entered  and  closed  it  against  his  pursu¬ 
ers  ;  but  the  violent  and  extraordinary  exertion 
he  had  undergone  caused  I'.iui  to  swoon,  and 


there  lay  the  hunted  poor  Karl  till  the  voices  of 
those  who  had  so  suddenly  lost  him  aroused  him 
again  to  life ;  and,  though  his  heart  palpitated, 
he  hugged  himself  with  the  tranquilizing  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  was  secure  within  his  own  dwell¬ 
ing,  and,  raising  himself,  he  proceeded  to  his 
chamber,  when,  to  his  unutterable  surprise,  he 
perceived  a  light  burning  in  the  room.  “  More 
mystery  1  more  witches’  work  I”  thought  Karl ; 
and,  walking  forward  with  all  the  firmness  aud 
consequence  of  a  master  in  his  own  house,  he 
advanced  to  the  door,  when  (how  depict  the 
amazeni'-iit  of  Karl !)  ha  beheld  a  young  and 
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had  just  bcfuru  quitted,  aud  which  he  verily  tormeutiug  and  inexplicable  situation  (for  never 
mistook  for  Hans  Lobberegt’s.  was  poor  fellow  so  hunted  and  mysteriously 

Puffing,  blowing  and  panting,  they  seated  him  maltreated),  be  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
on  the  top  of  the  tub,  and  he  was  thunderstruck  the  jug  which  was  offered  to  him ;  and,  there- 
when,  endeavoring  to  recognize  some  acquaint-  by  his  courage  being  strengthened,  he  rose,  and 
ance  among  his  tormentors,  he  discovered  that  commanded  them,  at  the  risk  and  peril  of  their 
not  one  single  feature  in  the  whole  group  of  own  persons,  to  stand  back  and  let  him  pass 
grinning  physiognomies  was  known  to  him.  peaceably  to  his  own  shop  without  let  or  molest- 
- - -  ation. 

^  “^0  art  thou!  Where  Is  thy  shop?”  de- 

TBAssvoRMATiox.  maudcd  the  knaves.  “  We  don’t  know  thee.” 

Hans  Lobberegt  was  now  his  only  hope  and  „  ^  ^  j 

last  resource  ;  his  recopition  and  interposition  ^  j 

would  instantly  free  him  from  the  unpleasant 

embargo  which  these  blood-hounds,  these  Strang-  ,,  *»  *1.  »>  t  j  c 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  “Neither  one  nor  rother,”  replied  one  of 

ers,  had  so  unjustly  laid  upon  him  ;  and  with  a  zz  v  ^  *1.  a  * 

,  ,  .  ,  „  ,  ’  .  ,  .  them:  “but,  truly,  thou  must  be  mad  to  say 

faint,  tremulous  voice,  he  called  for  the  host ;  L  a  •  *u-  *  *  au  i  • 

'  .  .  ’  thou  livest  m  this  town  ;  nay,  canst  thou  claim 


when  lo  I  a  thin,  dapper,  cringing,  dark  man. 


acquaintance  with  any  here?  We  are  all  of  this 


with  a  smirking  mouth  and  a  twinkling  eye,  the  them  and  shook  his 

very  opposite  of  big-bellied  Hans  Lobberegt’s,  grievously;  yet  still  believing  they  had 

of - ,  angered  Piettehl’s  summons.  put  a  trick  upon  him. 

“Where  is  Hans  Lobberegt?”  “Come,”  said  the  desponding  Pietrehl,  “  I’ll 

“  Hans  Lobberegt  1”  answered  the  host,  with  a  give  ye  a  ducat  to  driuk  if  ye  will  only  per- 
wcll-feigned  stare  of  stupidity.  mit  me  to  show  you  my  house — follow  me — 

“  Ay ;  the  master  of  this  bier-kroeg.”  bring  me  back  if  what  I  utter  prove  false.” 

“  The  master !”  said  the  host.  “  Well,  come.  There  was  so  much  reason  in  this  request, 
that’s  as  good  a  one  as  ever  I  heard,”  continued  that  they  could  not  deny  it,  knowing,  too,  full 
he,  laughing.  “  Why, 

I  have  kept  this  place  - 

ten  years,  come  next  ^  I  ?  -2,., 

Winter,  my  friend  ;  ~7^ 

you’re  a  droll.  Sir,  I  b.  li 


I  have  kept  this  place 
ten  years,  come  next 
Winter,  my  friend  ; 
you’re  a  droll.  Sir,  I 
see,  and  want  to  laugh 
at  me  ;  you  think  I’m 
a  fool,  but  I’m  not; 
and,  joking  apart, 
what’s  your  pleasure  ?” 

“  I  have  no  pleas¬ 
ure,”  roared  the  bewil¬ 
dered  breeches-maker ; 
“  I  am  mad,  and  ye  arc 
all  mad  together.” 

This  rhapsody  in¬ 
creased  the  merriment 
of  the  assembly,  ably 
backed  by  the  conspir¬ 
ators,  who,  carefully 
concealing  themselves 
from  the  view  of  Karl, 
most  heartily  enjoyed 
his  astonishment  and 
rage. 


“  Anger  makes  a 
man  dry,”  and  not¬ 
withstanding  Karl’s 
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Well,  tbut  hia  jouruey  would  be  bootless,  aud  I 
only  increase  his  confusion. 

With  the  greatest  care  and  precision,  Karl 
bent  bis  way,  os  he  imagined,  toward  his  nice, 
snug  little  shop;  but  what  pen  can  paint  his 
dismayed  countenance  when  he  found  that  his 
house  and  part  of  the  street  had  actually  van¬ 
ished,  aud  that,  upon  closer  examination,  every 
house,  sign  and  name  was  unknown  to  him. 
With  a  half  forlorn,  half  frantic  look,  he  turned 
upou  those  who  had  accompanied  him — 

'•  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am,”  said  he ;  “I 
am  bewitched — I  shall  go  mad.  Oh  1  where  am 
I  ?  Where — where  have  I  got  to  t” 

In  lieu  of  replying  to  these  questions,  they 
led  him  back  again,  without  difficulty  or  resist¬ 
ance,  to  the  hier-kroeg,  where  an  irresistible 
drowsiness  soon  overcame  him,  and,  falling  into 
a  deep  sleep,  they  bore  him  to  the  treksdiuyL 

XII. 

’its  ikLL  BCT  X  DRRAII. 

When  honest  Karl  opened  his  eyes  again,  the 
pleasant  physiognomies  of  his  old  cronies 
beamed  upou  him  with  a  joyous  welcome. 

“  Thank  God !”  said  the  delighted  Karl,  “  I 
am  with  you  again.” 

‘•Eh!”  said  long  Gerrit  Pimpernel,  without 
moving  a  muscle,  “  what,  dreaming  with  your 
eyes  opiHi,  Master  Pietrehl  ?  Come,  come  1 
you’ve  had  a  long  nap  ;  no  compliment  to  the 
company,  aud — ” 

Have  I  really  been  sleeping  all  this  time  ?” 
said  Karl,  doubtingly,  the  impression  of  what 
had  passed  still  strong  on  his  mind.  “  Oh,  what 
a  dream  I’ve  had  ;  but  yet  I  thought  I  was 
awake,  too!  Surely — ” 

“Oh!  let’s  have  the  dream — let’s  have  the 
dream,  by  all  means !”  cried  the  wags,  with  one 
voice,  promising  themselves  much  sport  from 
the  relation. 

And  after  they  had  convinced  Karl  Pietrehl, 
against  his  own  opinion,  that  he  hud  actually 
been  asleep,  they  had  truly  cause  to  wonder  at 
the  gc  nius  and  invention  of  the  breeches-maker 
in  enlarging  upon  and  multiplying  the  occur¬ 
rence^  of  that  memorable  night ;  aud  it  was 
ever  afterward  a  source  of  merriment  to  the 
roguish  plotters ;  for  Karl’s  dream  was  the  only 
topic  upon  which  he  became  truly  eloquent ;  and 
in  the  course  of  time,  with  bis  additions  and  al¬ 
terations,  the  original  adventure  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten. 


EYES. 

Think  eyes  are  like  wells  of  unfathoxned  light. 

And  thought,  and  lore,  in  the  which  I  gars — gase. 
Yet  dud  a  depth  beyond  sealed  from  my  reach. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 
OK,  A  UISTOKY  Of  THE  WORKINGS  OF  AMEKICAK 
POUTlCIAKS  FOK  TUIKTY  TEAKS,  AC.* 


LETTER  LVm. 


OONTAININO  HAJOB  DOWNING’S  FOl'KTB  DISPATCU  rKOK  TUB 

emr  or  hbxioo. 

Cnr  or  Mexico,  Docbtfcl  Tirritobt,  Feb.  14,  1S48. 
FiUvate.]  Ib  Jama  K.  Polk,  Praident  <jf  Ihe  I'niud 

StaUi,  and  nearly  half  of  Mexico  certain,  vHlh  a  pretty 

toleraUe  fair  chance  yet  for  the  vihole : 

Dear  Colonel — If  anybody  asks  you  that 
impudent  question  again,  “  What  are  we  fightin’ 
for?”  jest  tell  him  he’s  a  goose,  aud  don’t  know 
whiit  he’s  talking  about,  for  we  anH  tightin’  at 
all;  we’ve  got  peace  now;  got  an  armistice, 
they  call  it ;  so  there’s  no  sense  at  all  in  their 
putting  that  question  to  you  any  more.  We’ve 
got  the  opposition  fairly  on  the  hip  upon  that 
question,  if  no  other ;  fairly  gagged  ’em  ;  they 
can’t  say  to  you  any  longer  now,  “  What  are  we 
fightin’  for?”  This  is  some  consolation  for  the 
shabby  trick  Trist  has  served  us.  That  fellow 
has  made  a  bargain  with  the  Mexicans  to  stop 
the  war,  in  spite  of  the  orders  you  sent  to  him 
to  come  right  home  and  let  things  alone.  I  felt 
uneasy  about  it  when  I  see  him  hanging  about 
here  so  long  after  he  got  his  orders  to  come 
home,  and  I  said  to  him,  once  or  twice,  “  Mr. 
Trist,  what’s  the  reason  you  don’t  go  off  home 
and  mind  the  President?  This  unlawful  bold¬ 
ness  of  yourn  is  shameful.” 

“Why,  Major,”  says  he,  “ho  that  does  bis 
master’s  will,  docs  rigid,  whether  he  goes  accord¬ 
ing  to  orders  or  not  The  President  sent  me 
out  here  to  make  peace,  and  it’s  a  wouder  to  me 
if  I  don’t  fi.x  it  yet,  somehow  or  other,  before 
I’ve  done  with  it”  And  then  he  put  his  finger 
to  the  side  of  his  nose  and  give  me  a  sassy  look, 
os  much  as  to  say,  “  Major  Downing,  you  better 
not  try  to  be  looking  into  diplomatic  things 
that’s  too  deep  for  you.” 

Says  I,  “  Mr.  Trist.  I’m  astonished  at  you  ;  I 
thought  you  was  a  man  of  more  judgment,  and 
looked  deeper  into  things.  Don’t  you  see  what 
advantage  it  gives  the  President  to  let  things 
now  stand  just  as  they  be?  He’s  offered  peace 
to  the  Mexicans,  and  they  have  refused  it. 
Therefore,  the  opposition  at  home  can’t  cry  out 
against  him  any  more  if  he  goes  ahead  with  the 
war.  He’s  shot  their  mouths  up  on  that  score. 
He’s  made  the  war  popular,  and  can  go  into  the 
Presidential  campaign  now  with  a  good  chance 
of  being  elected  another  term.  And  now,  if 
you  go  to  dabblin’  in  the  business  any  more, 
I’m  sure  you’ll  do  mischief.  As  things  now 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Gongrees,  In  the  Clerk’ll 
Office  in  the  LUtrict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 
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stand,  peace  is  the  last  thing  in  the  'vorid  that 
the  President  wants.  You’ve  done  your  errand 
here  and  got  your  answer  ;  and  it’s  turned  out 
jest  right ;  we  can  go  on  with  our  annexin’  all 
Mexico  now,  without  such  an  everlasting  growl¬ 
in’  among  the  opposition  at  home,  for  we’ve 
offered  the  Mexican’s  peace,  and  they  wouldn’t 
take  it.  So  you’ve  nothin’  to  do  now  but  to  be 
off  home,  for  the  war  is  jest  in  the  right  shape 
a.s  it  is.” 

Well,  now,  after  an  this  plain  advice — for  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  be  plain  with  him — he  still 
kept  hanging  about  here,  day  after  day,  and 
the  first  I  knew  we  was  took  all  aback  by  being 
told  that  Mr.  Trist  had  made  a  treaty,  and  Gin- 
eral  >Scott  was  to  order  an  armistice.  I  couldn’t 
hardly  believe  my  ears  at  first.  I  posted  right 
off  to  Gineral  Scott  to  know  what  it  all  meant. 

“  Gineral,”  says  I,  “  are  you  going  to  order 
aa  armistice  T” 

“  Yes,  Major  Downing,”  says  he ;  “  Mr.  Trist 
and  the  Mexican  Commissioners  have  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty ;  so,  of  course,  we  shall 
have  an  armistice.” 

“  Well,  now,  Gineral,”  says  I,  “  I  don’t  think 
the  President  will  thank  you  for  that.” 

“  Can’t  help  that,”  says  he,  “  I  must  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Government,- thanks  or  no  thanks. 
And  when  Mr.  Trist  was  sent  out  here  to  make 
a  treaty,  I  was  directed,  whenever  the  plan  of  a 
treaty  should  be  signed  on  both  sides,  to  order 
an  armistice,  and  wait  for  the  two  Governments 
to  ratify  the  treaty.  Well,  Mr.  Trist  and  the 
Mexican  Commissioners  have  at  la-st  fixed  up 
some  kind  of  a  bargain  and  signed  it,  and,  of 
course,  according  to  my  orders,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  stand  still  and  wait  for  the  two 
Governments  to  clinch  the  nail.” 

“  But,”  says  I,  “  Gineral,  you  know  Mr.  Trist 
has  no  right  to  make  a  treaty  any  more 
than  I  have,  for  the  President  has  or¬ 
dered  him  to  come  home  ;  and  if  he  has 
made  a  treaty,  it’s  no  better  than  a 
piece  of  blank  paper,  and  you  shouldn’t 
mind  it.” 

“  Don’t  know  any  thing  about  them 
matters,”  says  ho ;  “I  can’t  go  behind 
the  curtain  to  inquire  what  little  mar 
neuvers  are  going  on  between  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  Commissioner.  Mr.  Trist 
came  out  here  with  his  regular  commis¬ 
sion  to  make  a  treaty.  He  has  brought 
me  a  treaty  signed  by  himself  and  the 
Mexican  Commissioners,  and  my  orders 
are  to  cease  hostilities.  Of  course,  we 
can  do  nothin’  baie  but  halt  and  stack 


“  Well,”  says  I,  “  Gineral,  it  an’t  riglit ;  it’s 
I  bad  business  ;  it  ’ll  break  up  this  grand  annex¬ 
in’  plan  that  was  jest  going  on  so  nice  that  we 
might  a  got  through  with  it  in  a  year  or  two 
more  ;  and  then  it  will  bother  tlie  President 
most  to  death  about  his  election  for  tlie  second 
term.  That  treaty  must  be  stopped  ;  it  mustn't 
be  sent  home ;  and  I’ll  go  right  and  see  Mr. 
Trist  about  it.” 

So  off  I  went  and  hunted  up  Mr.  Trist,  and 
had  a  talk  with  him.  Says  I,  “  Trist,  how’s 
this  ?  They  tell  me  you’ve  been  making  a  treaty 
with  these  Mexicans.” 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  had,”  says  he ;  “  that’s 
jest  what  I  come  out  here  for.” 

“  Well,  I  must  say.  Sir,”  says  I,  “  I  think  this 
is  a  pretty  piece  of  business.  How  do  yon  dare 
to  do  such  a  thing  T  You  know  the  President 
has  ordered  you  home.” 

“  Yes,”  says  he,  “  and  I  mean  to  go  home  ns 
soon  as  I  get  through  the  job  he  sent  me  to 
do.” 

“  Well,  now,”  says  I,  “  Trist,  I  claim  to  know 
what  the  President  is  about,  and  what  he  wants, 
and  I’m  his  confidential  friend  and  private  cm- 
Ijossador  out  here,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  interfere  in  this  business.  This  highhanded 
doings  of  yourn  must  be  nipt  off  in  the  bud. 
IVTiat  sort  of  a  bargain  have  you  been  making  ? 
Jest  let  me  look  at  the  treaty.” 

“  Can’t  do  it,”  says  he ;  “  it’s  half  way  to  Vera 
Cruz  by  this  time  ;  I  sent  it  off  yesterday.” 

“  Blood  and  thunder  I”  says  I,  “  then  you 
have  knocked  the  whole  business  in  the  head, 
sure  enough.  You’ve  committed  an  outrageous 
crime.  Sir,  and  a  great  shame  ;  and  don’t  you 
know.  Sir,  that  great  crimes  deserve  great  pun- 
i-ahments  T  I  don’t  know  what  Col.  Polk  will 
do ;  but  I  know  what  my  friend  old  Hickory 


our  arms.' 
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would  do,  if  he  was  alive  ;  he  would  hong  you 
right  up  to  the  first  tree  te  could  come  at.” 

“  What,  hang  me  for  doing  jest  what  I  was 
sent  here  to  do?”  says  he.  “For  I’ve  made 
jest  such  a  bargain  as  the  President  told  me  to 
make  ;  only  a  leetle  better  one.” 

“  That's  nothing  here  nor  there,”  says  I,  “  you 
know  circumstances  alters  cases.  Aud  you 
know  well  enough,  or  you  ought  to  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that,  as  things  now  stand,  the 
President  don’t  want  a  treaty.  Now,”  says  I, 

“  Mr.  Trist,  answer  me  one  plain  question :  Do 
you  think  you  have  any  right  at  all  to  make  a 
treaty  after  the  President  has  ordered  you  home  ?” 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  I  think  circumstances  al¬ 
ter  ca.ses,  too  ;  and  when  the  President  ordered 
me  home,  I  suppose  he  thought  I  couldn’t  get 
through  the  job  he  sent  me  to  do.  But  I  thought 
I  could,  and  so  I  kept  trying,  and  I’ve  got 
through  with  it  at  last,  and  done  the  business  all 
up  according  to  my  first  orders ;  and  I  don’t 
see  why  the  President  shouldn’t  be  well  satis¬ 
fied.” 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  what’s  the  items  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  ?  What  have  you  agreed  upon !” 

“  Why,”  says  he,  “  we  have  the  whole  of 
Texas  clear  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  we  have  all  of 
New  Mexico,  and  all  of  UppKJr  California.  Aud 
we  pay  the  Mexicans  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  pay  our  own  citizens  five  millions  that  the 
Mexicans  owed  them.  And  we  stop  firing,  draw 
our  charges  from  the  guns  that  arc  loaded,  and 
go  home.” 

“  Well,  now,”  says  I,  “  Trist,  don’t  you  think 
you  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  make  such  a  bargain 
as  that  at  this  time  of  day  ?  The  President  will 
be  mortified  to  death  about  it.  Here  we’ve  been 
fightin’  near  about  two  years  to  make  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  pay  over  that  five  millions  of  dollars  they 
owed  our  people,  and  now  youVe  agreed  that 
we  shall  put  our  hands  in  our  own  pockets  and 
pay  it  ourselves.  The  whole  plan  of  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  President  upon  the 
highest  principles  to  go  straight  ahead  and 
‘  conquer  a  peace,’  man-fashion  ;  and  now  you’ve 
agreed  to  back  out  of  the  scrape,  aud  buy  a 
peace,  and  pay  the  money  for  it.  You  know  very 
well  the  President  has  declared,  time  and  again, 
that  the  war  should  go  on  till  we  got  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future — them’s 
his  own  words — and  now  you’ve  agreed  to  settle 
up  without  getting  one  jot  of  cither.  For  the 
past,  we  are  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  pocket,  besides  losing  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  men.  As  for  the  men,  I  s’pose  you 
may  say  we  can  offset  them  against  the  Mexicans 
we  have  killed,  and  as  wo  have  killed  more  than 


they  have,-  maybe  it  foots  up  a  little  in  our 
favor,  and  that’s  the  only  advantage  you’ve  se¬ 
cured.  As  for  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
we  don’t  get  a  penny  of  it  back.  So  all  the  in¬ 
demnity  you  get  fur  the  past  is  a  few  thousand 
dead  Mexicans — that  is,  as  many  as  remains  af¬ 
ter  subtracting  what  they’ve  killed  of  us  from 
what  we’ve  killed  of  them.  But  the  onp-sheaf 
of  your  bargain  is  the  ‘  security  for  the  future.’ 
The  cities  and  towns  and  castles  that  we  have  fit 
so  hard  to  take,  and  have  got  our  men  into,  aud 
all  so  well  secured,  you  now  agree  to  give  ’em 
all  right  up  again  to  the  enemy,  and  march  our 
men  off  home  with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths  ; 
and  that’s  our  security  for  the  future.  As  for 
the  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  you  agree  to  pay 
for  New  Mexico  and  California,  you  might  jest 
as  well  a  thrown  the  money  into  the  sea,  for 
they  was  ours  afore  ;  they  was  already  con¬ 
quered  and  annexed,  and  was  as  much  ours  as  if 
we  had  paid  the  money  for  ’em.” 

Here  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  left  him,  for  I 
was  so  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  feller  that 
I  wouldn’t  have  any  more  talk  with  him.  And 
now,  my  dear  Colonel,  there  is  nothing  for  us 
to  do  but  to  look  this  business  right  in  the  face, 
and  make  the  best  we  can  of  it.  If  there  was 
any  way  to  keep  the  thing  out  of  sight,  it  would 
be  best  for  you  to  throw  the  treaty  into  the  fire 
as  soon  as  you  get  it,  and  send  word  on  to 
Gineral  Scott  to  go  ahead  again.  But  that  is 
impossible  ;  it  will  be  spread  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  known  to  everybody.  And  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  it  will  be  the  best  way  for  yon  to 
turn  right  about,  make  believe  to  be  glad  about 
what  can’t  be  helped,  and  accept  the  treaty. 
The  nominations  for  President  is  close  at  band, 
and  you  must  get  ready  to  go  into  the  election 
for  your  second  term  with  what  you’ve- got,  and 
make  the  best  show  you  can  with  it.  If  you 
should  reject  the  treaty,  the  oppo.sitiou  would 
get  the  advantage  of  you  again ;  they  would 
then  cry  out  that  the  Mexicans  had  asked  iior 
peace,  and  j/ou  hadre/usvd  it;  and  there  would 
Ik*  no  end  to  their  growling  about  this  oppress¬ 
ive  war  of  invasion.  But  if  you  accept  the 
treaty,  it  puts  an  end  to  their  grumbling  about 
the  war. 

To  pacify  our  friends  that  are  very  eager  for 
the  whole  of  Mexico,  you  must  tell  ’em  to  look 
at  it  and  see  how  much  we  have  already  got  ; 
keep  telling  of  ’em  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread  ;  tell  ’em  to  keep  quiet  till  alter 
your  next  election  is  over,  and  maybe  you’ll 
contrive  some  plan  to  be  cutting  into  t’other 
half.  Keep  Mr.  Richie  blowing  the  organ,  all 
weathers,  to  the  tune  of  half  of  Mexico  for  a 
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song.  Tell  the  whole  country,  aud  brazen  it  out 
to  everybody,  that  you’ve  made  a  great  bargain, 
a  capital  bargain,  much  better  than  Jefferson 
made  when  he  bought  Louisiana  for  fifteen  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  ;  tell  ’em  for  the  same  sum  of 
money  you  have  got  a  great  deal  more  land, 
and  more  men  on  it  I’m  satisfied  this  is  the 
best  ground  to  take  ;  we  must  go  for  the  treaty, 
and,  bitter  pill  as  it  is,  we  must  swallow  it  as 
though  we  loved  it  I  s’pose  it  will  have  to  go 
before  the  Senate,  as  the  Constitution  now 
stands  (the  Constitution  is  very  defective  on  that 
pint,  and  ought  to  be  mended,  for  it’s  dangerous 
trusting  important  matters  to  the  Senate)  ;  but 
you  must  drive  your  friends  all  up  to  vote  for  j 
it ;  don’t  let  it  fail  on  no  account ;  don’t  let  ’em 
go  to  fingerin’  it  over,  and  putting  in  amend¬ 
ments  that  will  make  the  Mexicans  so  mad  that 
they  will  kick  it  all  over  again.  For  that  would 
put  things  into  such  a  hurly-burly  that  I’m 
afraid  you  would  lose  your  election. 

Ratify  the  treaty,  and  then  gather  up  all  the 
glory  that’s  been  made  out  of  this  war,  twist'  it 
into  a  sort  of  glory  wreath  round  your  head,  and 
march  with  a  bold  step  and  a  stiff  upper  lip  right 
into  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  I  shouldn’ 
wonder  if  you  beat  the  whole  bunch  of  all  your 


enemies  and  all  your  friends.  Aud  if  you  went  ’ 
into  your  second  term  on  the  strength  of  half  of 
Mexico,  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  sign  that  you 
mighl  go  into  a  third  term  on  the  etrmgth  of  the  whole 
<f  it. 

1  remain  your  faithful  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  LIX. 

niTH  DOFATca  or  iujor  dow.viiio  raoH  tna  emr  or 

MEXICO. 

Cnr  OF  Mexico,  March  22, 1S48. 

Mr.  Gales  Sf  Seaton,  my  dear  old  friends — When 
I  have  to  write  about  the  war,  and  the  treaty, 
and  things  of  that  sort  that  belongs  to  diplo¬ 
matics,  of  course  I  send  my  dispatches  to  the 
President  or  Mr.  Richie ;  but  when  things  branch 
off  into  the  newspaper  line,  then  I  send  ’em  to 
you.  We’ve  had  Gineral  Scott  on  trial  here  five 
days,  for  high  treason  against  Gineral  Pillow 
and  Gineral  Worth.  If  it  goes  agin  him,  I  don’t 
know  whether  they  will  conclude  to  hang  him 
or  shet  him  up  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
for  life.  But  he  fights  like  a  Turk,  and  an’t 
skeered  at  nuthin’.  The  President  better  send 
on  some  more  help,  for  I  an’t  sure  that  what 
there  is  here  will  be  able  to  handle  him.  The 
battle  has  been  pretty  hot  for  five  days,  and  I 
don’t  see  as  they  get  the  upper 
hand  of  him  at  all  yet  It  would 
be  a  great  pity  if  a  man  that  has 
been  guilty  of  such  horrible 
crimes  as  he  has  out  here  in 
Mexico,  should  slip  through  their 
fingers  at  last,  and  escape  pun¬ 
ishment  Lbegin  to  feel  a  little 
afraid  how  it  will  come  out 
For  my  ^wt,  I  go  for  justice, 
hit  who  ’twill.  If  a  man  will 
commit  crimes,  let  him  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  it  I’m  afraid  the 
President  has  missed  a  figger  in 
leaving  it  out  to  such  men  as 
he  has.  It  would  a  been  safer 
and  more  sure  to  leave  it  out 
to  a  jury  of  Mexicans.  I’ve  no 
doubt  the  least  verdict  they 
would  give  would  a  been  two 
years  in  the  deepest  and  darkest 
mine  in  Mexico  for  his  taking 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  ;  two 
years  more  for  the  cutting  and 
slashin’  he  give  ’em  at  Cerro 
Gordo ;  two  years  more  for  Cha- 
pultepec  and  Churubusco ;  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  for  his 
taking  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  that 
case,  you  see,  his  punishment 
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would  a  been  measured  out  something  according 
to  his  crimes. 

I  was  thinking  last  night  that  I  ought  to  yiake 
np  a  little  budget  about  this  trial  and  send  it  on 
to  you.  as  I  promised  to  let  you  know  once  in  a 
while  how  things  was  getting  along  out  here. 
And  while  I  was  bothering  my  head  to  know 
which  end  to  begin  at,  a  man  came  in  and 
brought  me  a  little  letter.  I  took  it  and  opened 
it,  and  I  couldn’t  hardly  believe  ray  eyes  at  first, 
to  sec  the  name  of  Gineral  Pillow  signed  to  it. 
He  “  requested  me  to  call  at  his  quarters  in  the 
evening  ”  on  very  urgent  and  important  busi¬ 
ness.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  what  in  thunder  can 
this  mean  ?  Then  I  thought  maybe  they  bad  got 
a  hint  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  run  away, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  help  keep  guard  round 
Gineral  Scott’s  quarters  to  see  that  he  didn’t 
escape. 

So,  jest  at  dark,  I  went  round  to  Gineral  Pil¬ 
low’s  quarters.  He  seemed  to  be  amazin’  glad 
to  sec  me,  and  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  into 
t’other  room. 

“Major  Downing,”  says  he,  “I’m  very  happy 
to  see  you.  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  make  yourself 
such  a  stranger  to  my  quarters ;  it  would  give 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  see  you  oftener.” 

I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  jlmt  his  rank  was 
a  good  deal  superior  to  mine,  and  I  always  felt 
kind  of  delicate  about  putting  myself  alongside 
of  them  that  was  so  much  above  me. 

“  Not  at  all,”  says  he,  “  Major,  not  at  all ; 
we  have  to  oI>serve  rank,  to  be  sure,  when  we  arc 
on  the  field  ;  but  everywhere  else  we  are  all 
equals,  Major,  all  equals ;  give  us  your  hand.” 
And  here  he  giv  my  hand  another  hearty  sh;ike. 

“  Major,”  says  he,  “  I  understand  you  write 
letters  to  the  National  Intelligencer  sometimes, 
about  matters  out  here  in  Mexico.” 

“  Well,  yes,”  says  I,  “  Gineral,  I  do  sometimes, 
when  it  don’t  interfere  with  my  public  duties  uj 
the  President’s  private  embassador.” 

Then  he  turned  round  and  put  the  door  to, 
and  lK‘gun  to  speak  in  a  little  lower  tone. 

“Major,”  says  he,  “that  Intelligencer  is  a 
capital  paper — a  great  paper  ;  it  deserves  to  be 
encouragf'd.  I  take  a  warm  iniereH  in  the  jn-ot- 
perity  of  that  paper,  and  mean  to  do  something  for  it. 
I’ll  1m!  the  maldng  of  it  yet,  when  I  get  to  the  rank 
and  situation  that  I  expect  to  get.  I  s’pose 
you’ll  send  some  account  of  this  court-martial 
down  by  the  courier  to-morrow,  to  go  to  the 
Intelligencer,  wou’t  you  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,”  says  I,  “  I  was  thinking  of  send¬ 
ing  some  little  outline  of  it,  so  the  folks  at  home 
in  the  United  States  might  understand  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  as  far  as  it  has  got  along.” 


Then  he  took  a  written  paper  out  of  his  pock¬ 
et,  and  says  he,  “  Major,  here  is  a  clear  account 
of  the  proceedings,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  all 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  putting  every  thing  in 
a  true  light.  I  should  like  to  have  you  take 
this  and  send  it  on  to  the  Intelligencer,  and 
have  it  inserted  as  coming  from  an  authentio 
source ;  or,  if  you  choose,  you  can  work  it  in 
,  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  letter,  and  then  no- 
'  body  will  doubt  but  what  it  comes  from  an 
i  authentic  source.  I  should  rather,  on  the  whole, 

,  that  you  would  work  it  into  your  letter  ;  that 
\  would  be  the  best  shape  to  put  it  in,  and  would 
be  next  thing  to  an  official  report.” 

I  After  I  took  it  and  looked  a  while  over  some 
parts  of  it,  says  I,  “  Gineral,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
most  too  soon  to  send  on  such  a  particular  ao- 
count  as  this,  for  fear  of  making  some  mistakes. 
It  must  take  some  time  to  pick  the  matters  all 
up  and  put  them  together  in  the  right  shape,  so 
ns  to  give  every  one  his  fair  share.  I  thought 
I  would  send  on  now  the  main  points  of  it,  and 
I  send  on  the  particulars  when  we’ve  had  a 
i  chance  to  pick  ’em  all  up  and  put  ’em  together 
j  right.” 

I  “  But,  Major,”  says  he,  “  I’m  very  anxious  this 
I  account  should  go  off  mth  the  first  impressions.  You 
know  a  great  deal  depends  on  first  impressions  ; 
therefore,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  this 
before  the  public,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
I  to  work  it  into  your  report.  To  be  sure,  the 
‘  paper  does  considerable  justice  to  me,  but  not 
’  more  than  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  belongs 
i  to  mo.  I  never  ask  any  one  to  puff  me  ;  but  I  have 
I  confidence  in  you  to  believe  that  you  will  do  me  justice. 

'  I  never  forgd  my  friends.  There’s  no  knowing  Inxt 
the  upshot  of  this  trial  may  tip  Gineral  Scott 
out  of  the  tail-end  of  the  cart  yet ;  and,  if  so,  I 
:  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  military  affairs  here  ;  and,  between  you  and 
me,  that  would  give  me  a  strong  chance  of  suc- 
i  cecu.itg  Mr.  Polk  in  the  presidency.  And  I  wish 
'  you  to  understand.  Major,  that  I  never  forget 
my  friends.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  “Gineral,  scein’  you  are  so 
arnest  about  it.  I’ll  take  the  paper  home  with 
*  mo  and  look  it  over,  and  if  I  find  I  can  work  it 
into  my  letter,  so  it  will  look  ship-shape.  I’ll  do 
it.  And  then,  I  take  it,  I  shall  have  your  word, 
upon  the  honor  of  an  officer,  that  you  never  will 
forget  me  and  the  National  Intelligencer.” 

'  “  That  you  shall,”  says  he,  giving  me  another 

■  shake  of  the  hand.  “  But,”  says  he,  “  you  bet- 
,  ter  stop  with  me  to-night,  and  do  it  all  up  here ; 
rU  give  you  a  comfortable  place  to  write,  somesplaee  to 
I  sleep,  and  soldier  fared^ 

I  I  thanked  him  very  kindly  for  hia  hospitality. 
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but  told  him  1  should  have  to  go  back  to  my 
quarters,  where  I  had  left  some  parts  of  my  dis¬ 
patch  ready  fixed  up.  In  bidding  me  good  night, 
he  shook  me  very  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
urged  me  again  to  put  the  document  he  had  giv¬ 
en  me  into  my  letter,  as  he  was  very  anxious  it 
should  go  off  xcith  the  first  impressions.  So,  here  it 
is ;  and  if  I  find  it  necessary,  after  copying  it, 
to  add  any  notes  or  interlinings,  1  can  do  it : 

DOCTMENT. 

ORKAT  BATTU  IS  TUI  OOCRT-llASIIAU 

This  important  investigation,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  five  days,  is  likely  to  use  Gen. 
Scott  alt  up  to  nothing  ;  there  won’t  be  so  much 
as  a  grease  spot  left  of  him  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  renown  and  fair 
fame  of  Gen.  Pillow,  till  it  raises  him  above  all 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.  Gen.  Worth, 
also,  has  shown  a  magnanimity  in  this  contest 
which  will  crown  him  with  immortal  honor.  He 
had  a  forty-nine-pounder,  loaded  to  the  mnzzlc, 
pointed  directly  at  the  head  of  Scott,  which 
would  a  blowed  his  brains  clear  to  the  north  pole ; 
but  seeing  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  Scott, 
who  was  almost  ready  to  get  down  upon  his  knees, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ask  his  pardon.  Worth, 
with  unparalleled  magnanimity,  refused  to  fire, 
and  absolutely  withdrew  the  charge  from  the 
gun,  saying  to  the  bystanders,  “  The  President 
has  given  me  all  I  want ;  why  should  I  stoop  to 
kill  this  poor  devil  of  a  Scott  ?”  After  Worth 
had  thus  generously  thrown  away  his  powder, 
Scott,  with  his  usual  meanness,  put  on  a  brag¬ 
gadocio  show  of  courage,  and  dared  him  to  the 
fight ;  but  of  course  Worth  wouldn’t  take  any 
notice  of  him. 

Scott  had  bullied  Duncan,  but  when  he  found 
Duncan  was  prepared  to  defend  himself,  with 
the  most  craven  spirit  he  coaxed  him  to  let  the 
matter  drop  and  hush  it  up.  He  had,  also,  in  the 
most  shameful  manner,  bullied  Gen.  Pillow ;  but 
when  he  found  he  had  roused  the  lion,  he  did 
not  dare  to  beard  the  lion.  As  soon  as  the  gal¬ 
lant  Pillow,  the  high-souled  Pillow,  the  chival- 
ric  and  courageous  Pillow,  appeared  on  the 
field  of  combat,  Scott  commenced  a  rapid  and 
ignominious  retreat.  But  Gen.  Pillow,  actuated 
by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  as  well  as  a 
proper  regard  for  his  own  honor,  would  not  al¬ 
low  public  sentiment  to  be  so  outraged  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  he,  therefore,  pursued  the  cowardly 
Scott,  determined  that,  poltroon  as  he  was,  he 
should  either  fight  or  die.  For  two  or  three 
days  Scott  was  fleeing  for  his  life,  and  making 
the  most  desperate  eflbrts  to  escape  from  the 
field  of  liatlle  ;  but  the  gallant  Pillow  pursued 
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him  and  cut  him  off  on  every  tack,  and  foiled 
and  floored  him  at  every  turn.  The  talent,  tact, 
prowess  and  generalship  displayed  by  Gen.  Pil¬ 
low  on  this  occasion  has  probably  never  been 
equaled,  except  by  the  same  gallant  officer  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  when  he  killed  the 
Mexican  officer  in  single  combat,  was  struck 
down  upon  his  knees  by  the  concussion  of  a 
cannon-ball  upon  his  head,  and  led  his  troops  to 
victory  by  wading  chin-deep  through  a  creek  of 
mud  and  water.  The  hot  pursuit  of  Pilloir 
at  last  drove  Scott  into  a  corner,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  He 
then  turned  and  raised  his  puny  arm  to  fight 
but  the  weakness  of  his  weapons,  his  little  point¬ 
less  darts  and  pop-gun  squibs,  were  almost  too 
ridiculous  even  to  excite  a  laugh.  The  heroic 
Pillow  stood  in  peerless  majesty,  and  shook 
them  off  as  uncouceruedly  as  the  lion  shakes  the 
dew-drops  from  his  mune.  Duriug  this  whole 
contest,  Gen.  PiUow's  well-devised  pUms  of  battle,  his 
judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  his  coolness  and 
daring  during  the  whole  of  this  terrible  bailie,  is  the 
svlject  of  universal  congratulation  among  Ms  friends, 
and  general  remark  with  all.  Lion — ass. 

Erased  from  the  above :  “  During  this  great 
battle,  which  has  lasted  now  for  five  days.  Pil¬ 
low  was  in  command  of  all  the  forces  engaged 
except  Worth’s  division,  which  was  not  engaged.” 
Also  erased :  “  He  (Pillow)  has  completely  si¬ 
lenced  his  enemies.” 

On  the  whole,  the  above  docyment  seems  to 
give  such  a  clear,  candid  view  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  court-martial  during  the  first  five 
days,  that  I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
add  another  word.  Give  my  love  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  Richie ;  and  I  remain  your  old 
friend,  whether  we  go  on  annexin’  any  more  or 
not.  Majob  Jack  Downing. 


A  “PROOKESSIVE”  aoe. 

a  T  D I LT A  . 

I  HAVi  sometimes  watched,  on  a  Summer’s  day, 
the  long  streaks  of  sunshine  and  shadow  that 
follow  each  other  across  on  extended  landscape. 
Like  these  bars  of  light  and  shade,  some  narrow 
and  passing  in  a  moment,  some  broad  and  long-re¬ 
maining,  are  the  thoughts  of  joy  and  sorrow  that 
follow  each  other  through  the  human  mind. 
And  like  them,  too,  are  those  ideas  which  role 
a  nation’s  mind,  those  manners  of  thou^t  which 
pervade  a  nation,  which  differ  from  each  other 
from  age  to  age,  and  follow  the  one  after  the 
other  in  rapid  or  slow  succession.  These  man- 
,  ners  of  national  thought  are  modified  by  the 
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tendeucied  of  the  natioaal  mind,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumetanccs  of  the  times ;  but  be  most  be  a  care¬ 
less  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  a  poor 
student  of  history,  who  can  deny  altogether  the 
fact  of  their  existence.  Each  has  its  own  excel¬ 
lences,  its  own  defects,  and  its  own  lessons  for 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  observer.  One  of 
these  streaks  of  light  or  shade  has  flitted  across 
the  national  mind  so  lately  that  we  have  beheld 
its  two  sides,  and  well  remember  its  most  im¬ 
portant  phases.  And  now  that  these  thoughts 
have  in  a  measure  given  place  to  others,  it  may 
not  be  unprofitable  to  note  the  prominent  features 
of  those  ideas  that  once  tenanted  a  nation’s  brain. 

A  few  years  ago,  our  American  people  seemed 
to  become  suddenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  was  progressing,  and  that  ourselves  were 
in  the  very  von  of  progress.  And,  like  all  dis¬ 
coverers,  we  felt  bound  to  spread  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  our  discoveries.  Such  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  those  times  whose  catch-words  were 
“  Progress,”  “  The  Present  Age,”  and  “  Our 
Universal  Yankee  Nation.”  We  thought  of 
“  progress,”  we  talked  of  it,  read  of  it  in  our 
newspapers,  and  listened  to  sweet  discourse  of  it 
in  our  public  lectures.  The  learned  divine,  the 
popular  lecturer,  the  young  man  in  college,  and 
even  the  boy  in  Lyceums — each  of  these  has  laid 
carefully  away  (if  not  yet  committed  to  the 
flames)  some  essay,  lecture,  composition,  oration, 
or  poem,  setting  forth  the  glories  of  this  “  Pro¬ 
gressive  Age.”  The  style  of  thought  employed, 
and  the  method  of  handling  the  subject,  were  not 
necessarily  very  deep  or  original.  Past  ages  and 
other  nations  were  slighted  ;  Greece  and  Rome 
were  passed  by  with  a  glance,  and  the  whole  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their 
descendants.  The  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  beginnings  of  our  greatness,  and  the 
signs  of  growing  life  in  a  nation  since  so  power¬ 
ful.  Nevertheless,  excellent  as  all  these  were, 
they  only  served  to  introduce  the  subject.  •  The 
orator  or  essayist  waxed  eloquent,  as  in  glowing, 
occasionally  bombastic  language  he  noticed  the 
“  progress  ”  of  our  nation  since  that  time.  He 
spoke  with  especial  pride  of  our  railroads,  tele¬ 
graphs,  steamships,  and  all  those  improvements 
which  our  nation  bad  produced,  not  for  show, 
but  for  the  use  of  mankind.  Our  laws  were 
just,  our  institutions  free  ;  we  were  a  nation  of 
freemen — a  nation  of  active,  thinking,  inventive 
minds,  such  as  the  world  had  never  before 
known.  In  native  enterprise,  in  earnest  vigor, 
and  power  to  “  go  ahead,”  no  nation  was  our 
equal.  The  press  was  free  from  the  fetters  of  a 
tyrant.  The  rights  of  conscience  were  vouch¬ 


safed  to  every  man  of  every  nation,  and  the  hand 
of  brotherhood  was  extended  to  all  who  should 
seek  a  refuge  on  our  shores.  All  the  children 
of  the  land  might  become  wise,  good  and  great, 
for  the  school  was  free  to  all ;  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  studying  sciences  of  which  their 
parents  scarcely  knew  the  names.  Thus  were 
we  advancing  onward,  and,  of  course,  upward. 
Thus  were  we  progressing  intellectually,  morally 
and  spiritually,  and  becoming  not  only  the  most 
enterprising  and  progressive,  but  the  wisest  and 
happiest  of  all  nations.  True,  men  bad  still 
some  bad  passions — envy,  malice,  selfishness ;  but 
these  were  passing  away,  as  dew  before  the  sun, 
at  the  advance  of  “  progress.” 

With  grand  triumph-peals  like  these,  with 
such  blare  of  trumpets  and  shouting  of  victory, 
the  world  seemed  moving  on  to  its  millennium. 
Such  were  the  ideas  commonly  promulgated, 
and  good  people  listened  and  appeared  delight¬ 
ed,  and  felt  that  they  had  been  instructed. 

We  were  then  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
peace  was  dowering  our  land  with  the  richest 
blessings.  Everywhere  science  and  industry, 
fostered  by  peace,  were  gaining  their  trophies, 
worth  more  than  the  laurels  of  the  conqueror. 
The  area  of  our  country,  already  large,  was  rap¬ 
idly  being  extended  and  made  serviceable.  No 
wonder  was  it  that,  as  we  compared  the  narrow 
sea-girt  range  of  the  little  “thirteen”  of  ’76 
with  the  wide  expanse  of  the  reverse  thirty-one, 
and  the  almost  unbounded  territories  lying  be¬ 
yond,  and  stretching  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
our  hearts  should  swell  with  pride  and  gladness 
at  the  mighty  contrast.  These  vast  territories, 
as  we  hoped  and  believed,  were  soon  to  become, 
by  peaceful  possession,  the  thriving  homos  ol 
busy  industry,  and  the  centers  from  which  should 
soon  be  irradiated  wealth,  and  influence,  and 
sturdy  Yankee  energy.  By  a  kind  Providence, 
as  we  doubted  not,  the  vast  gold  plains  of  our 
new  “  Eureka  ”  State  had  been  preserved  from 
the  grasp  of  covetous  Spaniards  till  a  more 
righteous  nation  could  possess  and  use  well  its 
new-found  treasures.  We  were  at  the  very 
flood-tide  of  worldly  prosperity  ;  how  could  a 
lover  of  his  country  be  at  such  a  time  a  prophet 
of  evil  ?  When  the  poet  wrote  : 

I  would  the  old  god  of  war  himself  were  dead, 
Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hills, 

Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of  wreck, 

Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulked  in  ice, 

Not  to  be  molten  out,” 

he  was  but  giving  verbal  expression  to  the  hopes 
and  beliefs  of  the  age. 

When  upon  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  arose  that 
mighty  framework  of  giass  and  iron,  in  which 
all  nations  might  meet  for  mutual  improvement. 
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and  to  hold  a  world’s  jubilee,  we  believed  that 
the  hope  of  the  age  was  realized.  Our  ciy  was, 
behold  what  our  age  hath  done  I  Was  there 
ever  a  thing  like  this.  Aladdin’s  fairy  tale  was 
outdone  in  reality  by  our  nineteenth  century. 
Here,  as  we  deemed,  were  furnished  ocular 
proofs  that  our  much-boasted  “  progress  ”  was 
real,  an  additional  assurance  that  war  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  die,  and  be  forgotten ;  and  more  than 
this,  a  positive  triumph  of  the  arts  of  peace  and 
productive  industry.  Here  Brother  Jonathan, 
our  representative  in  that  Congress  of  Nations, 
after  being  well  laughed  at  for  the  oddity  of  his 
attire,  and  the  coarseness  of  his  manners,  won 
the  prize  in  the  arts  of  useful  industry. 

After  this,  as  may  be  expected,  we  talked  of 
“  progress  ”  more  than  before.  Inventions  and 
improvements  were  more  than  ever  in  vogue. 
Thousands  of  aspirants  to  fame,  too  lazy  to 
work  with  the  hands,  substituted  “  calculation  ” 
therefor,  and  became  inventors.  It  was  the  day 
of  empirics  and  so-callcd  reformers.  All  kinds 
of  impossibilities  in  mechanics  and  morals  were 
attempted.  To  these  the  past  history  of  all 
great  improvements  furnished  a  cheap  and  effect¬ 
ive  logic  to  comfort  their  own  vanity  and  to 
silence  cavilers.  Almost  every  great  inventor 
and  benefactor  of  mankind  had  undertaken 
things  as  seemingly  impossible,  and  encountered 
as  great  opposition  as  they.  Therefore — and 
rapturous  visions  of  riches  and  renown  formed 
the  grand  conclusion  of  the  argument. 

This  idea  of  “  progress  ”  would  now  seem  to 
have  reached  its  crisis,  and  was  soon  doomed  to 
suffer  a  decline.  Sensible  people  become  finally 
disgusted  with  its  shallow  clap-trap,  and  learned 
to  make  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  age 
only  a  subject  for  pleasant  ridicule.  Some,  like 
the  lover  in  Maud — do  English  critics  yet  un¬ 
derstand  that  book  ? — had  railed  at  it  all  along, 
and  bad  learned  to  hope  even  for  war,  as  the 
scourge  of  some  of  the  villainies  which  peace 
had  fostered  ;  for  they  feared  that  men  had  not 
yet  learned  to  draw  true  heroism  from  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  common  life,  and  that  true  energy  of 
soul  and  lofty  spirit  might  die  out  in  the  world, 
when  men  were  called  by  no  roll  of  drums  or 
peal  of  trumpets  to  the  deadly  encounter.  By 
the  extravagant  boastings  of  the  times,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  aroused ;  the  history  of  past  in¬ 
ventions  was  studied  with  new  zest,  and  not  in 
vain ;  for  we  found  that  searching  minds  had 
discovered,  thousands  of  years  ago,  many  of 
those  things  fondly  styled  by  us  our  latest  “  im¬ 
provements  ”  in  the  useful  arts,  while  they  had 
far  surpassed  us  in  many  of  our  manufactures. 

We  had  talked  of  “  progress  ”  long  enough ; 


it  was  now  time  that  a  change  should  come. 
Circumstances  are  ever  changing ;  though  we, 

'  in  our  blindness,  had  not  thought  it  possible 
’  that  our  days  could  ever  be  eviL 
I  The  clouds  were  now  gathering  in  the  Euro- 
'  pean  sky,  which  so  soon  broke  over  the  natioas 
'  in  desolating  war.  Our  country  was  far  from 
j  the  scene  of  strife ;  let  the  event  be  as  it  might, 
the  surges  of  that  war  were  too  distant  to  over¬ 
whelm  us  in  ruia  England’s  statesmen  knew 
and  felt  with  sorrow  what  we  spoke  of  with 
joy ;  that  while  long  and  expensive  wars  were 
draining  Europe  of  her  treasures  and  the  lives 
of  her  eons,  we  might  rest  in  peace,  yea,  turn 
to  our  advantage  the  feuds  of  nations  across  the 
ocean.  But  here,  we  were,  in  a  measure,  disap¬ 
pointed.  'The  scourge  of  wrath  wherewith  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  chastised  did  not  leave 
us  unscathed.  Our  troubles  came  in  the  form 
of  intestine  clamors  and  civil  commotion. 

The  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
whose  peaceable  settlement  we  had  anticipated 
so  much  addition  to  our  wealth  and  power,  have 
caused  us  little  else  than  perplexity  and  disaster. 

The  face  of  things  in  Europe  at  this  time  was 
any  thing  but  pleasing  to  the  friends  of  peace 
and  good  order.  Nations  that  had  lately  cla.sped 
bands  in  peace  at  the  World’s  Great  Exhibition 
of  Industry,  now  grasped  the  sword  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  At  Sevastopol,  the  great  Armageddon  of 
nations,  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
precious  lives  were  lost  to  the  world.  In  com¬ 
merce  and  the  arts  of  life,  all  Europe  felt  the 
ruinous  effects  of  the  war. 

But  these  depressing  influences  did  not  stop 
here.  Einterprises  of  beneficence,  from  which 
we  had  expected  much  good,  were  doomed  to 
feel  at  least  a  temporary  depression.  We  need 
hardly  mention  how  our  hopes  of  perpetual 
peace  were  disappointed  when  we  heard  from 
the  East  the  notes  of  war  and  defiance.  The 
Maine  Law,  from  which  the  friends  of  humanity 
hoped  so  much  of  good,  has  been  tried  in  our 
country,  and  has  morally  failed  to  accomplish 
its  purpose,  and  temperance,  it  would  seem, 
must  now  go  back  and  gain  again  the  ground 
lost  in  its  trial.  Missionary  enterprise  is  boldly 
proclaimed  by  its  enemies  to  be  a  failure.  The 
Chinese  rebellion,  which  we  had  counted  among 
the  great  reformatory  movements  of  the  age, 
has  not  justified  our  expectations.  Shocking 
crimes  increase,  and  as  we  look  shudderingly 
over  their  records,  we  get  new  views  of  the 
awful  depths  to  which  humanity  may  descend. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  ship  of  the  world’s  prog¬ 
ress  seemed  sailing  over  a  placid  sea,  every  wind 
being  confined  except  Zephyrus,  which  was  only 
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wafting  it  onward  in  its' course.  Paradise  seemed 
“  scarce  a  league  ahead,”  and  thither,  upon  a 
calm  and  beautiful  sea,  our  world  and  its  happy 
crew  were  rapidly  sailing.  “  In  a  moment,”  we 
cried  with  joy,  “  we  shall  be  there ;  a  few  more 
carcenings  of  the  gallant  bark  ‘  Progress,’  and 
we  shall  touch  its  sands.”  For  only  a  moment 
the  guardian  genius  of  the  age  fell  asleep,  but  in 
that  moment  the  mischief  was  done.  The  winds 
were  let  loose  in  their  fury ;  and  our  ship,  tossed 
wildly  upon  the  ocean,  was  soon  driven  back  to 
the  cave  of  old  .Eolus. 

Here  we  may  note  the  moral  of  the  whole. 
The  lesson  thus  gathered  may  be  applied  to  the 
men  of  to-day  as  well  as  to  those  of  yesterday. 
These  methods  of  thought  are  not  yet  all  passed 
away.  The  change  in  the  methods  of  a  nation’s 
thought  are  not  sudden,  but  gradual.  Those 
“  who  can  feel  the  very  pulse  o’  the  time,”  are 
thinking  the  new  thoughts,  and  those  yet  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  nation’s  mind.  Others  are  slow  of  per¬ 
ception,  loving  to  linger  upon  the  old  and  de¬ 
caying  ;  these  still  talk  of  “  progress,”  and  our 
“  Yankee  nation.”  To  the  latter,  these  sounds 
of  self-gratulation  are  music  still ;  to  the  former, 
tiiey  have  lost  all  music  to  the  ear,  and  fail  to 
strike  a  chord  responsive  in  the  heart. 

The  boastings  of  the  past  few  years  have  not  alj 
been,  it  must  be  granted,  over  mere  creatures  of 
our  own  imagination.  We  have  not  been  rejoicing 
over  a  shadow,  while  supposing  it  to  be  real 
substance.  Our  progress,  though  much  over¬ 
rated,  cannot  be  set  aside  ;  it  is  one  of  the  stub¬ 
born  facts  of  the  times  ;  its  proofs  are  about  us 
everywhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  within 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  useful  arts.  Nor  need  we  wonder. 
Every  thing  exists  to  spur  ns  on  to  action.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  retrograde  is  the  only  alternative.  The 
benefits  resulting  from  this  advance  are  many 
and  obvious.  It  is  filling  our  land  with  conve¬ 
niences  for  lightening  toil,  and  for  making  each 
blow  struck  by  the  hand  of  labor  tell  for  the 
world  to  the  utmost  possible  advantage.  It  is 
keeping  the  world  from  stagnation,  and  the 
death  of  enterprise— a  thing  to  be  dreaded  as  an¬ 
nihilation  itself. 

We  must  be  active,  else  how  shall  the  vasj 
western  wilds  of  our  own  land  be  filled  with  the 
marks  of  busy  industry,  and  the  means  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth?  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  j 
are  all  calling  for  more  labor.  Why  should  we 
not  advance  ?  Many  centuries  ago,  Galileo  de¬ 
clared  that  the  world  was  moving,  and  centu¬ 
ries  before  that  time  it  bad  been  in  motion.  We 
live  in  the  later  ages,  and  we  should  profit  by 
the  lore  of  centuries.  Long  time  has  the  road 


of  human  progress  been  smoothing  before  ns. 
Great  lights  have  shone  along  our  pathway — 
lights  not  to  be  extinguished,  for  they  are  im¬ 
mortal.  Toiling  hands  have  labored  that  our 
journey  onward  and  upward  may  be  swifter  and 
securer.  Culled  from  the  noblest  blood  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  example  of  the  great  and  noble 
of  our  own  and  other  nations  before  us,  what 
can  be  expected  of  us  but  that  here  humanity 
should  receive  its  highest  culture,  its  most  per¬ 
fect  and  full-orbed  development?  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  boast  of  a  few  advances  in  the 
useful  arts ;  the  world  asks  more — even  that  we 
produce  her  model  men.  These  advances  are  all 
well,  but  do  they  form  sufiScient  ground  for  so 
great  boasting  ?  After  doing  all  this,  after  ad¬ 
vancing  as  we  have  advanced  in  the  useful  arts, 
we  are  simply  doing  our  duty — nay,  far  less 
than  our  duty. 

Thus,  too,  it  may  be  with  nations.  This  boast¬ 
ing  of  our  power  over  brute  matter  betrays  how 
little  real  knowledge  we  have  of  moral  forces. 
Onward  is  not  necessarily  upward ;  it  will  not 
be,  unless  we  couple  with  our  progress  a  culture 
of  all  our  powers  richer  and  deeper  than  any  we 
have  sought  before.  Railroads  and  steam-en¬ 
gines  are  not  moral  forces ;  a  nation  may  have 
these,  and  much  more  like  them,  and  yet  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  all  that  makes  national  existence  valua¬ 
ble.  Knowledge  is  not  wisdom ;  yet  our  age  has 
called  them  one,  hardly  dreaming  that  there  was 
the  shadow  of  a  distinction.  Thus  have  we  hur¬ 
ried  and  fretted  ourselves  to  be  in  the  van  of  ad¬ 
vance,  vainly  supposing  that  by  means  like  these 
our  world  was  becoming,  in  all  things,  perfect. 
But  the  useful,  if  it  be  at  all  one  of  its  steps,  lies 
lowest  among  the  altar  stairs  in  the  great  temple 
of  humanity. 

How  often,  and  by  how  many  pens,  need  we 
be  told  that  our  utilitarian  spirit,  while  excellent 
in  many  respects,  is  in  many  others  the  bane  of 
the  age  ?  This  spirit  of  rating  all  things  at  a 
money  value  has  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  us. 
Our  systems  of  education  must  be  “  practical,” 
or  we  will  none  of  them.  If  we  cannot  see  for 
ourselves  the  evils  of  this  spirit,  let  the  greatest 
of  Roman  satirists  teach  us  its  evils ;  for  Horace 
found  the  same  spirit  in  his  own  time.  His  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  the  lust  for  gtun  was  quenching 
the  love  for  the  muses.  “  'VFhen  once  this  rust 
j  and  care  for  gain,”  says  he,  “  has  infected  the 
mind,  can  we  hope  that  verses  will  be  produced 
worthy  of  immortality?”  Yet  this  complaint 
states  but  one  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
spirit  that  would  turn  all  things  into  money. 

Thus  we  see  what  the  agd  needs  and  imperar 
tively  demands.  Not  chiefly  for  more  advance 
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In  the  UBeful  arts — that  we  shall  have  if  we  but 
continue  in  our  labors — but  for  a  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  and  a  fuller  application  of  moral  power. 
We  need  higher  principles  of  action,  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  meaning  and  power  of  that 
word  duty.  We  need  to  learn  the  powers  of  our 
own  inner  being;  for  here,  not  in  the  outer 
world,  all  power  resides.  Least  of  all  should  we 
boast  of  our  attainments,  when  so  much  of  good 
remains  unrealized. 

What  is  to  be  our  future?  Shall  t\;p  next 
change  be  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  ?  Shall 
the  thoughts  that  are  yet  occupy  our  nation’s  mind 
be  but  another  change  upon  the  old  notes  of  self- 
gratulation  T  We  know  not ;  the  result  is  as  yet 
in  the  untried  future.  Much  appears  before  us 
that  seems  disheartening — many  evils  seemingly 
almost  incurable.  Every  great  city  is  presenting 
to  the  political  economist,  as  well  as  to  the  friend 
of  morals  and  religion,  its  startling  scenes  of  im¬ 
mense  wealth  with  wasteful  extravagance  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  abject  poverty 
with  squalid  misery.  We  see  that  with  the  tide 
of  progress  are  rushing  on  other  tides  of  error, 
with  evils  wide-spread  and  numerous.  We  know 
that  all  progress  is  not  necessarily  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  that  much  is  of  degradation,  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  degrading  influences  are  around 
us  everywhere.  Shall  these  influences  prepond¬ 
erate  T  If  not,  it  shall  be  because  we  strive  man¬ 
fully  against  them. 

We  think  that  the  idea  of  human  progress  is, 
in  the  main,  a  true  one,  though  slower  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose  in  its  development  We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  full  and  perfect  development 
of  human  nature,  such  as,  doubtless,  shall  yet 
be  seen.  For  the  world  stands  not  chiefly 
that  men  may  eat  and  drink,  and  plow  and 
sow,  but  that,  by  contact  with  the  elements 
around  them,  they  may  develop  within  them¬ 
selves  a  true  and  noble  manhood,  and  may 
transmit  their  spirit  to  those  around  them  and 
to  future  generations.  Hence,  though  we  sec 
abuses  around  us,  and  though,  during  the  few 
years  just  past,  we  have  seen  much  of  vice  and 
depravity,  yet  we  think  that,  as  was  once  true 
in  the  physical  creation,  the  world  is  slowly  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  gloom  of  chaos,  and  beginning  to 
put  on  beauty  and  moral  order.  Though  many 
things  that  we  see  seem  to  indicate  deterioration 
and  want  of  advancemept, 

“  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  pur¬ 
pose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process 
of  the  suns.” 

The  light  of  the  sun,  as  it  rises  in  the  east, 
shines  first  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 


bathing  their  sides  with  its  slpendor  qre  it  falls 
.  upon  the  hills,  and  valleys,  and  plains  below.  So 
I  the  great  truths  that  rule  a  world,  the  thoughts 
I  that  a  nation  thinks,  are  felt  first  and  purest  by  * 
its  great  and  noble  souls.  Purest,  because  they, 
in  moral  elevation,  are  placed  high,  and  com¬ 
paratively  above  the  fogs  and  damps  of  passion 
sensuality,  and  avarice,  that  rest  upon  the  mul¬ 
titude  below,  shutting  out  from  their  vision  the 
full  glory  of  great  moral  truths.  Hence,  they 
feel  these  truths  with  something  like  the  power 
with  which  they  should  be  felt,  and  utter  them 
with  a  corresponding  earnestness.  Every  age 
has  had  such  men  to  go  before  it,  and  to  explore 
for  it  the  realms  of  thought  Such  men  have 
lived  for  us  and  done  their  mission.  They  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  world  truths,  old  U  may  be,  yet 
brought  by  the  force  of  earnest  convictions  with 
new  power  to  our  apprehension.  They  have  told 
us  that  life  is  full  of  duty,  and  that  it  should  be 
full  of  love ;  that  the  human  soul  is  God’s  richest 
gift  to  man,  and  that  it  should  be  cultured  in  all 
its  powers  by  the  reception  and  appreciation  of 
truth  into  a  noble.  Godlike  manhood ;  and  that 
the  best  of  treasures  are  not  money,  nor  houses, 
nor  lands,  but  a  mind  full  of  all  noble  and  holy 
impulses,  and  fully  alive  to  all  things  excellent 
and  good,  and  a  spirit  fitter  to  do,  to  suffer,  and 
to  endure,  ready  for  all  vicissitudes,  and  turning^ 
the  most  untoward  circumstances  to  its  own  and 
others’  highest  advancement. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  truths  whose  light — I 
say  not  that  it  is  the  perfect  light — has  been 
shed  upon  our  times.  The  utterance  of  truth 
must  always  produce  its  effect  “  It  cannot  die ; 
or,  if  it  be  trodden  down  so  that  it  die,  it  will 
rise  again  to  the  life  everlasting.”  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  its  results.  The  future,  we  doubt  not,  shall 
be  more  rich  and  perfect  than  the  past  has  been, 
not  only  in  physical  progress,  but  •  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  noble  humanity,  and  in  the  power 
which  the  human  race  shall  gain  over  themselves 
and  the  elements  around  them. 


ANN  SMITH. 

You  don’t  know  her?  Well,  I  am  sorry  for 
that.  Every  town  in  the  wide  world  should 
i  possess  at  least  one  Ann  Smith. 

Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  her.  She  lived 
in  a  large,  low-roofed,  substantial  farm-house, 
which  stood  beneath  the  branches  of  a  lordly 
elm,  and  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  red  school- 
house  under  the  hill,  where  we — my  brother, 
sisters  and  myself— received  the  ground-work 
of  an  education. 

A  babbling  brook — in  which,  with  bare  feet. 
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we  often  sported  and  fished  for  deux — ran  be¬ 
tween  the  two  buildings,  but  it  did  not  serve  as 
a  barrier  to  us ;  in  low  water,  we  could  skim 
across  its  shallow  surface,  stepping  lightly  from 
one  rock  to  another ;  when  swollen  by  rains,  as 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  we  ran  around 
by  the  bridge,  and  though  We  came  every  day, 
we  were  always  sure  of  a  smile  and  a  welcome 
from  Ann  Smith. 

She  was  truly  a  mother — in  good  deeds — to 
us  all.  It  was  her  hand  that  bound  up  the 
bruised  arm  and  bleeding  head  of  many  an  un¬ 
fortunate  scholar.  She  bad  a  never-failing 
remedy  for  the  bead-ache,  salves  for  bums  and 
bruises,  which  she  applied  herself  to  the  affected 
parts  whenever  needed,  and  that  was  almost 
daily  ;  for  the  children,  in  their  daring  attempts 
to  climb  the  stone  walls  and  trees  near  the 
school-house,  caught  sundry  falls. 

It  was  her  voice  that  recalled  our  attention  to 
the  school  bell  when  we  were  loitering  about 
her  yard.  It  was  her  voice  that  warned  us  of 
an  approaching  shower  when  we  paused  on  our 
way  homeward  to  build  sand-houses  by  the 
roadside ;  and  when,  as  school  children  are 
wont  to  do,  we  quarreled,  and  forming  friends 
and  enemies  in  separate  companies,  we  drew  up 
for  a  conflict,  it  was  her  mild  voice  that  restored 

ace  and  unity  to  the  contending  parties. 

On  cold,  snowy,  blowy  nights  in  midwinter, 
when  just  a  glance  from  the  school-room  window 
would  cause  one  to  shiver — when  huge  drifts  of 
snow  were  piled  one  above  another  in  our  home¬ 
ward  path,  and  the  pelting  snow  and  sleet 
blinded  us,  it  was  her  hospitable  door  that  was 
thrown  open,  her  pleasant  voice  that  bade  us 
enter,  and  her  whole  heart  that  gave  us  welcome. 
Many  a  night  like  this,  when  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  a  hurricane  without,  with  some  dozen  shoe¬ 
less,  half-clad  children,  who  had,  like  ourselves, 
sought  shelter  there,  we  have  sat  by  the  bright, 
blazing  wood  fire  for  hours,  and  listened  to  the 
pleasant  stories  of  Ann  Smith.  And  good, 
moral  stories  they  were,  too ;  and  as  indelibly 
engraved  upon  my  memory  as  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  which  I  recited  to  my  teacher  every 
Sabbath  as  long  as  I  went  to  Sunday  school. 

A  large,  thrifty  pear-tree  grew  in  one  corner 
of  the  orchard,  and  but  a  little  way  from  the 
house ;  it  hung  loaded  with  pears  not  yet  ripe, 
and  we  school-children  used  often  to  look  wish¬ 
fully  at  the  bunches  of  tempting  fruit  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  play-ground. 

I  often  wished  with  watering  mouth  that  we 
might  have  just  one  apiece,  and  one  day — I  will 
confess  it,  though  I  blush  with  shame  at  my 
covetous  disposition— having  gazed  long  at  the 


delicious  fruit,  which  was  just  beginning  to  turn 
from  green  to  a  light  yellow,  I  spoke  my  wishes 
aloud. 

“  We  can  get  the  pears — I  hnow  we  can— jist  as 
easy  as  nuthin’  at  all,  for  Ann  Smith’s  gone 
away  and  locked  up  the  bouse,”  said  a  lean, 
black-eyed  boy  who  was  always  ready  to  lead 
us  into  mischief.  Since  the  first  week  of  his 
scholarship  he  had  been  .christened  (and  rightly 
enough)  Clomi-foU. 

“How  do  you  know  she’s  goneT”  asked  a 
tall,  red-haired,  freckle-faced  girl,  with  her  sun 
bonnet  in  her  hand,  where  she  always  carried  it, 
as  her  face  demonstrated. 

“  I  teed  her  when  she  went  up  the  hill,”  an¬ 
swered  Cloven-foot. 

“  Hipl  hip  I  hurra! — who’s  for  pears  t”  shout¬ 
ed  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  boys. 

«I»_ 

“  And  I  ” — 

“  And  I,  too,”  ran  through  the  eager  crowd, 
and  simuitaneously  all  started  on  a  run  for  the 
pcar-tfee,  pausing  only  to  secure  clubs  and 
stones  with  which  to  knock  off  the  fruit.  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  though  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the 
part  I  had  taken  in  the  affair.  I  had  broken 
one  of  the  commandments  by  coveting  my 
neighbor’s  goods,  and  I  could  not  enjoy  the 
sport,  as  the  others  called  it ;  yet,  when  I  saw 
the  stones,  clubs,  and  sticks  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions  hurled  into  the  tree,  and  the  pears  drop¬ 
ping  on  the  ground,  despite  the  stingings  of 
conscience,  I  secured  my  full  share. 

The  clubbing  operation  was  going  on  most 
vigorously,  when  the  side  door  opened,  and  Ann 
Smith  stepped  out  and  stood  before  us. 

That  we  deserved  a  sound  beating  we  were  all 
well  aware  ;  for  we  had  not  only  knocked  off  the 
fruit,  but  several  large  branches  were  broken 
from  the  trunk  and  had  fallen  upon  the  ground. 
Like  other  culprits,  we  all  hung  our  heads  in 
shame  as  we  felt  her  eyes  were  upon  us,  and  I 
dropped  the  fruit  I  held  to  the  ground. 

“  We  shall  catch  U  toon''’  said  the  little  Cloven- 
foot,  and  I  felt  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  for 
the  falsehood  he  had  uttered. 

Ann  Smith  had  never  scolded  or  spoken  un- 
I  kindly  to  us ;  but  we  had  never  committed  so 
grave  an  offense  before,  and  I  for  one  feit  mre 
of  a  switching.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  she 
said,  in  the  same  calm  tone  as  usual : 

“  Children,  if  you  will  go  back  to  your  play, 
and  leave  the  fruit  until  it  is  ripe,  you  shall  all 
have  a  share.” 

Oh  I  how  ashamed  all  looked,  from  oldest  to 
youngest  All  hung  their  heads,  and  dropped 
the  fruit  they  bad  gathered. 
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I  wanted  to  tell  her  how  soirj  I  was  that  I 
had  joined  in  such  a  disgraceful  act  as  that  of 
robbing  her  only  pear-tree,  but  I  could  only 
think  the  words ;  I  could  not  speak  them  to  her 
who  had  always  been  so  kind  to  us — sol,  culprit 
as  I  was,  turned  silently  away  with  the  rest 

She  never  reproached  us  or  mentioned  our 
misdemeanors  in  the  hearing  of  our  parents; 
and  a  week  after,  when  the  pears  had  grown  ripe 
and  mellow,  she  came  to  the  school-room  with 
two  large  baskets  filled  with  the  golden  fruit, 
and  divided  it  among  us. 

If  there  was  a  sick  person  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  she  was  the  first  to  know  it ;  and,  if  they 
were  poor,  she  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Many  a  poverty-stricken  family  have  had 
reason  to  call  down  blessings  on  the  head  of  Ann 
Smith  for  the  timely  assistance  she  has  rendered. 

Years  have  passed  since  I  have  seen  that 
pleasant  face  which  figures  so  largely  in  my 
childhood’s  memories — years  which  have  brought 
their  share  of  the  world’s  trials  to  both. 

Age  has  doubtless  left  bis  blighting  mark 
upon  her  brow,  and  changed  her  soft,  brown  hair 
to  silver. 

And  years  have  brought  to  me  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  earth,  strangely  mingled. 

I  have  lived  years  in  other  lands,  where  Eden- 
like  fruits  flourish  and  grow,  flowers  blossom  and 
birds  sing  the  year  around ;  yet,  in  all  my 
wanderings,  I  have  found  no  spot  so  dear  to  me 
as  the  “  cot  where  I  was  born,”  near  the  little 
red  school-house  under  the  hill. 

There  have  been  times  when  both  the  head 
and  heart  were  filled  with  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life ;  then 
thoughts  of  her,  my  childhood’s  friend,  have 
darted  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  across  my  troubled 
mind,  and  I  have  said,  in  my  heart’s  fervency, 
"  God  bless  Ann  Smith,  and  liken  my  disposition 
to  her’sl” 

- - 

THE  POOR  GIRL  AND  THE  ANGELS. 

Sleep,  saiotlj  poor  one  I  sleep,  sleep  on, 

And,  waking,  find  thj  labors  done.**  [Charles  Lamb. 

We  never  remember  seeing  any  notice  of  the 
dear  old  legend  we  are  about  to  relate,  save  in 
some  brief  and  exquisite  lines  by  Charles  Lamb ; 
and  yet  bow  simply  and  quaintly  it  confirms  our 
childhood’s  faith,  when  heaven  seemed  so  much 
nearer  to  earth  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  and 
we  verily  believed  that  the  angels  watched  over 
the  good  and  pure  of  heart  1 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  far-off  coun¬ 
try  place,  the  name  of  which  has  long  since 
passed  into  oblivion,  a  young  girl  whom  we  shall 


call  Alice,  with  an  aged  and  bedrid  mother  de¬ 
pendent  upon  her  exertions  for  their  sole  sup¬ 
port  .  And  although  at  all  periods  they  fared 
hardly  enough,  and  sometimes  even  wanted  for 
bread,  Alice  never  suffered  herself  to  be  cast 
down,  placing  her  whole  trust  in  Him  who 
“  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.”  And 
when  better  days  came  again,  who  so  glad  and 
thankful  as  that  young  girlT 

It  may  be  all  very  pretty  and  picturesque  for 
poets  and  artists  to  picture  to  tlftnselves  calm, 
peaceful  scenes  of  rural  loveliness,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  which  they  generally  place  some  happy 
village  maid,  sitting  in  the  cottage  porch  at  the 
sunset  hour,  and  singing  merrily  at  her  wheel ; 
even  as  bright-eyed  and  glad-hearted  damsels  of 
our  own  times  take  up  their  sewing  only  as  a 
pleasant  excuse  to  be  silent  and  alone,  that  they 
may  indulge  in  sweet  and  gentle  muung.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  that  which  is  a  pastime  to 
the  few,  may  be  to  the  many  a  weary  and  never- 
ending  toil  I  engrossing  the  day  that  seems  so 
long,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  long  enough  for  all 
they  have  to  do — breaking  into  the  quiet  hours 
set  apart  by  nature  for  rest,  and  mingling  even 
with  their  troubled  dreams. 

Thus  it  was  oftentimes  with  our  poor  heroine. 

And  yet  she  sang,  too,  but  generally  hymns, 
for  such  sprung  most  readily  to  her  lips,  and 
seemed  most  in  harmony  with  her  lonely  and 
toilsome  life — while  her  aged  mother  would  lie 
for  hours  listening  to  what  seemed  to  her  as  a 
gush  of  sweet,  prayerful  music,  and  not  ques¬ 
tioning  but  the  songs  of  the  good  upon  earth 
might  be  heard  and  echoed  by  the  angels  in 
heaven  1  Poor  child !  it  wtQ  sad  to  see  thee  toil 
so  hard,  but  beautiful  to  mark  thy  filial  devo¬ 
tion  and  untiring  love — thy  thankfulness  to  have 
the  work  to  do,  otherwise  both  must  have 
starved  long  since! — thy  trust  in  Providence 
that,  for  her  sake,  it  would  give  thee  strength  for 
thy  laborious  tasks — the  hope,  that  would  not 
die,  of  better  times — the  faith  that  grew  all  the 
brighter  and  purer  through  trials — the  store  of 
sweet  and  pious  thoughts  that  brought  thee  such 
pleasant  comfort,  and  gave  wings  to  many  a 
weary  hour  of  earthly  toil 

For  years  Alice  had  contrived  to  lay  by 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  little  cottage, 
ready  against  the  period  when  it  should  become 
due ;  but  now,  either  from  the  widow’s  long  ill¬ 
ness,  or  the  hardness  of  the  times,  which  ever 
presses  in  seasons  of  national  or  commercial 
difficulty  most  heavily  upon  those  least  able  to 
struggle  against  its  additional  weight,  the  day 
came  round  and  found  her  unprepared.  It  so 
happened  that  the  old  landlord  was  dead,  and 
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Mb  successor  one  of  those  stern  men  who,  with¬ 
out  being  actually  hard-hearted,  have  a  peculiar 
creed  of  their  own  with  regard  to  the  poor, 
which  they  are  never  weary  of  repeating — hold¬ 
ing  poverty  to  be  but  as  another  name  for  idle¬ 
ness,  or  even  crime ! — but  yet,  even  he  was 
touched  by  her  tears,  and  meek,  deprecating 
words,  and  consented  to  give  her  one  week’s 
grace,  in  the  which  she  reckoned  to  have  finished 
and  got  paid  for  the  work  she  then  had  in  the 
house.  And  although  the  girl  knew  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  effect  this,  she  must  work  day  and  night, 
she  dared  ask  no  longer  delay,  and  was  even 
grateful  to  him  for  granting  her  request. 

"  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  her  not  to  be  behind¬ 
hand  in  future,”  thought  her  stern  companion, 
when  he  found  himself  alone;  “no  doubt  the 
girl  has  been  idling  of  late,  or  spending  her 
money  on  that  pale-colored  hood  she  wore  (al¬ 
though,  sooth  to  say,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  becoming  to  her  delicate  complexion),  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  ready  as  usual.”  And  yet, 
sleeping  or  waking,  her  grateful  thanks  haunted 
him  strangely,  almost  winning  him  to  gentler 
thoughts — we  say  almost,  for  deep-rooted  preju¬ 
dices  such  as  his,  were  hard,  very  hard  to  over¬ 
come. 

Alice  returned  home  with  a  light  heart 

“Well?”  said  the  widow,  anxiously. 

“All  right,  mother;  with  God’s  blessing,  we 
will  yet  keep  the  dear  old  cottage  in  which  you 
tell  me  you  were  bom.” 

“  And  hope  to  die.” 

“Not  yet — not  yet,  dear  mother  1”  exclaimed 
the  girl,  passionately.  “What  would  become 
of  your  poor  Alice,  if  she  were  to  lose  you?” 

“  And  yet  I  am  but  a  burden  on  your  young 
Ufe— ” 

“  No — no — a  blessing,  rather  I” 

Alice  was  right ;  labor  and  toil  only  ask  an 
object — something  to  love,  and  care,  and  work 
for,  to  make  it  endurable,  and  even  sweet.  And 
then,  kissing  her  mother,  but  saying  not  a  word 
of  all  she  had  to  do,  the  girl  took  off  the  well- 
preserved  hood  and  cloak  which  had  given  rise 
to  such  unjust  animadversions,  and  putting  them 
carefully  aside,  sat  down  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to 
her  wheel.  The  dark  cloud  which  had  hung 
over  her  in  the  morning  seemed  already  break¬ 
ing,  and  she  could  even  fancy  the  blue  sky  again 
in  the  distance. 

All  that  day  she  only  moved  from  her  work 
to  prepare  their  simple  meals,  or  wait  upon  the 
helpless  but  not  selfish  invalid,  who,  but  for  the 
eyes  of  watchful  love  ever  bent  upon  her,  would 
have  striven  painfully  to  perform  many  a  little 
duty  for  herself,  rather  than  tax  those  willing 


hands,  always  so  ready  to  labor  in  her  behalf. 
And  when  night  came,  fearing  to  cause  that 
dear  mother  needless  anxiety,  Alice  lay  down 
quietly  by  her  side,  watching  until  she  had  fall¬ 
en  asleep ;  and  then,  rising  noiselessly,  returned 
to  her  endless  tasks.  And  yet,  somehow,  the 
harder  she  worked,  the  more  it  seemed  to  grow 
beneath  her  weary  fingers ;  the  real  troth  of  the 
matter  was,  she  had  overrated  her  own  powers, 
and  was  unaware  of  the  much  longer  time  it 
would  take  for  the  completion  of  the  labor  than 
she  had  allowed  herself.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  all  this  now  ;  the  trial  must  be  made, 
and  Heaven,  she  doubted  not,  would  give  her 
strength  to  go  through  with  it.  Oh  I  happy, 
thrice  happy  are  they  who  have  deserved  to 
possess  this  pure  and  child-like  faith,  shedding 
its  gentle  light  on  the  darkest  scenes  of  life. 

Morning  broke,  at  length,  over  the  distant 
hills ;  and  Alice,  fiinging  open  the  casement, 
felt  refreshed  by  the  cool  breeze,  and  gladdened 
by  the  hymning  of  the  birds,  already  up  and  at 
their  orisons ;  or  exchanged  a  kind  good  mor¬ 
row  with  the  peasants  going  forth  to  their  early 
labor.  No  wonder  that  those  rough,  untutored 
men,  gazing  upward  on  her  pale,  calm  face,  and 
listening  to  her  gentle  tones,  felt  a  sort  of  supers 
stitious  reverence  in  their  hearts,  as  though 
there  was  a  blessing  in  that  kindly  greeting 
which  boded  of  good. 

The  widow  noticed,  with  that  quick-sighted- 
ness  of  affection  which  even  the  very  blind  seem 
gifted  with  in  the  presence  of  those  they  love, 
that  her  child  looked,  if  possible,  a  thought 
paler  than  usual ;  and  for  all  the  bright  smile 
that  met  hers  every  time  Alice,  feeling  con¬ 
scious  of  her  gaze,  looked  up  from  her  work, 
marked  how  wearily  the  heavy  eyelids  drooped 
over  the  aching  eyes ;  and  yet,  she  never  dreamed 
of  the  deception  which  had  been  practiced  in 
love  to  soothe  and  allay  her  fond  anxiety ;  and 
the  girl  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  so. 

It  BO  happened  that,  about  noon,  as  she  sat 
spinning  in  the  cottage  porch,  the  new  landlord 
passed  that  way  on  horseback,  and  was  struck  with 
her  sad  and  wearied  looks  ;  for,  of  late,  she  had 
indeed  toiled  far  beyond  her  strength,  and  this 
additional  fatigue  was  almost  too  much  for  her. 
But  still  that  stern  man  said  within  himself,  “It 
is  ever  thus  with  the  poor ;  they  work  hard  when 
actually  obliged  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a  just  pun¬ 
ishment 'for  their  improvidence  and  idleness  at 
other  times.  And  yet,”  he  added,  a  moment 
after,  as  he  turned  his  horse’s  head,  half  linger¬ 
ingly,  “  she  is  very  young,  too.” 

Alice  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  retreating 
footsteps,  but  too  late  for  her  to  catch  that  half- 
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relenting  glance,  or  it  might  have  encouraged 
her  to  ask  an  extension  of  the  time  allotted  her — 
aj,  even  if  it  were  but  one  single  day !  but  he 
had  passed  on  ere  the  timid  girl  could  banish 
from  her  mind  the  fearful  remembrance  of  his 
former  harshness. 

•  Another  weary  day  and  sleepless  night  glided 
on  thus,  and  the  third  evening  found  her  still 
at  her  spinning,  with  the  same  smile  on  her  lips, 
and  hope  and  trust  in  her  breast. 

**  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you,  my 
Alice  T”  asked  her  mother,  who  grieved  to  see 
her  obliged  to  toil  so  hard. 

“  Nothing — unless,  indeed,  you  will  tell  me 
some  tale  of  old  times,  as  you  used  to  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  child.” 

“Why,  you  are  but  a  child  now,”  said  the 
widow,  with  a  mournful  smile  ;  and  then,  in¬ 
wardly  comparing  her  lot  with  that  of  other 
girls  of  the  same  age,  she  relapsed  into  a  train 
of  sad  and  silent  musings — Alice  knew  that 
they  were  sad,  by  the  quivering  lip  and  con¬ 
tracted  brow. 

“Come,  mother  dear!”  said  she,  “I  am  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  your  story.” 

And  then  the  widow  began  to  relate  some 
simple  reminiscences  of  bygone  times,  possessing 
a  strange  interest  for  that  lonely  girl,  who  knew 
BO  little  of  life,  save  in  these  homely  and  tran- 
dent  revealings  ;  falling  asleep  in  the  midst, 
through  weariness — for  she  ever  grew  weak  and 
exhausted  as  night  came  on — but  presently 
awoke  again  half-bewildered. 

“  Where  was  I,  Alice !”  asked  the  invalid, 
gently. 

“Asleep,  dear  mother,  I  was  in  hopes,”  re¬ 
plied  her  companion,  with  a  smile. 

“  Oh  1  forgive  me,  I  could  not  help  it.  But 
you  will  not  set  up  very  long  ?” 

“No,  no!  good-night.” 

“  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you,  my  child !” 
said  the  widow ;  and,  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
Alice  was  again  the  only  wakeful  thing  in  that 
little  cottage — if,  indeed,  she  could  be  called  so 
with  her  haif-closed  eyes  and  wandering  thoughts, 
although,  it  is  true,  the  busy  fingers  toiled 
on  mechanically  at  their  task.  The  very  clock 
ticked  with  a  dull,  drowsy  sound,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  whizzing  of  her  wheel  semed  almost  like 
a  lullaby. 

Presently,  the  girl  began  to  sing  in  a  low 
voice,  in  order  to  keep  herself  awake ;  hymns  as 
usual — low,  plaintive,  and  soothing  ;  while  the 
widow  heard  them  in  her  sleep,  and  dreamed  of 
heaven.  But  all  would  not  do,  and  she  arose 
at  length  and  walked  noiselessly  up  and  down 
the  room,  trying  to  shake  off  the  drowsy  feeling 


that  oppressed  and  weighed  upon  her  so  heavily. 
And  then,  opening  the  casement,  sat  by  it  to 
catch  the  cool  breath  of  night  upon  her  fevered 
brow,  and  watch  the  myriad  stars  looking  down 
in  their  calm  and  silent  beauty  upon  earth.  How 
naturally  prayer  comes  at  such  times  as  these ! 
Alice  clasped  her  faded  hands  involuntarily, 
and,  although  no  words  were  uttered,  her  heart 
prayed  t  We  have  called  her,  in  our  love,  pure 
and  innocent ;  but  she,  of  her  holier  wisdom, 
knew  that  she  was  but  a  weak  and  erring  creature, 
after  all,  and  took  courage  only  from  remem¬ 
bering  that  there  is  One  who  careth  even  for  the 
very  flowers  of  the  field,  and  how  much  more 
for  the  children  of  earth.  But,  gradually,  as  she 
sat  thus  in  the  pale  starlight,  the  white  lids 
drooped  over  the  heavy  eyes — her  hands  un- 
ciasped  and  sank  slowly  and  listlessly  down ; 
the  weary  and  toil-worn  frame  had  found  rest  at 
last ! 

And  then  the  room  seemed  filled  on  a  sudden 
with  a  strange  brightness,  and  where  poor  Alice 
had  sat  erstwhile,  at  her  wheel,  is  an  angel  with 
shining  hair,  and  raiment  white  and  radiant  as  a 
sunbeam  ;  while  another  bends  gently  over  the 
slumberer— and,  looking  first  at  her  and  then  at 
her  companion,  smiles  pityingly ;  and  the  girl 
smiles,  too,  in  her  sleep ;  and,  as  if  still  haunted 
by  her  favorite  hymn  tunes,  sings  again,  very 
faintly  and  sweetly,  until  the  sounds  die  linger¬ 
ingly  away,  at  length,  upon  the  still  night  air. 
Fast  and  noiselessly  ply  these  holy  ones  at  their 
love-task,  while  the  whizzing  of  the  busy  wheel, 
accompanied  by  a  gentle  rushing  sound,  as  of 
wings,  alone  disturbed  tba  profound  silence  of 
that  little  chamber.  And  now  the  morning 
broke  again  over  the  earth ;  and,  their  mission 
performed,  they  have  sped  away  to  their  bright 
home  rejoicingly ! 

Alice  awoke  trembling  from  her  long  and  re¬ 
freshing  slumber,  thinking  how  she  must  work 
doubly  hard  to  redeem  those  lost  hours.  She 
drew  her  wheel  toward  her — she  looked  wildly 
at  it,  rubbing  her  eyes  to  be  sure  she  was  not 
still  dreaming ;  and  then  gazed  around  the  quiet 
apartment,  where  all  remained  just  as  she  had 
left  it ;  but  the  task — the  heavy  task  for  which 
she  had  marked  out  four  more  weary  days  and 
nights  of  toil,  and  feared,  even  then,  not  having 
time  enough  to  complete  it — lay  ready  finished 
before  her!  But,  after  a  little  time,  the  girl 
ceasing  to  wonder,  or  remembering  to  whom  she 
had  prayed  on  the  previous  night,  guided  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  knelt  down  and  poured  out 
her  full  heart  in  a  gush  of  prayerful  thangsgiv- 
ing  to  Heaven !  And  we  can  almost  fancy  the 
angels  standing  a  little  way  off,  smiling  upon 
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each  other  and  on  her,  even  as  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore,  and  rejoicing  in  their  own  work. 

We  arc  told,  in  the  legend,  that  from  that 
hour  the  widow  and  her  good  and  pious  child 
never  knew  want  again.  It  may  be  that  Alice’s 
employer  was  pleased  with  her  diligence  and  | 
punctuality  ;  or  the  stern  landlord  shamed  out 
of  his  prejudices  by  the  unlooked-for  appearance 
of  the  glowing  and  happy  face  of  his  youthful 
tenant,  three  days  before  the  appointed  time, 
with  the  money  ready,  and  many  grateful  thanks 
besides  for  what  she  termed  his  kindness  in 
waiting  so  long  fur  it ;  or  there  was  a  charm  in 
that  web,  woven  by  holy  hands,  which  brought 
Alice  many  more  such  tasks,  with  better  pay¬ 
ment,  and  longer  time  to  complete  them  in.  The 
only  thing  that  makes  us  sad  in  this  simple  and 
beautiful  legend  is,  that  the  age  of  such  like 
miracles  should  have  passed  away. 

And  yet,  fear  not,  ye  poor  and  suffering  chil¬ 
dren  of  toil ! — only  be  gentle  and  pure-hearted 
as  that  young  girl — trus  as  she  trusted — pray 
as  she  prayed — and  he  mrt  that  Heaven,  in  its 
own  good  time,  will  deliver  you  1 


UNDINE. 

Who  has  not  read  Undine? — that  exqnirate 
romance  of  the  water  spirit,  who  left  her  native 
coral  clefts  beneath  the  sounding  sea,  to  find  a 
soul  in  loving ;  who  has  not  read  it  often  and 
again!  Undine  was  a  creation  of  Fouqud’s 
soul.  It  was  not  the  product  of  the  mental 
loom  alone,  woven  of  the  threads  of  imagination 
and  fancy  only  ;  these,  it  is  true,  might  and  did 
communicate  to  the  finished  tissue  a  brilliance 
as  of  golden  fibers,  but  it  was  the  soul  alone 
that  could  supply  those  deeper,  richer  colors  of 
the  warp.  Like  all  true  poetry,  this  prose  poem 
is  one  where  are  most  successfully  combined 
intellect  and  feeling,  thought  and  emotion. 

We  have  never  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
those  to  whom  Undine  is  merely  a  beautiful 
fairy  tale.  We  cannot  believe  that  Fouqu^ 
elaborated  this  magnificent  work  of  romance 
without  some  deeper  design.  He  did  not  weave 
a  mere  gossamer  web  which  should  sparkle  in 
the  sunlight,  diamonded  with  dew,  and  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  delicacy  and  symmetry,  yet  have 
no  higher  utility — subserve  no  nobler  purpose. 
We  have  read  and  reread  a  dozen  times  this* 
charming  tale,  yet  each  time  we  have  closed  the 
book  feeling  that  there  was  somewhat  there  by 
us  but  dimly  discerned.  We  felt  as  though,  in 
some  grand  cavern,  we  had  traced  the  windings 
of  a  silver  stream,  and  marked  its  laughing 
cascades,  and  serene  lakes,  and  nestling  islands. 


yet  feeling,  also,  that  far  back  amid  those  rocky 
ridges  there  was  an  unseen  source,  that  there 
were  depths  yet  unsounded,  and  a  termination 
yet  unreached.  In  a  word,  we  could  not  believe 
it  a  soulless  story,  though  it  were  the  story  of  a 
soulless  Undine. 

Such  was  our  conviction,  deepened  and  con-* 
firmed  at  each  repeated  reading.  If  we  mistake 
not,  we  think  we  have  discovered  that  hidden, 
long-sought  meaning.  In  our  own  hearts,  we 
have  wedded  the  myth  to  a  meaning,  and  the 
result  is  that  Undine  the  book,  like  Undine  the 
person,  has  received  a  soul.  Undine  is  now  to 
us  an  allegory — its  object,  the  portrayal  of  the 
enduring  constancy  and  transforming  power  of 
a  woman’s  love. 

I.  The  narrative  attests  the  truth  of  the  first 
part  of  our  assertion.  From  the  first  faint  dawn 
of  love,  when  the  inner  world  just  begins  to  be 
festooned  with  the  golden  and  purple  fringes — 
through  the  full  day,  brilliant  with  radiance,  to 
the  evening  decline,  when  light  fades  into  twi¬ 
light,  then  lapses  into  night.  Undine  loves  still 
with  constancy.  Her  husband’s  caprice,  re¬ 
proach-nay,  absolute  abuse — sever  not  her 
heart  from  his.  Even  after  her  return  to  her 
own  Nepturian  home,  she  visits  Huldbrand  in 
night-dreams,  and  weeps  upon  his  cheek.  Nay, 
even  after  bis  marriage  with  Bertalda,  consum¬ 
mated  despite  her  remonstrances,  she  still  loves 
him.  She  follows,  a  mourner,  in  the  sad  fune¬ 
real  train  behind  the  bier,  and  though  he  be 
buried,  she  will  love  and  cherish  his  memory 
when  she  can  no  longer  love  and  cherish  him¬ 
self.  “  On  the  spot  where  she  had  stood,”  says 
the  allegory,  “  a  little  spring  of  silver  bright¬ 
ness  bad  gushed  up  and  fiowed  round  till  it 
almost  encircled  the  mound  of  the  knight’s 
grave ;  and  the  belief  is  cherished,  that  it  is  the 
poor,  deserted  Undine,  who  in  this  manner  still 
fondly  encircles  her  beloved  in  her  arms.”  How 
beautifully  is  here  expressed  the  enduring  con¬ 
stancy  of  a  woman’s  love !  Undine  seems  to  us 
like  some  mountain  pine,  dwelling  on  an  icy 
crag,  yet  sending  down  its  roots  to  wind  among 
the  clefts  and  fastnesses,  and,  for  the  love  of 
that  cold  cliff,  clinging  there,  until  the  rough 
wind  has  torn  away  every  sprig  and  leaflet,  and 
broken  its  boughs  asunder.  It  is  the  love  which 
cherishes  the  very  grave  of  the  dear  dead,  weep¬ 
ing  tears  upon  it  which  fertilize  while  they  con¬ 
secrate  and  water  the  little  flowers  which  spring 
up  as  emblems  of  that  other  blossoming  above. 

II.  The  transforming  power  of  love  in  a  wom¬ 
an  is  finely  allegorized,  when  Undine,  by  loving, 
obtains  a  soul.  By  loving,  she  was  transformed 
from  the  thoughtless,  inconsiderate,  unfeeling. 
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BouUeBs  girl  into  the  woman,  thoughtful,  con-  to  which  I  now  refer,  his  notes  lay,  in  manu- 
siderate,  affectionate,  soulful.  And  is  not  this  script,  in  his  desk. 

just  the  change  which  wedded  love,  in  its  most  I  was  a  mere  child  myself,  and,  with  an  older 
genuine  form,  does  make.  Undine  was  selfish  ;  attendant,  was  passing  through  State  street  to 
love  has  taught  her  the  nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  the  higher  part  of  the  town.  On  a  row  of  new 
She  was  feelingless ;  love,  pulsing  across  the  brick  stores  the  name  Fheniz  had  been  lately 
chords  of  the  heart-lyre,  has  awakened  its  slum-  attached. 

bering  harmoniea  Undine  has  had  no  care  but  “Ahl”  said  my  attendant,  “they  have  got 
for  self ;  love  has  widened  the  narrow  circle  of  the  old  name  again.  The  Fheniz  has  risen  from 
her  heart’s  horizon,  and  given  her  new  anxie-  its  ashes.  Yon  don’t  remember  the  great  fire  T 
ties,  solicitudes,  hopes,  and  interests ;  she  is  now  No ;  why  should  youT  One  does  not  see  many 
a  wife  as  well  as  a  woman.  Undine  had  dwelt  such  sights  in  a  lifetime.  1  thought  the  judg- 
in  the  cold,  frigid  zone  of  the  heart-world ;  love  ment  day  had  come.  It  was  a  beautiful  moon- 
brings  her  to  warmer  climes — she  finds  the  home  light  night  in  June.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heart,  and,  dwelling  bAteath  the  rays  of  had  been  out  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  the  Sum- 
the  soul,  finds  in  them  warmth,  where  she  knew  mer  evening.  The  Old  South  clock  had  struck 
only  radiance  before.  the  hour  of  nine,  and  a  sweet  quiet  pervaded  the 

Such,  then,  is  Undine.  We  cannot  hope  to  place.  Many  vessels  lay  at  anchor,  but  none 
have  done  justice  to  our  theme — it  is  above  our  were  coming  in  rar  going  out ;  and  the  river,  as 
grasp ;  such  has  not  been  our  expectation.  Like  it  poured  its  waters  into  the  ocean,  seemed  more 
one  who,  from  the  glacier  clifiGs  of  Mont  Blanc,  noiseless  than  usual.  Ferhaps  there  never  was 
has  seen  the  sun  roll  his  chariot  through  the  a  time  when  the  people  of  a  place  laid  them- 
everlasting  gates  of  the  morning,  turning  the  selves  down  in  greater  security  than  the  inhab- 
glaciers  to  gold,  and  setting  all  nature  on  fire,  itants  of  old  Newbury  vn  that  night.  But  their 
we  have  come  down  from  the  mountain  feeling  slumber  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  cry  which,  in 
that  we  dare  not  hope  to  describe  the  scene ;  those  days,  made  stout  men  tremble.  From 
but,  pointing  toward  the  bight,  we  would  only  one  of  the  obscure  streets  came  the  alarm  of 
bid  you  look — each  for  yourself.  ‘  Fire  1  Fire  I’  The  inhabitants  were  aroused  and 

To  us.  Undine  has  been  and  is  a  literary  pas-  active ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  this  element  was  re- 
sion.  We  have  only  given  our  cheerful  testi-  solved  to  show  its  power,  and  mock  the  feeble 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  this  pioneer  romance,  efforts  of  man.  The  wind  came  as  its  ally ; 
We  hope  it  is  reserved  for  some  more  practiced  while  the  moon,  helpless  and  sorrowful,  with- 
eye  to  catch  a  clearer  glimpse — for  some  more  drew  its  light,  and  vailed  itself  in  a  dense  cloud 

of  smoke.  For  seven  hours  the  fire  raged,  till 
the  strongest  hearts  lost  courage,  nor  did  it 
cease  till  it  had  swept  over  sixteen  and  a  half 
acres  of  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the 
city.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  were 
burned,  and  more  than  ninety  families  made 
houseless.  All  this  part  of  the  city  where  we 
are  now  walking  is  new,  as  you  will  see,  and 
built  of  brick  ;  but  a  little  further  on,  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  the-  older  part,  where  there  are 
many  ancient  buildings.” 

As  we  ascended,  for  the  land  gradually  rises, 
we  came  to  a  shaded  and  beautiful  avenue,  more 
than  two  miles  in  length.  We  turned  to  the 
earth  would  measure  them.  north ;  and,  at  the  corner  of  Market  street,  I 

I  said  it  was  many  years — but,  as  I  look  back,  stopped  before  a  small  house,  gray  and  mossy 
it  seems  but  a  few  days  since  I  first  saw,  in  one  with  age.  “  This,  surely,  is  antique  enough,” 
of  my  rambles  around  tbe  pleasant  old  city  of  said  I.  It  was  a  low,  heavy-browed  Dutch-looking 
Newburyport,  the  haunted  bouse.  bouse,  with  narrow  casements  and  small  panes. 

This  city  was  settled  in  1635,  only  fifteen  “  In  1645,”  said  my  attendant,  “  a  man  by  the 
years  after  the  Flymouth  landing ;  and  there  name  of  William  Morse  bought  the  land  and 
are,  of  conrse,  in  the  vicinity  many  reminiscences  built  this  house.  Two  hundred  years  ago  I  Foot 
of  Furitan  days.  A  worthy  antiquarian  has  man !  He  little  thought  how  much  sorrow  would 
spent  years  in  collecting  them ;  but,  at  the  time  dwell  there  with  bim. 


artistic  pencil  to  portray  in  more  brilliant  and 
faithful  colors  that  charming  image  hid  behind 
the  story  of  Undine.  Ouiis. 

New  York,  August  24,  186T. 

- - 
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BT  ANN  1.  rOBIXK. 

It  must  be  many  years  now,  according  to  the 
calendar — but  I  can  never  reckon  time  in  that 
way,  for  I  have  sometimes  lived  years  in  a  day ; 
and  then,  again,  some  years  of  my  life  have 
been  passed  in  such  stagnation  that,  if  deeds  and 
emotions  were  the  data,  one  revolution  of  the 
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“  la  1681,  thirty-eU  years  afterward,  Morse 
and  his  wife  still  lived  here.  They  were  now  not 
far  from  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Their  children 
were  dead  or  settled  in  other  homes,  and  the 
family  consisted  of  the  aged  couple  and  a  lad, 
their  grandson.  Cotton  Mather  was  then  preach¬ 
ing  in  Boston,  and  good  old  Bradstreet  was 
Governor. 

“On  the  27th  day  of  November,  1681,  as 
Morse  and  his  wife  were  sitting  round  their  fire 
at  evening,  they  heard  strange  noises  in  the 
house,  08  throwing  of  stones  and  bricks  down 
the  chimney  and  up  again. 

“  The  next  day  the  same  scenes  were  repeat¬ 
ed.  Morse  was  a  shoemaker,  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  tried  to  pursue  his  business  ;  his  thread 
was  taken  away  and  sent  up  chimney  ;  his  awl 
and  gimlet  followed  the  same  road,  and  his  nails 
that  were  in  a  firkin  cover  were  missed,  and  all 
search  for  them  unavailing  till  they  were  seen 
at  la.st  descending  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
through  the  chimney.  The  pots  on  the  crane 
over  the  fire  kept  up  such  a  violent  dancing  that 
only  one  at  a  time  could  be  allowed  over  the 
fire  ;  the  andirons  leaped  from  their  places  and 
danced  a  jig,  then  leaped  from  the  floor  to  the 
table,  and  from  the  table  to  their  places  again. 
The  chairs  rose  up  and  bowed  toward  the  aston¬ 
ished  shoemaker  ;  and  a  great  stone  of  six  pounds 
weight  removed  itself  from  place  to  place.  He 
tried  to  write  an  account  of  these  strange  do¬ 
ings,  but  his  inkhom  disappeared,  his  pen  also, 
and  his  spectacles  took  a  flying  leap.  But  he 
overcame  these  dilflculties,  and  wrote  his  ac¬ 
count,  preserving  it  safe  for  one  night  between 
the  lids  of  the  Bible. 

“  These  things  continued  some  days.  The 
minister  was  called  in,  who  says:  ‘The  noise 
which  I  heard  I  supposed  in  all  reason  to  be  dia¬ 
bolical.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  to  be  done  ?’  said  the  neighbors. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  thirteen 
years  before  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  Salem  ; 
but  Cotton  Mather,  as  I  said  before,  was  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  he  declared  that  Goodman  Morse’s 
honse  was  ‘  infested  with  demons,’  and  that  the 
invisibU  hand  of  the  devil  did  put  forth  an  aston¬ 
ishing  visibility.'' 

“  ‘  What  was  to  be  done  V  ‘  How  could  the 
devil  be  got  rid  of?’  Oh,  of  course,  but  in  one 
way.  There  was  an  old  woman  in  the  house. 
To  be  sure,  she  was  an  honest,  simple  soul,  who 
knew  little  else  than  to  spin  and  weave,  make 
bread  and  bean  porridge,  and  read  her  Bible. 
But  she  was  an  old  woman,  and  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  the  devil  has  been  supposed  to  choose 
such  to  work  out  his  wicked  deeds.  Harmless 


and  obscure  as  she  was,  seventeen  persons  were 
found  ready  to  swear  away  her  life.  The  stronger 
husband,  and  the  roguish  grandson,  who  certainly 
had  some  deviltry  in  his  composition,  were  left 
at  home,  and  poor  old  Goody  Morse  dragged  to 
Ipswich  jail  to  await  her  trial 
“  It  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  ‘  guilty,’  and  she 
was  condemned,  in  May,  1680,  to  be  hung  as  a 
witch.  Her  poor  husband  pleaded  hard  for  her 
life,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  reprieve.  This 
reprieve  was  not  acceptable  to  the  worthy  mag¬ 
istrates  of  the  day,  and  they  remonstrated  against 
the  non-execution  of  the  sentence.  But  the 
noble  Governor  was  Arm,  and  Anally  pardoned 
her,  and  she  was  ^rried  back,  after  a  long  con- 
flnement,  to  her  home,  where  she  soon  after 
died.  A  clergyman  of  Beverly  examined  her  on 
her  death-bed  as  to  her  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  witchcraft. 

“  ‘  No,’  said  she,  ‘  I  am  innocent  of  the  sin  ; 
my  greatest  trouble  is  that  I  was  impatient  be¬ 
cause  I  suffered  wrongfully.’  ” 

Many  years  after  I  left  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  the  haunted  house  was  still  standing, 
and  I  used  to  visit  it  in  my  yearly  pilgrimage  to 
the  place.  But  a  short  time  since  I  went  to  the 
old  familiar  comer,  but  the  house  was  no  more. 

'  It  had  been  torn  down,  for  ‘  comer  lots  ’  were 
becoming  valuable.  Steam  factories  had  risen 
up  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  smoke,  and  steam, 
and  noise  were  heard  ae  I  stood  musing.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  jarred  upon  my  ears.  “  Oh  dear !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  I  hurried  away,  “  the  devils  are  here 
now  in  tenfold  more  power  than  in  poor  Goody 
Morse’s  day.” 

- - 

BERANGER. 

Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  still  live,  but  the 
greatest  poet  of  France  is  dead.  Jean-Pierre 
de  B^ranger  was  born  in  the  house  of  his  “  poor 
old  grandfather,”  a  tailor,  in  Paris,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1780,  and  to  the  care  of  the  poor 
tailor  his  infancy  was  conflded.  His  father,  who 
appears  never  to  have  taken  much  notice  of  him, 
:  had  some  pretensions  to  nobility,  and  wrote  De 
I  before  his  name.  The  aristocratical  prefix  was 
rejected  by  the  young  Republican,  who,  in  one  of 
I  his  songs,  proclaims  himself  a  “  vilain  et  trds 
I  vilain  ” — a  plebeian,  a  very  plebeian.  To  those 
;  who  criticised  him  for  having  the  De,  he  re- 
!  plied : 

“  Moi  noble  T  miment,  mesaienn,  non,  fee. 

I  noble  ?  trulj,  manten,  no. 

No  coat-of  arms  or  crest  have  I, 

No  patent  written  on  vellum  to  show 
That  my  descent  ii  ancient  and  high ; 
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To  loTO  mj  country  is  all  tliat  I  know. 

For  I’m  a  plebeian  I 
A  thorough  plebeian  t” 

He  resided  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  un¬ 
til  the  age  of  ten.  He  learned  little  or  nothing ; 
but  he  witnessed  the  siege  of  the  Bastile,  and 
the  impresssion  this  event  left  upon  his  young 
mind  was  indelible.  Forty  years  after,  he  was 
pleased  to  celebrate  it  when  confined  behind  the 
iron  bars  of  La  Force. 

He  left  Paris,  in  hie  tenth  year,  to  reside  with 
a  paternal  aunt  at  Peronne.  She  dispensed  wine 
and  brandy  in  a  small  tavern,  but  for  all  that 
was  a  good  and  pious  soul,  and  had  a  great 
affection  for  her  poor,  neglected  nephew.  In 
her  slender  library  he  found  •'  T^I^maque  ”  and 
some  volumes  of  Voltaire  and  Racine,  and  with 
his  aunt’s  aid  he  was  enabled  to  understand 
them.  But,  with  a  love  of  literature,  he  was 
fast  imbibing  at  the  same  time  infidel  ma^ms. 

One  day  Peronne  was  visited  by  a  violent 
thunder-storm.  The  good  Catholic  aunt  went 
about  sprinkling  the  house  with  holy  water. 
An  awful  crash  burst  over  it,  and  Bdranger, 
struck  down  by  tbe  lightning,  was  for  some 
time  paralyzed.  Recovering  from  the  shock, 
the  young  skeptic  of  a  dozen  Summers  turned 
round  to  his  aunt  and  said,  maliciously :  Ah, 
well !  of  what  use  been  all  your  holy  water  ?” 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  printer,  and  learned  to  spell  correctly  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  types.  But  his  progress  as  a  com¬ 
positor  was  slow ;  he  had  no  love  for  the  com¬ 
posing-stick  ;  he  was  bent  on  versification. 

His  first  proper  school  was  the  Institut  Patriot- 
ique,  an  elementary  school  founded  by  M.  Ballue 
de  Bellanglisc,  upon  tbe  system  of  his  friend, 
Jean-Jacques.  It  was  at  once  a  camp  and  a 
club.  The  scholars  wore  a  kind  of  military  uni¬ 
form.  They  made  patriotic  orations,  and  sent 
deputations  to  the  Republican  chiefs  of  France. 
Bfiranger  composed  and  delivered  many  of  the 
addresses  presented  by  the  school  to  Robespierre. 
His  taste  for  literature  was  quickened,  his  style 
was  improved,  his  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography  extended. 

Returning  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
thought  he  would  write  a  poem  which  should 
take  all  by  surprise.  The  “Hermaphrodites” 
was  the  result  In  this  poem,  he  ridicules  dan¬ 
dies  and  women  ambitious  of  being  considered 
strong-minded.  The  poem  was  a  failure.  At 
eighteen,  he  conceived  tbe  idea  of  writing  an 
epic,  with  the  title  “  Clovis,”  which  he  promised 
to  himself  to  complete  when  he  should  attain 
the  age  of  thirty.  He  worked  and  studied  hard ; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  gave  birth  to  dithy¬ 


rambs — “  Le  Deluge,”  “  Le  Jugement  Dernier,” 
and  others. 

At  twenty-two,  he  composed  “  Le  Pdlerinage,” 
wherein  he  sought  to  reproduce,  in  all  their 
'  simplicity,  the  manners  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  poem,  his  dithyrambs  and  his  Alex¬ 
andrines,  were  all  inspired  by  reading  the  writ- 
,  ings  of  Chateaubriand.  Verse-making  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  poor  heritage  as  a  rule,  and  Bd- 
ranger  found  it  so.  lambics  and  dactyls  arc 
not  bread  and  wine,  but  often  bread  and  water. 
He  resolved  to  go  to  the  East,  when  the  French 
:  were  in  occupation  of  Egypt ;  but  a  friend  who 
I  had  been  there,  and  who  had  returned  disen- 
1  chanted,  dissuaded  him. 

It  was  at  this  season  that  he  gave  himself  np 
to  a  wild,  devil-may-care  life,  half  forgetful, 
half  lazy,  throwing  off  at  bis  more  active  mo¬ 
ments  some  of  his  choicest  pieces — “  La  Gaud- 
riole,”  “  Roger  Bontemps,”  “  Les  Gueux,”  “  Le 
vieil  Habit,”  and  some  others.  These  were  the 
days  of  the  “  old  coat  ”  and  the  “  garret ;”  these 
were  the  days  of  Luttte  and  FreliUon — of  love 
and  song  conjoined.  This  chapter  in  his  life  he 
always  turned  over  with  pleasure.  In  one  of 
his  most  intimate  emissions,  be  says : 

“The  slightest  party  of  pleasure  obliged  me  to  diet 
myself  for  eight  days  afterward  on  bread-soup  (pamadt), 
which  I  made  myself,  heaping  up  rhyme  upon  rhyme, 
and  full  of  hope  of  a  future  glory.  Nothing  draws  forth 
from  my  eyes  involuntary  tears  but  in  speaking  to  yon  of 
this  smiling  period  of  my  life,  when,  without  support, 
without  the  certainty  of  a  livelihood,  without  instruetion, 
I  dreamed  of  a  future,  without  neglecting  the  joys  of  the 
present.  Ah,  youth  is  a  fine  thing  when  it  can  shed  a 
charm  even  to  old  age— an  age  so  disinherited  and  poor  t 
Employ  well  what  remains  to  yo»,  my  dear  friend  I  Love, 
and  be  loved.  I  have  known  this  happiness.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  life.” 

But  penury  one  day  came  in  at  the  door  or 
the  window  of  the  mansarde  of  tbe  poet.  In  his 
extremiy',  he  inclosed  copies  of  some  of  his 
poetical  efiusions  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  1805, 
when  he  was  without  means  and  without  hope. 
Three  days  afterward,  came  an  encouraging  an¬ 
swer.  Then  followed  several  literary  engage¬ 
ments.  In  1809,  he  was  attached  to  the  lecrda- 
riot  of  the  University  of  Paris,  with  a  salary  of 
12,000  francs,  which  never  rose  above  20,000 ; 
yet  this  was  sufficient  for  his  moderate  habits. 

He  never  got  into  debt — never  craved  for  ad¬ 
vancement  ,  His  songs  were  popular — he  was 
truly  a  ehemtonnier — but  hitherto  he  had  slightly 
touched  on  politics.  “Le  Senateur”  and  the 
“  Rol  d’Tvetot  ”  made  him  popular  in  a  manner 
he  bad  never  thought  upon  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
disagreeable.  The  first  excited  the  laughter  of 
the  Luxembourg ;  but  the  second,  which  by  its 
antithesis  gave  a  lesson  to  the  man  of  France 
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the  leaf<t  disposed  to  listen  to  it,  was  ill  received 
at  the  Tuileries. 

What  matter  ? 

Bdranger  was  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his 
opinion  to  his  daily  bread.  He  explains  that  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor.  He  lauded  him  to  the  point  of  idola¬ 
try,  while  he  was  not  blind  to  the  despotism  he 
was  drawing  upon  France. 

In  1814,  he  saw,  in  the  fall  of  the  colossus, 
the  miseries  only  of  a  country  which  the  Repub¬ 
lic  had  taught  him  to  adore.  Between  the  first 
and  second  restoration,  B^ranger  refused  several 
lucrative  appointments.  In  1815,  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  collection  of  songs,  which  entire 
France  knew  almost  by  heart,  he  was  warned, 
and  this  was  equivalent  to  a  threat  of  destitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1821,  when  the  second 
appeared,  he  incurred  the  rage  of  the  minister, 
who  interdicted  him  from  entering  into  his  office. 

Thus  neither  weakness,  nor  seductions,  nor 
fear,  could  vanquish  the  conscience  of  a  man, 
which  calumny  has  not  dared  to  tarnish.  He 
spoke,  in  his  songs,  to  his  countrymen ;  he  knew 
their  sentiments,  their  desires.  He  sang,  and 
they  gave  articulate  echo.  “  L’Habit  de  Cour,” 

“  Le  Marquis  de  Carabas,”  “  Le  sainte  Alliance 
de  Peuples,”  “  Le  Dieu  des  bonnes  Gens,”  and 
other  songs,  awoke  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  scattered  abroad  maxims  of  philosophy 
which  shook  both  throne  and  altar. 

Such  a  man  could  not,  in  reason,  be  spared  by 
the  powers.  The  poet  was  sent  before  the  Court 
of  Assize  of  the  Seine,  and  was  condemned  to 
three  months’  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  500 
francs.  B^rangcr  was  restored  to  liberty,  but  he 
lost  his  situation  in  the  University. 

What  cared  he  ? 

Lafitte  made  an  offer  to  admit  him  into  his 
office.  His  independence  became  alarmed.  He 
was  grateful  to  Lafitte,  and  in  bis  “  Conseils  de 
Lise  ”  his  scruples  will  be  found.  A  true  poet 
is  a  plain  speaker,  and  a  plain  speaker  is  a  disa¬ 
greeable  subject. 

After  the  publication  of  “Le  Petit  Homme 
Rouge,”  the  Government  thought  it  advisable  to  i 
pluck  a  pinion  from  the  wings  of  the  republican 
Pegasus.  In  1828,  the  songster  of  “  Bon  Dieu  ” 
was  again  dragged  before  the  Court  of  Assize, 
and  condemned  to  nine  months’  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs. 

Bdranger’s  political  life,  in  all  its  details,  it 
docs  not  enter  within  our  design  to  sketch.  This 
properly  belongs  to  the  modem  historian  of 
France.  His  politics  may  belong  to  France,  but 
his  fame  is  world-wide.  Many  of  his  best  songs 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  all  who 


understand  the  originals  have  read  them  with 
delight.  They  have  a  pith,  a  freshness  and  orig¬ 
inality,  that  give  them  a  stamp  of  true  genius. 

This  much  must  be  said  in  all  sincerity :  in 
consistency  of  political  faith  he  has  approved 
himself  a  man.  He  may  have  committed  errors, 
but  they  have  been  those  of  the  judgment,  not 
those  of  the  conscience.  The  prison  may  have 
restrained  his  individual  liberty,  but  it  has  never 
incarcerated  his  thoughts.  Behind  the  bars  of 
La  Force  be  wrote  as  freely  and  as  gaily  as  in 
his  garret,  attired  in  his  old  coat. 

Republican,  he  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  re¬ 
prove  the  rashness  of  his  republican  friends. 
Never  doubting  the  truth  of  the  principles 
which  he  has  professed,  he  has  still  had  the  sa¬ 
gacity  to  perceive  that  there  are  times  when 
they  may  be  propounded  with  advantage,  and 
times  when  they  might  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  community. 

His  autobiography  is  to  be  found  in  his  songs. 
They  arc  the  refiex  of  his  inner  life.  He  has 
said  himself,  and,  we  believe,  with  truth,  “  Mes 
chansons,  e’est  moi.” 

His  generosity  is  well  known.  He  has  long 
done  good  by  stealth.  Many  hearts  he  has  com¬ 
forted — many  a  tear  dried  up.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  1849,  he  was  returned  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Constituent  AssenAly  of  the"  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  by  20,000  votes.  He  begged 
to  resign  ;  but,  by  the  Assembly,  his  resignation 
was  unanimously  refused.  Again  he  insisted, 
and  the  National  Assembly  allowed  him  to  retire 
into  the  quietude  that  besuited  his  years. 

Of  late  years,  he  had  always  been  writing, 
but  had  published  nothing.  In  his  portfolio  he 
had  some  hundred  songs  which  have  not  yet 
seen  the  light,  and  which  he  corrected  in  his 
hours  of  inspiration  and  leisure.  He  called 
these  his  Posthumous  Works.  One  day  the  read¬ 
ing  public  may  be  permitted  to  peruse  them. 

He  had  also  been  engaged  upon  a  “  Biographie 
des  Cotemporaines,”  which,  emanating  from 
such  an  author,  would  lead  us  to  expect  candor 
and  impartiality.  His  style  is  fiowing,  inartifi¬ 
cial,  and  has  a  precision  and  purity  which  defy 
criticism.  The  man  who  was  persecuted,  was 
deprived  of  his  bread,  who  was  more  than  once 
made  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  lived  to  find  him¬ 
self  respected  by  political  magnates  and  princes. 
Churchmen,  whom  he  has  not  spared,  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  poet.  The  late  lamented  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur  Sibour,  paid  him  a 
visit  in  1849,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  vicars- 
gcneral.  He  was  a  cheerful  old  man  until  his 
last  illness,  frank  and  chatty.  He  committed 
errors,  which  he  acknowledged ;  he  has  done 
works  of  mercy,  which  he  concealed. 
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BT  AX  OLD  OOLOXT  MAH. 

On  the  opening  of  the  XXVIth  Congress,  in 
December,  1839,  in  consequence  of  a  twofold 
delegation  from  New  Jersey,  the  House  was  un¬ 
able,  for  some  time,  to  complete  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  presented  to  the  country  and  the 
world  the  perilous  and  discreditable  aspect  of 
the  assembled  representatives  of  the  people,  un¬ 
able  to  form  themselves  into  a  constitutional 
body.  On  first  assembling,  the  House  has  no 
officers,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  preceding  Congress 
acts,  by  usage,  as  chairman  of  the  body  till  a 
Speaker  is  chosen.  On  this  occasion,  after 
reaching  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  acting 
Clerk  declined  to  proceed  in  calling  the  roll, 
and  refused  to  entertain  any  of  the  motions 
which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
*the  House  from  its  embarrassment  Many  of 
the  able  and  most  judicious  members  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House  in  vain,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  confusion  and  disorder  in  prospect. 

The  fourth  day  opened,  and  still  confusion 
was  triumphant.  But  the  hour  of  disenthrall- 
ment  was  at  hand,  and  a  scene  was  presented 
which  sent  the  mind  back  to  those  days  when 
Cromwell  uttered  the  exclamation — “  Sir  Harry 
Vane  !  woe  unto  you.  Sir  Harry  Vane  I”  and 
in  an  instant  dispersed  the  famous  Rump  Par¬ 
liament 

Mr.  Adams,  from  the  opening  of  this  scene  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  had  maintained  a  pro¬ 
found  silence.  He  appeared  to  be  engaged  most 
of  the  time  in  writing.  To  a  common  observer, 
he  seemed  to  be  reckless  of  every  thing  around 
him  ;  but  nothing,  not  the  slightest  incident  es¬ 
caped  him.  The  fourth  day  of  the  struggle  had 
now  commenced  ;  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Garland,  the 
Clerk,  was  directed  to  call  the  roll  again. 

He  commenced  with  Maine,  as  was  usual  in 
those  days,  and  was  proceeding  toward  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  turned,  and  saw  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  ready  to  get  the  fioor  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  His  keen  eye  was  riveted  on  the 
Clerk  ;  his  hands  clasped  the  front  edge  of  his 
desk,  where  he  always  placed  them  to  assist 
him  in  rising.  He  looked,  in  the  language  of 
Otway,  like  the 

“  —fowler,  eager  for  hla  prey.” 

“  New  Jersey !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Gar¬ 
land,  “  and  the  Clerk  has  to  repeat  that — ” 

Mr.  Adams  sprang  to  the  fioor  I 

“  I  rise  to  interrupt  the  Clerk,”  was  his  first 
ejaculation. 

“  Silence — mlencc  I”  resounded  through  the 
hall.  ”  Hear  him — hear  him  I”  “  Hear  what 


he  has  to  say  1”  “  Hear  John  Quincy  Adams  I” 
were  the  unanimous  ejaculations  on  all  sides. 

In  an  instant,  the  most  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  Hall — you  might  have 
heard  a  leaf  of  paper  fall  in  any  part  of  it — and 
every  eye  was  riveted  on  the  venerable  Nestor 
of  Massachusetts — the  purest  of  statesmen  and 
the  noblest  of  men !  He  paused  for  a  moment ; 
and,  having  given  Mr.  Garland  a 

**  'withwring  look  I** 

he  proceeded  to  address  the  multitude : 

”  It  was  not  my  intention,”  said  he,  “  to  take 
any  part  in  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  I 
had  hoped  that  this  house  would  succeed  in  or¬ 
ganizing  itself;  that  a  Speaker  and  Clerk  would 
be  elected,  and  that  the  ordinary  business  of 
legislation  would  be  progressed  in.  This  is  not 
the  time,  or  place,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
confiicting  claimants  for  scats  from  New  Jersey ; 
that  subject  belongs  to  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  which,  by  the  Constitution,  is  made  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  the  qualification  of  its  mem- 
bera  But  what  a  spectacle  we  here  present  1 
We  degrade  and  disgrace  ourselves ;  we  degrade 
and  disgrace  our  constituents  and  the  country. 
We  do  not,  and  cannot  organize  ;  and  why  T  Be¬ 
cause  the  Clerk  of  this  House,  the  mere  Clerk, 
whom  we  create,  whom  we  employ,  and  whose 
existence  depends  upon  our  will,  usurps  the 
throne,  and  sets  us,  the  representatives,  the  vice¬ 
regents  of  the  whole  American  people,  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  holds  us  in  contempt !  And  what  is 
this  Clerk  of  yours?  Is  he  to  suspend,  by  his 
mere  negative,  the  functions  of  Government, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  Congress  T  He  refuses  to 
call  the  roll  1  It  is  in  your  power  to  compel  him 
to  call  it,  if  he  will  not  do  it  voluntarily.  [Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  member,  who  said  that 
he  was  authorized  to  say  that  compulsion  could 
not  reach  the  Clerk,  who  had  avowed  that  he 
would  resign  rather  than  call  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.]  Well,  Sir,  let  him  resign,”  continued 
Mr.  Adams,  “  and  we  may  possibly  discover 
some  way  by  which  we  can  get  along,  without 
the  aid  of  his  all-powerful  talent,  learning,  and 
genius.  If  we  cannot  organize  in  any  other 
way — if  this  Clerk  of  yours  will  not  consent  to 
our  discharging  the  trusts  confided  to  us  by  our 
constituents — then  let  us  imitate  the  example  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  which,  when 
the  colonial' Governor  Dinwiddie  ordered  it  to 
disperse,  refused  to  obey  the  imperious  and  in¬ 
sulting  mandate  ;  and,  like  men - ” 

The  multitude  could  not  contain  or  repress 
their  enthusiasm  any  longer,  but  saluted  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  indignant  speaker,  and  intercepted 
him  with  loud  and  deafening  cheers,  which 
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seemed  to  shake  the  capitol  to  its  center.  The 
very  genii  of  applause  and  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Hall,  and  every 
heart  expanded  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
pride  and  exultation.  The  turmoil,  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  very  “  chaos  of  anarchy,”  which  had 
for  three  successive  days  pervaded  the  American 
Congress,  was  dispelled  by  the  magic,  the  talis- 
mauic  eloquence  of  a  single  man ;  and  once 
more  the  wheels  of  government  and  legislation 
were  put  in  motion. 

Having  by  this  powerful  appeal  brought  the 
yet  unorganized  assembly  to  a  perception  of  its 
hazardous  position,  he  submitted  a  motion  re¬ 
quiring  the  acting  Clerk  to  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 
This  and  similar  motions  had  already  been  made 
by  other  members.  The  difficulty  was,  that  the 
acting  Clerk  declined  to  entertain  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Mr.  Adams  was  immediately  interrupted 
by  a  burst  of  voices  demanding,  “  How  shall 
the  question  be  put  ?”  “  Who  will  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?”  The  voice  of  Mr.  Adams  was  heard  above 
the  tumult :  “  I  intend  to  put  the  question  my¬ 
self!”  That  word  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 
There  was  the  master  mind. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  had  recovered  itself, 
and  the  excitement  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm 
had  abated,  Mr.  Richard  Barnwell  Rhett,  of 
South  Carolina,  leaped  upon  one  of  the  desks, 
waved  his  hand,  and  exclaimed : 

“  I  move  that  the  Honorable  John  Q.  Adams 
take  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  and 
officiate  as  presiding  officer  till  the  House  be  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  election  of  its  constitutional 
officers.  As  many  os  are-  agreed  to  this  will  say 
ay;  those - ” 

He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  complete  the 
sentence — “  those  who  are  not  agreed,  will  say 
no  ” — for  one  universal,  deafening,  thundering 
ay  responded  to  the  nomination. 

Hereupon  it  was  moved  and  ordered  that 
Lewis  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard 
Barnwell  Rhett,  conduct  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
the  chair. 

Well  did  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  say  :  “  Sir,  I 
regard  it  as  the  proudest  hour  of  your  life ;  and 
if,  when  you  shall  be  gathered  to  your  fathers,  I 
were  asked  to  select  the  words  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  best  calculated  to  give  at  once 
the  character  of  the  man,  I  would  inscribe  upon 
your  tomb  this  sentence  :  “  I  will  put  the  ques- 
''  tion  myself.” 

- - 

‘  La  Brctere  says,  “  When  a  person  of  feeling 
and  discernment  reads  a  book,  and  it  excites  in 
him  elevated  thoughts,  he  may  be  sure  the  work  is 
good,  and  he  needs  no  other  mode  of  proving  it.” 


HONESTY  AND  TRUST. 

_  • 

Thk  following  beautiful  and  instructive  anec¬ 
dote  is  related  in  the  autobiography  of  Doctor 
Harriet  K.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  who,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  her  life,  kept  a  school  for  children  at  the 
old  “  north  end.” 

“  A  cousin  of  mine,  in  Charlestown,  having 
passed  away,  it  became  proper  that  I  should  at¬ 
tend  her  funeral.  It  was  school  afternoon.  I 
did  not  dismiss  the  scholars,  and,  as  they  dis¬ 
liked  a  monitor,  I  hit  upon  the  following  plan 
of  leaving  them :  I  placed  in  the  chair  the  large 
old-fashioned  slate  (it  had  been  my  father’s), 
wrote  on  it  the  names  of  the  scholars  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  sat,  and  arranged  the  needle¬ 
work  and  reading  (for  I  always  had  some  inter¬ 
esting  work  read  aloud  by  some  elder  pupil 
every  afternoon),  and  then  said:  ‘Now,  my 
children,  when  the  clock  strikes  five  leave  youiw 
seats  orderly  ;  go  to  my  chair,  and  place  on  the 
slate  by  each  of  your  names  a  unit  for  good  be¬ 
havior  and  a  cross  for  bad.  When  I  return,  I 
shall  anxiously  look  at  the  slate,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  you  are  assembled,  I  will  read 
the  list ;  but  I  trust  in  you  1’ 

“  On  my  return,!  visited  the  school-room,  and 
found  but  one  cross  on  the  slate,  and  that  where 
1  least  expected  to  find  it — appended  to  the  name 
of  a  beautiful,  open,  bright,  brave  child,  who 
then  promised  much  for  the  world,  the  fact  of 
having  rich  parents  being  her  greatest  draw¬ 
back.  She  was  the  last  child  in  the  school  I 
should  have  thought  capable  of  any  misconduct 
Well,  the  next  morning  came ;  the  list  was  read  ; 
it  proved  truthful ;  but  when  I  came  to  this 
name  I  said :  ‘  My  dear  child,  you  must  explain. 
Why  is  this?  What  did  you  do !’  Looking  up 
to  me  with  those  soulful  eyes,  and  speaking  with 
a  soulful  tone,  which  ever  made  her  an  object  of 
sacred  interest,  she  replied  :  ‘  I  laughed  aloud ; 

I  laughed  more  than  once  ;  I  couldn’t  help  it, 
because  a  slate  was  keeping  school.’  ” 

- - 

t  THE  EAR  OF  FAITH. 

"  I  BATX  Been 

A  euriouB  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth  lipped  shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hush’d,  his  ver^  soul 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy  ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences  whereby. 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith  ;  and  there  are  times, 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  ; 

Of  ebb  and  flow  and  everduring  power ; 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.”  [Wordsworth. 
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LAST  EVENINQ  WITH  ALLSTON. 

Septkmbeb  12. — Today  Is  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Washington  Allston. 

I  wish  to  recall  the  last  evening  I  spent  with 
him,  about  three  weeks  before  he  died.  I  wonld 
fain  suggest  to  others,  to  gather,  before  it  is 
too  late,  their  reminiscences  of  those  immortal 
conversations  which  so  many  have  had  with  one 
whose  every  conversation  had  the  beauty  of  a 
work  of  art,  though  it  was  always  the  unaffected 
and  spontaneous  outflow  of  a  nature  in  which  no 
faculty  had  been  left  to  grow  rank,  but  all 
were  cultivated  harmoniously  and  faithfully. 

I  can  tell  some  of  the  things  he  said  that 
evening,  I  think,  nearly  in  his  own  words ;  but 
who  could  convey  the  impressions  of  grace,  ten¬ 
derness,  earnestness,  courte^,  sympathy,  that 
add  their  enchantments  to  my  recollections? 
Only  those  can  understand  it  who  have  them¬ 
selves  been  under  the  spelL 

VoL.  V— 26. 


In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  had  brought 
out  of  an  old  portfolio  a  dozen  little  Indian  ink 
sketches ;  studies  for  pictures,  made  in  the  last 
century,  some  of  which  he  had  painted,  and 
some  he  yet  purposed  to  paint 

“  I  have  enough  sketches,”  he  said ;  “  indeed,  I 
have  work  enough  planned  out  in  my  studio  for 
a  hundred  years  to  come.  Were  I  rich,  I  would 
open  a  school  as  the  old  Italian  artiste  did,  and 
sketch  and  finish  only,  leaving  my  students  to 
do  the  rest  of  the  work  under  my  direction.” 

“  Let  me  tell  that  in  Boston,”  I  answered,  “  and 
all  the  money  needed  to  set  such  a  school  into 
operation  would  be  raised  and  put  at  your  com¬ 
mand  in  a  month.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  “  I  said, '  if  I 
were  rich,’  not  if  Boston  were  rich.” 

“  But,”  I  persisted,  “  Boston  is  liberal,  when 
a  great  object  is  presented ;  and  students  wonld 
so  gladly  pay.” 

He  smiled,  bnt  still  shook  his  head.  “  There 
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is  much  genius  in  this  country,  especially  for 
color — and  Morse’s  Drawing  School  in  New 
York  is  quite  a  good  drawing  school,”  he  added, 
dismissing  the  subject. 

We  returned  to  the  sketches.  I  looked  over 
them  with  admiring  eyes,  and  thought  1  could, 
perhaps,  possess  an  AlUtm,  in  this  humbler 
form.  He,  perhaps),  divined  my  thought,  for  he 
silently  took  one  of  the  sketches,  and,  putting  his 
name  and  date  of  the  sketch  (1797)  upon  the 
back  of  it,  handed  it  to  me.  It  is  a  man  in  the 
modern  unpicturesque  costume,  with  a  hat  on, 
sitting  upon  a  bank  ;  and  that  is  alL  But  it  is 
markedly  an  AUsUm,  from  which  it  may  be  seen 
that  it  is  the  management  of  the  light  and  shade, 
and  a  certain  delicacy  of  manipulation  which 
characterize  him,  for  here  is  no  color,  that  ele¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Italians  acknowledged  him  to 
be  a  rival  of  Titian,  whom  he  loved  as  a  master. 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  he  could  express 
himself  at  all  without  it.  It  proves  what  he  al¬ 
ways  used  to  say  :  “  Drawing  is  the  first  thing ; 
drawing  is  the  second  thing  ;  drawing  is  the 
third  thing.” 

He  used  also  to  recommend  molding.  He 
said  he  had  disciplined  his  own  eye  a  great  deal 
by  molding.  Sometimes,  in  drawing  groups, 
he  wished  to  put  a  foot  or  a  hand  in  a  certain  po¬ 
sition,  and  he  molded  it,  draped  it,  and  arranged 
the  light  to  copy  it  on  his  canvas.  lie  thought 
it  was  good  for  an  artist  to  keep  a  tub  of  clay 
at  band,  wet,  and  ready  for  use  in  this  way. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  kept  a  child’s  school, 
hearing  him  say  this,  put  a  trough  of  clay  in 
the  corner  of  the  school-room,  and  some  pretty, 
simple  models  of  hands,  arms,  feet,  animals  and 
vases,  on  a  shelf  over  it,  and  allowed  her  pupils 
to  amuse  themselves,  in  the  intervals  of  A,  B, 
C,  with  molding.  One  sculptor  was  the  result 
of  this  plan,  while  it  proved  a  charming  means 
of  disciplining  the  school  to  order  and  silence  ; 
for  no  word  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  at  the 
trough,  and  it  was  made  a  reward  and  privilege 
to  go  to  it 

In  looking  over  the  sketches,  Allston  said 
many  things  almut  design,  and  spoke  of  Spen¬ 
ser,  as  an  inexhaustible  source  for  the  ideal  art¬ 
ist  He  had  taken  several  subjects  from  the 
“  Faerie  Queen,”  and  he  wanted  to  take  many 
more. 

In  considering  the  exquisite  scenes  perpetually 
presented  in  that  poem,  and  their  depth  of  spir¬ 
itual  meaning,  I  suggested  the  moment  when  the 
helmet  falls  from  the  head  of  Britomartis,  and 
Sir  Artigal’s  career  of  victory  being  turned 
into  defeat,  by  the  dazzling  vision  of  her  blush¬ 
ing  beauty,  he  kneels  to  the  champion  of  Chas¬ 


tity.  I  told  Allston  I  had  my  models  of  the 
two  figures,  whom  I  warmly  wished  he  might 
see  ;  the  lady,  beautiful,  of  majestic  form,  and 
yet  buoyed  up  into  the  lightness  of  a  vision,  by 
her  joyous  and  «ptrttu<Ue  maidenhood  ;  with  blue 
eyes  full  of  life,  and  upper  lip  slightly  curled 
with  that  expression  of  delicate  scorn  which  is 
the  result  of  a  lively  mind,  but  without  one  par¬ 
ticle  of  malice ;  a  brow  on  which  all  the  virtues 
sat ;  and  meshes  of  golden  hair  curling  round 
her  face,  in  which  all  the  loves  played  hide  and 
and  seek,  and  nearly  reaching,  but  not  quite 
touching  her  shoulders  :  the  gentleman,  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  military  air  of  ease,  black  eyes, 
hair  that  grew  as  if  he  were  of  the  race  of  the  long¬ 
haired  kings,  and  a  pale  face,  through  which  his 
intellectual  soul  dione,  like  a  light  through  an 
alabaster  vase,  giving  to  the  severe  and  delicate 
features  an  expression  of  fiery  power,  worthy  to 
be  kindled  in  the  service  of  Truth  and  Justice 
only,  for  it  seemed  to  borrow  nothing  from  the 
material  body,  over  which  the  spirit  had  abso¬ 
lute  mastery. 

Allston  was  charmed  with  my  description, 
and  said  be  should  be  glad  to  see  such  beings 
with  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  through  my  imagi¬ 
nation.  I  said  no ;  I  was  telling  him,  not  of  the 
creation  of  my  imagination,  but  of  what  was 
visible  to  the  sensea 

“  In  a  certain  strict  sense,”  said  he,  “  imagina¬ 
tion  does  not  create,  it  only  sees  the  spiritual 
creations  of  God.  It  was  not  your  senses,  but 
your  imagination,  that  .saw  what  you  Lave 
described  to  me  ;  but  the  visual  object  was  un¬ 
questionably  there.  It  can  be  transferred  to  the 
canvas,  so  as  to  satisfy  you,  however,  only  if  the 
painter  sees  what  transcended  your  senses.” 

“  Then  you  think  you  would  dcrit  better,  per¬ 
haps,  if  you  do  not  see  them?” 

“  That  does  not  follow,”  he  replied ;  “  for  1  know 
you  have  eyes,  as  well  as  imagination.  A  model 
helps — not  hinders — the  artist  who  knows  how 
to  use  it  But  the  object  of  sense  must  be  his 
servant,  not  his  master.  This  is  the  secret  of 
ideal  art  He  is  not  the  greatest,  who,  like  some 
of  the  Germans  that  I  have  seen,  go  out  of  na¬ 
ture  after  impossible  forms  to  express  their 
ideas.”  And  here  he  murmured,  in  a  recitative, 
which  seemed  like  the  breathings  of  a  flute,  the 
lines  of  his  own  poem,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Jamie¬ 
son: 

“  Who  lore*  thee,  Netnre,  lovet  thee  not  apart 
From  hia  own  kind  ;  for  in  thy  humbleet  work 
Tliere  Urea  an  echo  to  some  unborn  thought. 

Akin  to  man,  bis  Maker,  or  his  lot. 

Nay,  who  has  found  not  in  his  bosom  lurk 
Some  stranger  feeling,  far  remote  from  earth. 

That  still,  through  earthly  things,  awaits  a  birth  t” 
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The  youth  of  whom  1  had  spoken  was  of 
rather  rare  metaphysical,  inclining  to  the  theo-  j 
logic,  genius.  He  bad  written  a  little  tract, ' 
which  Aliston  had  read ;  and  allusion  to  this 
opened  Aliston  into  a  field  where  he  loved  to 
expatiate  no  less  than  in  the  regions  of  fanOy — 
for  he  was  more  ideal  than  fanciful.  And  be 
was  not  used  to  confine  himself  to  the  region  of 
ideality  in  reference  to  the  expression  of  it  by 
pictured  forms  merely.  • 

Aliston  was  profoundly  religions;  and  with 
him,  as  with  Michael  Angelo,  talvalion  was  the 
ultimate  art  of  humanity.  But,  unlike  Michael 
Angelo,  Aliston  sought  the  expression  of  the  in¬ 
finite  form  of  human  character  to  the  last,  with¬ 
out  laying  aside  the  fine  arts — but,  rather,  by 
their  instrumentality. 

I  hod  never  seen  the  artist  when  he  revealed 
so  much  of  bis  personal  experience  of  religion 
as  on  this  evening.  From  the  same  divine  re¬ 
gion  whence  came  those  ideas  of  beauty  which  so 
importunately  sought  their  appropriate  forms  in 
the  regions  of  divinely-created  matter,  yet  redo¬ 
lent  of  their  author,  came  no  less  importunate 
bcckonings  of  the  Divine  Father  to  his  child, 
making  the  latter  realize  alt  the  more  that  his 
finite  nature  was  a  hinderance.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  his  sense  of  this  hinderance  was  too  bitter 
for  the  individual  case.  It  was  the  sense  of  an 
evil  deeper  than  all  transgression.  This  love  of 
the  “perfect,  good  and  fair  ”  was  so  intense  and 
disinterested,  that  the  nteuiary  self-love  showed, 
by  the  side  of  it,  as  a  substantive  pain,  “  long, 
obscure,  and  infinite.” 

I  cannot  recall  all  the  conversation — at  least, 
in  its  order.  We  spoke  of  that  pang  which  the 
spirit  of  man  experiences  only  by  coming  into 
the  beatific  vision — of  that  remorse  which  has 
been  characterized,  by  a  kindred  spirit,  as  not 
without  its  sweetness — 

“  The  joy  that  Is  sweetest 
Lurks  in  pangs  of  remorse  ” — 
and  he  asked  wbat  these  things  signified?  He 
sakl  that  when  he  was  in  England  (either  just 
before  or  just  after  his  residenee  in  Italy — I  for¬ 
get  which  it  was),  the  question  came  to  him, 
“  and  would  not  be  put  by,”  I*  the  memory  our 
^rtltud  body  t 

We  had  just  been  speaking  of  Coleridge’s 
story,  in  the  “Biograpfaia  Literaria,”  of  the 
“  girl  possessed  with  a  learned  devil,”  that  he  saw 
in  Germany,  to  which  I  added  several  facts  of 
an  analogous  nature  that  I  had  known  person¬ 
ally,  and  which  bad  tormented  me  for  months ; 
but  I  told  him  fiiat  at  last  I  had  consoled  myself 
with  the  thought  that,  unless  the  affeetione  and 
eedl  adopt  the  evil  thoughts  and  recollections 


which  constitute  a  part  of  memory,  the  latter 
must  fall  off,  like  the  deciduous  foliage  of  the 
pine-tree. 

“  True,”  said  he ;  “  bat  the  affections  them¬ 
selves  are  too  often  corrupted,  and  assimilate  to 
wbat  they  feed  on.  Gan  an  evil  thought  ever 
come  to  act,  unless  it  has  suborned  some  affec¬ 
tion  T  It  is  not  the  evil  thoughts  merely,  but 
the  evil  affections  combining  with  them,  or  oi:t 
of  which  they  grow,  that  make  the  spiritual 
body,  which  death  sets  free  to  a  sleepless  con¬ 
sciousness.” 

“  But  does  not  Christ,”  said  I,  “  in  becoming 
an  object  of  affection,  on  account  cf  the peifccUnn 
tehieh  he  manifested,  kindle  our  hearts  to  a  pure 
flame,  which  burns  up  all  that  opposes  it  T” 

“  Ah !  yes,  that  is  the  solution,”  said  he,  “  to 
recognize  the  divinity  in  CIhrist ;  and  this  was 
revealed  to  me — I  say  revealed  to  me,  fori  cannot 
call  it  any  thing  else.  It  was  not  spun  out  of 
my  brain,  I  know.  It  was  a  dim,  misty  night  in 
November  that  I  was  walking  in  London ;  the 
fog  enveloped  the  lamps,  so  that  each  looked 
like  a  huge  bundle  of  cotton-wool ;  the  air  was 
comfortless;  my  own  spirit  was  even  drearier 
than  the  outward  scene ;  a  heavy  weight  was  on 
my  heart  and  in  my  brain.  Then  this  question 
of  memory  and  dread  of  imprisonment  in  my 
own  self  forever,  with  the  sense  that  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  get  out  of  such  a  dungeon,  even  into 
the  cold,  raw,  wretched  November,  were  hardly 
living,  but  obscurely  burrowing  in  my  brain- 
Suddenly,  there  came  to  me  a  train  of  thought, 
in  verse,  ns  if  it  were  whispered  by  a  spirit  ob¬ 
jective  to  mine,  who  made  me  the  automaton  of 
its  utterance.  I  actually  uttered  it  in  words, 
which  I  subsequently  wrote  down.” 

And  then  he  recited,  with  an  expression  of 
reverence  which  was  sublime,  those  lines  that 
the  editor  o^  his  works  has  published  under  the 
title  of  “  Atonement 
“  Hopelen  (alas,  of  sinful  man  the  lot. 

For  who  max  saj  of  sin  he  knows  it  not). 

If  that  the  thoughts  that  usher  in  the  will, 
la  all  their  ntjrriad  huea,  may  never  die  I 
“  ’Tie  even  so — whether  of  good  or  ill  I— 

For  what  but  this  the  erer-cooadoua  li 
“  Then  what  eompunetion,  agonising  grief  t 
Alas  I  it  gives  not  to  the  soul  relief 
That,  in  herself,  no  pad  can  know,  that  never 
From  the  Eternal  Now  one  thought  can  sever. 

Ah,  no  I  no  partial  suicide  may  drink 
Her  least  of  life,  whose  tenure  ’tis — to  (ktnl;. 

“  Wbat,  though  aa  dead,  through  tbreeaeore  year  <  1 

ten, 

Some  evil  thoughts  should  sleep  1  there’s  no  amtn. 
Fresh  as  new-born,  that  unremembered  thought 
Again  must  wake  ;  nay,  even  on  the  very  brink 
Of  some  fer-distant  grave,  and  then  its  link 
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Join  to  the  living  chain  of  aelf,  lelf-wrought, 

Which  binda  the  soul^her  fetter  and  her  life— > 

Her  life  I  the  consciousnesa  of  fruitless  strife. 

**  Ay,  such,  oh  man  I  thy  wretched  lot  had  been, 

Bad  He  forbade  not,  He  who  knew  no  sin, 

Who,  to  hU  own,  the  creatures  he  had  made. 

Telling  his  empyrean  glory,  came, 

E*en  in  their  form  ;  who  not  alone  in  name, 

But  palpable  in  Oesh — a  man — obeyed 
The  human  law  ;  a  veritable  man, 

A  second  Adam,  wbo  again  began 

The  human  will ;  that,  to  our  nature  joined, 

Obedience  of  that  will  should  fullness  find 
In  His,  the  InOnite,  Uncraving  Mind  I 
**  Ob,  blessed  truth  I  in  my  soul’s  need  I  feel 
In  thee,  alone,  my  everduring  weal. 

Yet  who  may  hope  to  reach,  or  reached,  abide. 
Unquenched  of  life,  this  awful  mystery  ; 

The  sweat  of  blood,  the  nameless  agooy 
That  wrought  the  final  doom  of  sin  and  death, 

Which  tumbled  from  his  throne  the  Prince  of  Earth, 
And  gave  again  to  man  a  sinless  birth, 

And  breathed  into  his  clay  a  sinless  breath  f 

**  No,  not  to  me — of  mortal  mold — is  given 
To  scan  the  mystery  which  no  eye  in  heaven, 
Attempered  to  all  deepest  things,  may  read. 

Yet  who  shall  make  me  doubt  the  truth  I  need? 

**  Then,  down  my  soul,  from  the  four  furthest  towers 
Of  the  four  warring  winds,  call  in  thy  powers 
Vagrant  o’er  earth,  with  all  their  reasoning  pride. 

And  here— beneath  the  croas— their  madness  hide. 
Down  to  its  kindred  dust  here  cast  thy  store 
Of  learned  ignorance,  to  rise  no  more  ; 

For  what  may  it  avail  thee,  if  to  thee. 

When  all  of  sense,  like  passing  air,  shall  flee,  ' 

If  to  thy  dull,  sealed  ear  come  not  the  cry, 

*  Where  now,  oh.  Death  1  thy  sting  ;  oh,  Grave  I  thy 
Victory?’  ” 

la  the  long  silence  that  followed  this  recita¬ 
tion,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  “  holy  of  holies  ” 
of  his  mind.  We  had  risen  into  that  electric 
sphere  which  needs  no  words.  This  was  proved 
to  me  when,  in  answer  to  my  thought,  which  I 
certainly  did  not  express  in  words,  he  went  to  a 
desk  and  took  out  a  copy  of  the  lines  he  had 
just  recited,  and  laid  it  before  me.  I  read  them 
over  and  over  again,  until  I  had  them  by  heart. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  told  him  a 
long  psychological  biography  of  a  young  man 
whom  I  had  known  very  intimately,  who  had 
lived — and  nearly  died — without  any  realizing 
sense  of  any  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  own  soul.  This  had  arisen,  as  I  thought, 
from  the  false  associations  with  the  name  of  Je¬ 
sus  which  he  had  had ;  for  he  had  the  truly  spir¬ 
itual  longing  to  be  clothed  upon  with  immor¬ 
tality. 

Allston  listened  with  the  tenderest  sympathy 
as  I  told  him  how,  in  the  last  days  of  this  youth’s 
life,  I  read  to  him  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  in 
the  conviction  that  that  splendid  poem  embodied 
the  personal  religious  experience  of  the  author ; 


that  the  war  in  Heaven  was  the  struggle  he  had 
known  in  his  own  soul,  where  one-third  part  ” — 
no  more — of  his  spiritual  nature  had  fallen,  for 
a  season,  under  the  rebel  rule  of  his  own  rampant 
individuality ;  where,  in  vain,  all  the  natural  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  intellect,  led  by  the  ideal,  personaled 
in  Michael  (whose  very  name  means  ideal  of 
God),  contended  with  selQsh  propensities,  mar¬ 
shaled  by  a  fallen  will,  originally  created  to  he 
the  highest  archangel  of  the  kingdom  within  ; 
and  where  the  filial  sentiment,  God’s  first-be¬ 
gotten,  going  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  that  alone,  was  found  able  to  sweep  the  ter¬ 
rible  array  from  the  battle-field  of  the  soul — 
conquering,  without  the  sign  of  visible  conten¬ 
tion,  purely  by  the  sheen  of  its  “  far-off  coming  1” 

“  All  this,”  said  I,  “  he  understood  intuitively, 
so  true  was  his  intellectual  imagination ;  and 
when  we  went  on,  in  the  story,  to  the  place 
where  the  curse  of  Adam  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Christ,  he  stopped  me  and  said :  ‘  What  does 
that  mean  ?  Does  it  not  suggest  that  it  is  the 
soul’s  keenest  pang  to  find  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
tending  against  Love  in  its  rebellion,  or  ne¬ 
glecting  Love  in  its  vanity  f’  ” 

“  He  touched  the  heart  of  the  truth,  then,” 
said  Allston,  with  an  eager  interest ;  “  and  did 
you  go  on  further?” 

“ Yes,”  said  I ;  “he  was  earnest  to  know 
what  effect  Milton  wrought  out  in  the  human 
Adam ;  for  he  said,  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
thought  that  he  saw  into  the  secret  of  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  part  where 
Adam  tells  Eve  that  punishment  was  the  last 
gift  of  grace,  and  proposes  that  they  wbo  had 
blasphemed  joy  should  accept  sorrow,  as  the 
dear  gift  of  a  redeeming  God,  he  said,  with 
great  satisfaction,  ‘  Yes,  I  understand  that’  ” 

“  And  how  long  did  he  live  after  this?”  said 
Allston. 

“  Not  long,”  said  1.  “  It  was  the  last  thing 
read  to  him.  But  he  was  thenceforth  peaceful. 
He  had  said  many  times  during  his  sickness, 
that  he  had  lived  for  no  purpose,  to  no  accom- 
I  plisbment ;  and  it  was  mysterious,  to  him,  why 
he  bad  lived  at  alL  This  youth  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  gain  a  future  of  this  world  that  was 
never  to  come,  and  had  not  educated  him  for 
the  future  of  another.  Making  an  application 
of  Milton’s  doctrkie  to  himself,  he  said  that  his 
sin  had  been  a  presimptUm  upon  Itfe,  founded  on 
a  feeling  of  physical  strength.  ‘And  do  you 
think,’  I  asked,  ‘  that  to  have  lived  twenty-five 
years  in  one  mansion  of  the  Father’s  house,  to 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  able  to  enter  an¬ 
other,  not  presumptuous — is  it  worth  living  for, 
and  suffering  all  you  have  suffered?’  After  a 
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long  tiilencc,  as  if  be  were  inquiring  into  him¬ 
self,  he  answered,  deliberately,  ‘  Yes.’  ” 

The  tears  stood  large  in  Allston’s  eyes,  and 
even  overflowed,  as,  with  a  smile  like  the  morn¬ 
ing  sunshine,  he  said :  “  And  he  retained  this 
peace  T” 

“  Yes,”  said  I.  “  He  had  feared  the  physical 
agony  of  death ;  bnt,  to  the  question  asked  him 
a  little  while  before  he  died,  by  a  friend  who 
came  in  from  a  distance,  whether  he  bad  any 
such  fears,  he  replied :  ‘  I  have  feared  it ;  but 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  end  with  a  glow  which  reached  even 
my  body.’  ” 

“What  a  remarkable  expression,”  said  All- 
ston,  with  an  illuminated  face;  and  it  struck 
me  that,  perhaps,  with  his  fine  organization,  he 
himself  had  a  physical  shrinking  from  death ; 
and  we  diverged  from  the  subject  of  my  dying 
friend,  to  the  general  subject  of  death,  and  to 
the  proofs  that  the  departing  soul  is  not  alone 
in  the  trying  hour ;  but  that  the  spiritual  world 
comes  down  to  the  borders  of  this,  and  takes  the 
spirit  into  the  bosom  of  Love  at  once. 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  would  not 
allow  mo  to  tell  half  the  things  actually  said 
that  memorable  night,  which  I  enjoyed  so  keenly 
that  every  word  was  recalled  afterward,  that  I 
might,  if  possible,  wring  from  it  new  meaning. 
I  remember  that  many  trains  of  thought  were 
let  fall,  because  I  was  to, go  again  so  very  soon, 
and  should  take  them  up  again.  Alas ! 

And  yet,  why  should  I  say  alas  I  for  this  nn- 
flnisbed  conversation,  like  so  much  else  of  the 
rarest  and  finest  of  this  world’s  experience,  and 
like  his  own  Belshazzar,  is  the  pledge  of  immor¬ 
tality.  Very  precious  is  the  recollection  of  his 
delightful  collation  of  facts  and  words,  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  interaction  of  the  two  worlds,  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  books  of  prophetic 
inspiration ;  also,  from  the  poets  of  the  Christian 
literature — from  dying  saints,  and  the  smiles  of 
children,  who  always  meet  death  so  quietly  and 
gladly.  He  was  full  of  instances. 

We  talked  on  till  beyond  the  time  when  the 
more  darkly  superstitious  tell  us  that  the  troub¬ 
led  spirits  of  the  departed  walk  the  earth ;  per¬ 
chance,  because  when  on  earth,  in  the  Iwdy, 
they  were  not  apt  to  peer,  as  he  was  now  doing, 
into  “  the  dim  delightfulness  beyond.” 

I  was  to  leave  early  in  the  morning,  and  bade 
him  farewell  that  night  It  was,  I  thought,  bnt 
an  au  revoir.  I  never  parted  with  him  with  such 
a  sense  that  I  should  soon  see  him  again,  and 
plunge  deeper  yet  into  that  communion  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  part  and  lot  of  “  the  just 
made  perfect” 


But  when  I  looked  on  those  features  next,  the 
spirit  that  brightened  them,  and  whose  parting 
footsteps  yet  consecrated  them  with  beauty, 
“  was  above  and  beyond !” 

Seldom  have  I  felt,  in  a  life  of  many  years, 
the  pang,  the  blank  of  dreary  pain,  the  sense  of 
what  Byron  calls  “obstruction’s  sway,”  that 
answered  to  the  sudden  announcement  made  to 
me,  on  my  return  from  a  short  journey — AU/- 

STON  IS  DEAD  ! 

I  had  a  visit  to  him  in  prospect,  planned  on 
the  memorable  last  evening,  three  weeks  before. 
And  I  was  to  take  with  me  the  two  friends,  of 
whom  I  then  had  spoken,  to  sit,  as  it  were — one 
unconsciously — for  a  study  of  the  Artigal  and 
Britomartis  of  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queen.” 

At  the  same  time  that  I  was  told  he  was  gone, 
it  was  added  that  the  funeral  was  to  be  strictly 
private,  and  I  should  never  look  even  upon  his 
mortal  remains. 

But  I  felt  that  I  must  do  so.  That  body 
which  had  radiated  such  beauty — could  not  I 
even  see  that?  I  asked  a  relative,  and  was  told 
that  such  was  the  wish  of  his  brother-in-law, 
whose  sensitive  and  reserved  nature  naturally 
sought  seclusion  for  the  dead.  But  1  could  not 
acquiesce,  and  at  last  my  friend  said :  “  If  I  felt 
os  you  do,  that  it  would  be  even  the  least  con¬ 
solation  to  see  his  remains,  1  should  take  the 
responsibility  to  go.” 

I  seized  the  possible  chance,  and  went  As  I 
was  passing  the  bridge  between  Boston  and 
Cambridgeport,  a  chaise,  pursuing  the  tame  di¬ 
rection,  stopped,  and  a  neaT  relation  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  told  me  that  Mrs.  Allston  wished  all  his 
friends  to  come. 

I  went  on.  His  body  was  not  yet  put  into 
the  coffin,  and  directions  were  given  that  I 
should  be  allowed  some  time  alone  in  the  room. 
I  went  in,  and  lively  as  was  my  recollection  of 
the  beaming  beauty  of  his  living  face,  my  first 
impression  was  of  a  greater  and  more  impressive 
beauty  of  the  lifeless  form. 

How  majestic  that  tall  figure,  as  it  lay  there 
in  his  long,  white  rolie !  Thi‘y  had  bent  his  arm, 
and  his  hand  lay  on  his  breast,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  attitude  of  holding  a  pencil.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  smile  had  just  left  his  features,  whose 
expression  Jiad  but  deepened  into  an  awful 
depth  of  joy.  Was  it  not  the  imprint  of  the  last 
earthly  consciousness,  as  he  looked  into  the  life 
to  come  ? 

I  recalled  some  of  those  last  words  that  I  had 
heard  him  utter,  recounting  the  death-experi¬ 
ences  of  which  he  had  heard,  and  on  which  he 
was  pondering.  It  seemed  to  me  but  a  continu- 
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ation  of  that  conversation.  What  was  he  think¬ 
ing  now?  Is  he  here?  .Does  he  know  my 
thoughts?  The  idea  was  oppressive.  I  have 
since  seen  in  Tennyson  just  what  I  felt : 

'  ‘  Do  we,  indeed,  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  ns— at  our  side? 

Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  ; 

No  inner  vUeneM  that  we  dread  t 
“  Shall  he,  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 

I  bad  such  reverence  for  his  blame. 

See  with  clear  eye  some  bidden  shame. 

And  I  be  lessened  in  bis  love  f ” 

But  I  could  not  get  up  to  Tennyson’s  bight 
of  faith,  though  I  did  think — not  feel — that  I 
wronged  the  grave  with  fears  untrue,”  and 
reason  told  me  “there  must  be  wisdom  with 
great  Death,”  and  that  my  friend  was  watching, 
if  near  me  at  all, 

**  With  larger,  other  e;ret  than  ours. 

To  make  allowance.” 

I  then  became  distressed  to  think  that,  in  so 
grand  a  presence,  I  should  think  of  myself  at 
all.  I  felt  I  was  not  worthy  to  look  upon  that 
sight. 

Years  after,  a  friend  told  me  a  story,  out  of 
“  the  memorable  relations  ”  of  Swedenborg, 
whose  flue  meaning  would  have  delivered  me, 
bad  I  known  it  then,  from  the  distress  of  that 
conscious  weakness.  j 

Swedenborg  says  that  once,  when  he  was  “  in 
the  spirit,”  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  standing 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  group  of  the  disembodied, 
who,  in  one  of  the  spheres  of  the  spiritual  world, ; 
were  communicating  upon  the  subject  on  which  I 
his  own  mind  was  for  the  time  intent ;  and  that,  | 
as  he  looked,  he  saw  an  individual,  with  thought-  j 
ful  brow  and  folded  arms,  appear  among  them 
for  a  time,  and  walk  round  listening,  and  then 
disappear ;  and  this  happened  more  than  once. 
He  asked  the  one  of  the  group  who  seemed  to 
be  his  guide  what  this  meant,  and  the  reply 
was :  “  That  is  a  spirit  still  inhabiting  an  earthly 
body ;  but,  in  his  higher  hours  of  meditation, 
he  becomes  visible  to  u*.” 

I  needed  to  realize  that  spiritual  proximity 
has  nothing  to  do  with  spatial  relation,  and 
that  just  in  proportion  as  I  was  unworthy,  I  was 
hidden  from  those  “  purer  eyes  than  could  be¬ 
hold  iniquity,”  by  the  very  law  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Thus  relieved,  I  might  have  risen  on 
the  wing  of  prayer  to  that  sweet  presence. 

But  the  shadow  of  my  own  opacity  lay  across 
my  way,  and  I  felt  myself,  indeed, 

“  An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 

Aa  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” 

And,  before  I  had  recovered  my  equilibrium,  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room. 


The  company  assembled  to  the  funeral ;  and 
by  and  by  the  coffined  dead  was  arranged  for 
friends  to  go  and  take  the  last  look. 

It  is  a  fact  that  he  looked  better  in  death  than 
often  he  had  looked  in  life.  Clevenger’s  bust 
of  Allston  was  taken  just  after  his  recovery 
from  a  severe  fit  of  neuralgia,  which  was  the 
only  time  Clevenger  ever  saw  him.  I  saw  him, 
also,  at  the  same  time,  and  can  testify  that 
Clevenger,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  made  an 
exact  copy  of  his  emaciated  features,  as  they 
then  appeared.  Therefore,  the  bust  looks  in¬ 
finitely  more  os  if  he  were  dead  than  the  real 
corpse  did.  That  particular  disease  of  the  heart 
of  which  he  died  does  not  emaciate  the  flesh. 

Again  and  again  everybody  went  and  looked, 
as  if  “  the  eyes  could  not  be  satisfied  with  see¬ 
ing.”  New  persons  were  arriving  until  the  last 
moment  But  at  twilight  the  procession  could 
be  delayed  no  longer  and  the  fatal  lid  was 
closed. 

A  prayer,  full  of  the  faith  of  immortality,  was 
poured  out  at  the  house,  by  the  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
attended.  Allston  was  an  Episcopalian  by  birth 
and  education,  and  he  had  never  formally  left 
that  branch  of  the  Church,  as  he  once  told  me  ; 
but  he  attended  the  ministrations  of  a  Congrega- 
tionalist. 

The  conversation  with  the  friends,  which 
transpired  during  the  several  hours  before  the 
funeral  began,  was  a  recounting  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  evening  of  his  death. 

All  his  wife’s  family  were  at  his  house  to 
spend  the  evening.  He  came  in  from  his  paint¬ 
ing  room,  at  seven  o’clock,  more  exhausted  than 
usual.  'He  was  painting  upon  Belshazzar’s 
Feast,  and  this  required  a  perpetual  going  up  and 
down  upon  a  ladder,  as  It  was  necessary  to  keep 
going  to  a  distance,  to  see  the  effect  of  his  work. 
But  after  the  refreshment  of  a  cup  of  tea  he  re¬ 
vived,  and  expressed,  as  was  his  wont,  his  hearty 
enjoyment  in  the  presence  of  his  friends. 

Intercourse  with  Allston  was  always  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  freshness.  He  was  very  retired  in  his 
habits,  and  his  hours  of  work,  whether  with  the 
pencil  or  the  pen,  were  always  passed  in  abso¬ 
lute  solitude  ;  also  his  hours  of  lassitude  or 
weariness.  But  when  he  came  into  the  company 
of  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  he  was  in  full 
presence.  He  always  went  round  and  shook 
hands  with  each,  in  delighted  recognition,  and 
whenever  he  parted,  even  with  members  of  the 
family,  and  for  the  night,  it  was  done  with  so 
much  sensibility  that  it  would  do  well  for  the 
last  time. 

It  was  so  that  night.  The  conversation  was  very 
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intercKtiug,  and  ended  with  the  subject  of  the 
perfecting  of  the  character.  As  each  parted  for 
the  night,  there  was  a  kind  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  a  cordial  expression  of  the  enjoyment  he 
had  hod  in  their  company,  though  most  of  them 
were  to  meet  him  again  the  nest  day.  To  his 
niece  he  talked  latest ;  and  when  she  rose  to  go, 
he  rose,  too,  laid  his  hands  upon  her  head,  and 
said :  “  God  bless  you.  Go  on  to  perfection,  my 
child  1”  and,  stooping,  kissed  her  forehead. 

It  was  the  last  expression  of  his  thought  and 
feeling.  He  proposed  to  sit  up  and  write,  and 
they  all  left  him.  He  took  out  his  portfolio, 
bnt  a  faint  feeling  seized  him,  and  he  went  to 
his  wife’s  chamber  and  asked  her  for  a  draught 
i  of  vinegar  and  water,  which,  on  a  former  occa¬ 

sion,  had  relieved  the  same  unpleasant  feeling. 
She  came  down  stairs  with  him  to  procure  it, 
)  and  he  sat  at  the  table  while  she  was  preparing 

it.  When  she  brought  it  to  him,  she  thought 
his  attitude  singular.  She  passed  her  arm  round 
him,  and  his  head  fell  upon  her  shoulder  heavily. 
She  called  out  in  a  startled  voice  for  her  sister, 
who  rushed  down  at  her  call,  and  found  him 
dead  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

Even  then,  at  the  funeral,  when  it  was  so  re¬ 
cent,  they  were  rejoicing  that  his  death  was  so 
entirely  a  mere  translation.  The  sweetness  of  the 
l.»t  conversation  lingered  with  them,  and  while 
they  felt  that 

“  The  light  that  never  wae  on  eee  and  lan<^ 

Tho  coneccratlon,  and  the  poet’s  dream,” 
had  been  with  them,  and  was  with  them  no 
more,  and  that  nothing  was  left  like  that  which 
had  passed  away  forever ;  yet  so  intense  and 
disinterested  was  the  love  he  inspired,  they 
could  not  but  ejaculate,  in  the  midst  of  their 
desolation,  their  thankfulness  that  he  had  not 
passed  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  but  went  at  once  from  life  unto  life  1 

The  procession  was  at  last  arranged,  and  we 
went  on  through  the  golden  twilight,  which,  be¬ 
fore  we  arrived  in  Cambridge,  deepened  into 
night,  when  the  moon  and  dark  clouds  con¬ 
tended  strongly  for  the  sky.  At  the  moment 
we  arrived  at  the  churchyard  in  Cambridge,  the 
clouds  nad  gained  the  mastery,  and  a  deep  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  whole  scene. 
When  the  students  of  the  University  came  over 
with  torches,  and  gathered  round  the  open 
grave,  we  left  the  carriages  and  came  to  the 
spot,  and  the  voice  of  the  Episcopal  clergyman 
began  the  beautiful  burial  service.  As  it  went 
on,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  moon  shone  down 
upon  us,  but  soon  again  closed  over — then  again 
shone  out ;  in  wonderful  consonance  to  the  tone 
of  our  feelings,  which  were  now  rising  on  the 


triumphant  wings  of  faith,  now  bowing  under 
the  load  of  sorrow. 

Not  hired,  hands,  but  those  of  kindred,  had 
laid  him  in  the  coffin,  and  now  the  same  loving 
hands  lifted  the  coffin  into  the  grave,  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  earth.  So  was  consigned  the  dust 
of  Allston  to  the  dust,  and  his  spirit  to  him  who 
gave  ik 
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At  this  moment,  Paris — which  had  witnessed 
every  thing,  and  which  may  witness  the  same 
again — had  changed  its  conntenance ;  the 
groundwork,  undoubtedly,  was  the  same,  but  the 
surface  presented  gret.  variations.  Gayety 
reigned  externally  ;  yet  the  causes  of  this  meta¬ 
morphosis  would  appear  absurd  to  us  to-day,  if 
our  revolutionary  experience  had  not  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  that  Paris  is  in  the  habit  of  trem¬ 
bling  or  rejoicing  for  reasons  which  will  be  his¬ 
toric  mysteries  in  the  calmer  days  of  a  distant 
future. 

There  were  no  more  clubs,  except  that  of  the 
Jacobins,  which  was  but  a  branch  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  streets  wore  a  festive  air.  The  famous 
decree  had  just  been  proclaimed :  “  The  French  na¬ 
tion  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being.'''  A 
series  of  feasts  had  been  instituted  for  the  de- 
cadis,  as  follows : 

Of  the  Human  Race,  oT  the  French  Nation, 
of  the  Benefactors  of  Humanity,  of  the  Martyrs 
of  the  Revolution,  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  World,  of  the  Love  of  Our  • 
Country,  of  the  Hatred  of  Tyrants  and  Trai¬ 
tors,  of  Truth,  of  Justice,  of  Modesty,  of  Glory, 
of  Friendship,  of  Frugality,  of  Courage,  of  Sin¬ 
cerity,  of  Heroism,  of  Disinterestedness,  of  Stoi¬ 
cism,  of  Love,  of  Conjugal  Faith,  of  Paternal 
Love,  of  Paternal  Tenderness,  of  Filial  Piety, 
of  Childhood,  of  Tooth,  of  Manhood,  of  Old 
Age,  of  Misfortune,  of  Happiness,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  of  Manufactures,  of  Our  Ancestors,  and  of 
Posterity. 

The  painter  David  had  been  charged  with 
drawing  up  the  programmes  of  these  feasts,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  Commune  and  the  Jacobins  had  congrat¬ 
ulated  the  Convention  on  this  sublime  decree. 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreaa,  in  the  Clerk’s 
Office  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Sontbem  Dtetrict  ef 
New  York. 
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The  Uymn  to  Viriue  vtas  chanted  everywhere  ; 
pacific  words  were  in  every  mouth,  and  no  per¬ 
son  dreamed  of  distrusting  a  future  that  was 
laden  with  so  many  festivals. 

The  removal  of  the  ashes  of  Rousseau  to  the 
Taults  of  the  Pantheon  gave  the  final  stroke  to 
tranquilizing  tho  minds  of  the  people. 

A  new  era  was  commencing.  The  Republic 
would  henceforth  be  founded  on  an  immovable 
basis — as  are  all  those  that  are  founded  in 
France. 

Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  only  ob¬ 
stacles  to  progress,  having  disappeared  in  a  re¬ 
cent  tempest,  nothing  could  longer  trouble  the 
serenity  of  the  political  horizon.  In  short,  as 
was  said  by  the  poets  of  the  times,  the  age  of 
Saturn  and  of  Rhea  was  about  to  return ;  and 
Dantou  and  Camille  Desmoulins  could  no  longer 
oppose,  by  their  systematic  malevolence,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  golden  age. 

They  breathed  at  last — it  was  time. 

Over  the  frontispiece  of  the  temples  they  had 
effaced  the  words,  Ih  Season,  and  replaced  them 
by  the  inscription.  To  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  the 
sentence  uttered  by  Robespierre,  in  the  session 
of  Pluviose  17,  year  II —  Virtue  is  the  origin  of 
democratic  government — was  read  on  the  walls  of 
many  of  the  public  buildings. 

It  is  in  this  new  phase  of  affairs  that  we  again 
find  the  Countess  Marguerite  at  Versailles,  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  of  the  garden  of  the  Avenue  du 
Tiers ;  she  had  returned  there  with  joy  and  sor¬ 
row,  two  feelings  that  often  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  w’as  the  decadi  of  the  Feast  qf  Happiness.  All 
Versailles  was  celebrating  Happiness  on  this 
day,  but  with  a  certain  moderation  in  its  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Municipal  placards,  drawn  up  in  the 
style  of  eclogues,  invited  the  citizens  to  be  happy 
till  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  faces  of  the 
passers  attempted  to  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  programme.  This  recalls  the  lines 
of  the  Italian  poet,  who  says  that  all  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  some  men  consists  in  appearing  happy  to 
others. 

Alas !  in  France  it  is  easier  to  decree  victory 
than  happiness.  Yet,  if  a  ray  of  tranquillity 
shine  out  in  the  midst  of  political  tempests,  we 
seize  it  on  its  flight  with  transport,  as  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  man,  engulfed  by  the  waves,  eagerly 
profits  by  the  minute  that  he  floats  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  to  open  his  lips  for  respiration. 

Madame  dc  Pressy,  despite  her  want  of  faith 
in  the  revolutionary  programmes,  drew,  never- 
'thaless,  some  secret  consolation  from  this  public 
feast. 

“  And  thenf  ’  said  she,  attempting  to  deceive 
henself,  ‘*  .who  :knows  if  even  these  false  appear¬ 


ances  of  tranquillity  be  not  the  genuine  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  social  amelioration.  Much  evil  has 
been  done  already ;  but  those  who  have  done  it 
are  now  anxious  to  stop  short,  and  to  cause 
their  past  to  be  forgotten  by  their  future.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  men  can  have 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  perpetual 
scaflblds,  inundating  the  public  squares  with 
blood,  and  filling  all  the  prisons  with  victims. 
Evil  has  had  its  day,  good  is  coming.” 

And  the  young  woman,  after  abandoning  her¬ 
self  to  these  reflections,  lost  herself  in  her  joy. 
It  was  but  for  an  instant,  yet  it  was  much  ;  she 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  life. 

She  quitted  the  garden  with  the  intention  of 
stationing  herself  behind  the  blinds  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  on  the  ground  floor,  to  see  the  com¬ 
pany  of  happy  officials  pass  through  the  Avenue 
du  Tiers ;  for  the  feast  was  celebrated  on  the 
lawn  of  Satory,  at  the  same  place  where  the 
races  are  now  held. 

As  she  entered  the  room  which  reminded  her 
of  the  terrible  scene  of  Claude  Mouriez,  her 
foot,  which  was  already  raised  to  reach  the  side 
of  the  window,  fell  as  if  a  serpent  had  suddenly 
appeared. 

It  was  simply  a  letter  which  seemed  to  have 
been  thrust  through  the  blind,  and  which  a  ray 
of  the  sun  had,  by  chance,  disclosed  to  her. 

A  letter  dropped  upon  the  floor  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  terri¬ 
ble  thing ;  yet  the  Countess  de  Pressy  started 
convulsively,  and  looked  at  the  piece  of  paper 
with  a  sort  of  affright — circumstances  can  give 
the  most  insignificant  things  a  high  value. 

Madame  de  Pressy  gazed  for  some  time  at 
this  mysterious  letter,  without  daring  to  touch 
it  with  her  hand,  and  attempted  to  read  the  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  written  in  small  letters,  and  in 
a  pale  ink  like  that  which  is  found  at  inns,  from 
a  distance.  At  length,  finding  herself  alone, 
she  summoned  all  her  courage  and  picked  up 
the  letter  to  examine  it  more  closely. 

The  paper  burned  her  hand,  and  she  let  it  fall 
like  a  firebrand.  She  had  recognized  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Andrd  Chdnier. 

“  It  is  he — it  is  really  he !”  cried  she ;  “  and 
how  has  he  discovered  my  abode?  They  told 
me  that  he  had  quitted  France  ;  and  how  could 
he,  in  a  foreign  country,  have  suppo.scd  that  I 
could  return  to  this  house,  under  the  eyes  of 
Claude  Mouriez  I  Has  he  learned  the  removal 
of  Claude?  But  no  journal  has  spoken  of  it; 
probably,  he  has  left  to  some  friend  the  care  of 
watching  over  me.  And  if  he  has  done  this — 
oh  t  it  is  because  he  still  loves  me  —it  is  because 
!  he  has  always  loved  me,  in  mute  delicacy,  like 
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a  choice  spirit  1  One  only  watches  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  over  the  woman  whom  he  loves  1” 

Madame  de  Preasy  again  took  the  letter,  and, 
before  opening  it,  she  looked  at  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  without,  but  with  the  precaution  of  a  woman 
who  wishes  to  see  without  being  seen.  The 
sidewalks  and  the  road  of  the  avenue  were  filled 
with  passers,  but  the  Countess  discovered  no 
familiar  face  among  them.  The  crowd  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  the  decadi  with  quiet  happiness, 
like  a  Sunday  that  had  been  delayed  three 
days. 

The  Countess  Marguerite  broke  the  seal  of  the 
letter  with  trembling  fingers,  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Madame — In  the  depths  of  my  retirement,  I 
am  completely  ignorant  whether  I  can  pay  yon 
a  visit  without  offending  against  propriety ;  but 
I  know  that  if  your  new  position  permit  you  to 
grant  the  desire  which  is  a  prayer,  this  day  will 
not  be  unworthy  the  festal  name  which  has  been 
given  it  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention. 

“ANDRE. 

“Pony,  Sue  Baue,  IS.” 

This  note  had  a  transparent  obscurity ;  and  it 
authorized  an  answer,  because  it  had  the  air  of 
asking  for  nothing. 

Let  us  never  compare  the  acts  of  tranquil 
epochs  with  those  of  stormy  periods ;  we  should 
expose  ourselves  to  committing  too  many  errors. 
The  Countess  did  not  hesitate  an  instant ;  she 
went  directly  to  her  chamber,  and,  taking  a  pen, 
wrote  a  reply  without  taking  the  precautions 
used  in  such  cases ;  that  is  to  say,  without  com¬ 
posing  and  arranging  any  of  those  misty  phrases 
which  always  displease  those  who  receive  them 
by  their  studied  politeness. 

The  Countess’  note  ran  as  follows : 

“  To-morrow,  at  noon,  two  women  will  await 
M.  Andrd  before  the  basin  of  Latona ;  one  of 
them  will  grasp  the  hand  of  the  poet  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.” 

This  note  was  carried  the  same  day  to  the 
designated  address,  by  Denis,  the  faithful 
farmer. 

This  done,  the  Countess,  whose  heart  was  too 
full  of  joy  for  her  to  keep  it  all  to  herself,  has¬ 
tened  to  the  garden  to  rejoin  the  good  Ange- 
lique,  who  had  long  since  become  her  ftiend  ; 
for  in  the  misfortunes  of  this  epoch,  it  was  tried 
fidelity  which  suppressed  the  distance  and  titles 
between  masters  and  servants,  and  not  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  a  law. 

Angelique  heard  all  that  had  just  happened, 
and  said,  smilingly : 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  Madame,  to  tell  you 
frankly  what  I  think!” 


“  Ah  1  certainly,”  said  the  Countess,  in  a 
sprightly  tone ;  “  if  I  have  confided  to  you  what 
has  just  happened,  and  what  I  am  about  to  do, 
it  is  to  know  whether  your  reflections  agree  with 
mine.  Fear  nothing ;  say  ali  you  think — you 
will  not  offend  me.” 

“Well,  Madame,  since  yon  authorize  me  to 
speak  freely,  I  am  going  to  abuse  your  permis¬ 
sion.” 

“  Abuse  it,  Angelique  1” 

“  You  will  see,  Madame.  Well,  I  can  see  the 
course  of  events  from  here.  When  your  time  of 
mourning  shall  have  legally  expired,  you  will 
take  a  third  marriage  name,  and — ” 

“  Angelique,”  said  the  Countess,  interrupting 
her,  “  this  is  precisely  the  thing  which  you  ought 
not  to  have  said.” 

“  But,  Madame,  I  warned  you.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  and,  indeed,  my  good  An¬ 
gelique,  your  remark  does  not  surprise  me ; 
every  one,  after  having  been  authorized,  would 
have  made  it  in  your  place — except  you,  not¬ 
withstanding.” 

“  Ah  1  excuse  me,  Madame.  I  do  not  clearly 
understand  your  remark ;  please  to  give  me  an 
explanation.” 

“  Reflect  a  moment,”  said  Marguerite,  sadly. 

“  Yes,  Madame,  I  have  reflected,  and  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  idea 
has  occurred  to  me.  Come  I  what  is  there  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  it  ?  This  young  man  loves  you — 
and  such  love !  these  poets  do  not  love  like  com¬ 
mon  mortals !  He  loved  yon  first  as  a  widow ; 
then,  he  retired  before  M.  de  Pressy — be  even 
completely  disappeared.  This  was  real  love,  for 
it  was  joined  with  respect.  Afterward,  God  willed 
that  you  should  be  again  in  the  liberty  of  widow¬ 
hood.  Well !  this  young  man  proves  to  you  that 
he  has  never  forgotten  you ;  and,  certainly,  he 
comes  with  the  most  honorable  intentions  to  the 
widow  of  the  Count  de  Pressy.” 

The  Countess  Marguerite  shook  her  head  sadly^ 
folded  her  arms  across  her  breast,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  choked  by  emotion  and  tears : 

“  Angelique,  my  love  is  fatal ;  I  have  been 
twice  widowed,  but  by  two  thunderbolts.  Those 
who  love  me  seem  destined  to  perish  by  violence. 
I  wish  to  see  Andrd  Chenier  once  more ;  but 
then — oh  I — I  shall  never  see  him  again !  My 
love  is  fatal— i-believe  it,  Angelique  I” 

“  How  can  you  speak  thus,  Madame,”  said  An¬ 
gelique,  clasping  her  hands  ;  “  you  offend  God !” 

“  Angelique,”  replied  the  Countess,  “  I  am 
offended  with  no  one  but  myself;  and  to-mor¬ 
row  I  dread,  if  I  am  forced  to  it,  I  dread  offend¬ 
ing  Andr^  Chenier.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  Norember  Number.) 
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Noxsense  ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  the 
beet  way  to  prove  this,  if  we  wouid  only  take 
the  trouble  so  to  do,  is  to  collect  and  adduce 
groups  of  instances  in  which  joys  and  successes, 
happy  enterprises,  fortunate  determinations, 
world-improving  schemes,  have  been  initiated  on 
Friday.  Do  not,  good  reader,  deem  this  process 
of  proof  beneath  you ;  it  is  always  worth  while 
to  remove  prejudices ;  for  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  aught  that  is  untrue,  is  to  render  due  alle¬ 
giance  to  that  august  lady  who  is  said  by  some 
learned  men  to  “  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.” 

Not  that  we  can  ever  remove  such  prejudices 
entirely.  To  whatever  subject  science  has  not 
yet  reached,  there  luck  and  ill-luck  maintain 
a  sovereignty  in  popular  belief.  Lucky  num¬ 
bers  have  had  a  prodigious  reputation  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  astrologers  and  long  before. 
Three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  nine,  ten,  twelve, 
twenty-one,  all  have  had  advocates,  as  being 
numliers  to  which  certain  special  attributes  per¬ 
tain.  Number  seven  had  a  long  reign,  but  it 
is  being  gradually  deposed  ;  for  the  talk  of 
seven  metals  and  seven  planets  will  no  longer 
accord  with  the  discoveries  of  modern  times. 
We  know— indeed  the  number  of  such  believers 
is  still  considerable — a  person  of  education  and 
general  good  sense,  who  would  refuse  to  sit 
down  at  table  if  the  number  of  diners  were  thir¬ 
teen  ;  he  would  rather  have  a  domestic  servant 
included  among  the  guests,  or  would  go  without 
his  own  dinner,  or  would  retain  a  supplementary 
guest  at  hand  for  exigencies,  than  be  placed  un¬ 
der  the  cloud  of  the  dreaded  thirteen.  Ask 
him  why ;  he  can  only  say  it  is  “  unlucky.” 
Ask  him  why  it  is  unlucky ;  he  can  only  say, 
“  because  it  is.”  In  the  old  days  of  lotteries, 
when  it  was  optional  in  the  purchaser  to  select 
a  ticket  of  any  particular  number,  the  theory  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  numbers  was  in  full  power. 
Some  adventurer  in  the  lottery  would  select 
the  number  representing  his  own  age  ;  another, 
<he  current  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  another, 
the  year  in  which  he  was  bom ;  another,  the 
number  of  pounds  in  the  greatest  prize ;  another, 
a  number  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream. 

The  Spectator  discourses  of  a  nonconformist, 
who,  being  a  great  enemy  to  Popery,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  bad  men  are  the  most  fortunate  in 
this  world,  selected  666  against  any  other  num¬ 
ber,  because  it  is  the  number  of  the  Beast.  Lot¬ 
teries  arc  now  dead  by  law  in  England ;  but  let 
us  only  look  down  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  sporting  newspapers,  and  consider  how  as¬ 
tounding  is  the  credulity  there  implied ;  seeing 


that  men  will  give  money  to  knavish  charlatans 
for  the  expression  of  a  gueu  concerning  the  name 
of  the  horse  that  will  win  in  the  forthcoming 
Derby,  Oaks,  or  St.  Leger  race.  If  a  man 
would  toss  heads  and  tails  with  himself,  it 
would  be  better,  for  the  guess  would  be  just  as 
good,  and  he  would  save  the  charlatan’s  fee  ; 
but,  in  either  case,  it  is  a  relic  of  the  old  feel¬ 
ing,  a  belief  in  lucky  numbers  or  lucky  names. 

Certain  days  of  the  year  have  had  celebrity, 
either  os  lucky  or  unlucky  days  ;  sometimes  only 
in  the  thoughts  of  individuals,  but  occasionally 
throughout  wide  circles  of  society.  There  was 
a  queer  little  volume  published  two  centuries 
ago — something  midway  in  character  between 
Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine,  and  the  Young  Man's 
Best  Oompanim — in  which  it  is  said  :  “  Six  dayes 
of  the  year  arc  perilous  of  death  ;  and,  therefore, 
philosophers  forbid  men  to  let  blood  on  them, 
or  take  any  drink ;  that  is  to  say,  January  3, 
July  1,  October  2,  April  30,  August  1,  Decem¬ 
ber  21.  These  six  dayes  with  great  diligence 
ought  to  be  kept,  but  mainly  the  latter  three, 

for  all  the  veins  arc  then  full . If  any  child 

be  born  in  these  latter  dayes  they  shall  die  a 
wicked  death.” 

In  an  old  Roman  calendar,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  prognostications  of  the  weather  were 
drawn  for  the  whole  year.  Another  old  weather^ 
book  asserts  that  the  feast  of  SL  Barnabas,  and 
the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St  Jude  are  often 
tempestuous  days.  A  writer  of  the  Elizabethan 
times  enumerated  no  less  than  sixty  “  unlucky  ” 
days  in  the  year ;  the  month  of  January  was 
especially  unfortunate  in  this  matter ;  for  the 
1st,  2d,  4th,  6th,  10th,  16th,  17th,  and  29th  days 
of  this  month  were  included  in  the  doleful  cata¬ 
logue.  The  ancients  had  their  dies  albi  and  dies 
airi — “  white  days  ”  and  “  black  days.”  St 
Augustine,  in  commenting  on  a  passage  in  St 
Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Golations,  says  that  it  was 
meant  to  apply  to  those  persons  who  regulated 
their  conduct  by  reference  to  the  particular  day 
of  the  month,  or  to  the  age  of  the  moon,  or  to 
the  relative  positions  of  the  planets,  or  to  the 
year  being  leap  year,  etc. 

There  are  many  old  missals  and  breviaries, 
produced  before  the  days  of  printing,  which 
contain  a  sort  of  calendar  in  Latin,  enumerating 
the  days  in  the  year  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  unlucky  ;  these  are  January  1  and  7,  Febru¬ 
ary  3  and  4,  March  1  and  4,  April  10  and  11, 
May  3  and  7,  June  10  and  16,  July  10  and  13, 
August  1  and  2,  September  3  and  10,  October 
3  and  10,  November  3  and  6,  December  7  and 
10 ;  all  kinds  of  miseries — swords,  slaying,  dy¬ 
ing,  blood,  wounds,  drinking  to  death,  treacb- 
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mj,  malaria,  serpents’  venom,  scorpion’s  sting —  | 
are  associated  with  these  days.  To  our  perplex¬ 
ity,  however,  the  unlucky  days  do  not  at  all  ac¬ 
cord  with  those  given  by  the  Elizabethan  writer. 
A  treatise  was  published  in  1687,  with  the  sole  | 
purpase  of  proving  that  the  14th  of  October  is  a  | 
lucky  day,  because  “  our  magnanimous,  magniQ- 
cent  sovereign,  James  II,  was  born  upon  that 
augural  day  because  that  day 

Gave  the  Norman  Duke 
That  victory  when  he  £Ingland’s  scepter  took 

because  Edward  III  safely  lauded  on  that  day, 
after  his  tempestuous  voyage  from  France  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  siege  of  Calais,  by  the  French  king, 
was  frustrated  on  that  day ;  and  because  on 
that  day,  in  1557,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  Rome,  France  and  Spain. 

When  a  date  is  said  to  have  some  connection 
with  a  particular  state  of  the  weather,  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  a  little  more  attention  ;  since 
modern  meteorologists  have  found  themselves 
justified  in  looking  out  for  meteors  on  certain 
days  in  August  and  November,  and  since  the 
sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  may  have  much  to  do 
with  the  weather ;  therefore,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  that  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude  (June  11  and  October 
28),  are  likely  to  be  stormy  days ;  or  when  it 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  Perennial  Calen¬ 
dar,  that  the  15th  of  September  is  fine  in  six 
years  out  of  seven — the  assertion  may  possibly 
rest  rather  upon  science  than  upon  superstition. 

Particular  days  of  the  week,  again,  have  had 
their  lucky  and  unlucky  attributes  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons.  Stow  remarks  that  Thursday 
was  connected  with  many  disastrous  events  in 
the  career  of  Henry  VIII  and  those  of  his  line. 
A  book  published  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
discoursed  on  the  unlucky  characteristics  of 
three  Mondays  in  the  year — namely,  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  as  that  on  which  Cain  was 
born  and  AI)el  was  slain  ;  the  second  Monday  in 
August,  as  that  on  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  destroyed  ;  and  the  last  Monday  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  as  that  on  which  Judas  was  born. 

In  the  old  “  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,” 
under  the  heading  of  “  Logierait  in  Perthshire,” 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  spoken  of  as 
being  prone  to  the  belief  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days.  “  The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  14th 
of  May  happens  to  fall,  for  instance,  is  deemed 
unlucky  through  all  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
In  fevers,  the  illness  is  expected  to  bo  more  se¬ 
vere  on  Sunday  than  on  other  days  of  the  week ; 
if  easier  on  Sunday,  a  relapse  is  feared.”  In 
the  parish  of  Kirkwall,  the  same  authority  states 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  “  will  neither  go 


to  sea  in  search  of  fish  nor  perform  any  sort  of 
work  at  home,”  on  certain  days  of  the  year.  In 
Caithness,  “  no  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sin¬ 
clair  will  put  on  green  apparel,  or  think  of 
crossing  the  Ord,  upon  a  Monday.  They  were 
dressed  in  green,  and  they  crossed  the  Ord  upon 
a  Monday,  on  their  way  to  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  where  they  fought  and  fell  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  almost  without  leaving  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  name  behind  them.  The  day 
and  the  dress  are  accordingly  regarded  as  inaus¬ 
picious.  If  the  Ord  must  be  got  beyond  on 
Monday,  the  journey  is  preferred  by  sea.”  Sup¬ 
posing  these  statements  to  be  true,  in  reference 
to  the  time  when  Sir  John  Sinclair  collected  the 
materials  for  his  valuable  work,  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  the  subsequent  period 
has  been  marked  by  any  changes  in  the  popular 
belief  in  question. 

But  Friday  is  the  unlucky  day,  par  exedlenee, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  miilion.  Singu¬ 
lar,  indeed,  is  it  to  notice  how  wide-spread  is 
this  credence  or  credulity.  Some  writers,  who 
claim  to  know  all  about  the  chronology  of  early 
events,  even  to  days  and  hours,  tell  us  that  Adam 
and  Eve  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  on  Friday,  and 
died  on  Friday  ;  hence,  the  inauspicious  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  day.  Others  have  picked  out  a 
few  Fridays,  in  connection  with  events  and  per¬ 
sons  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  have  made  poor  Friday  responsible 
forever  afterward.  For  the  greater  part,  how¬ 
ever,  the  dictum  has  been  accepted  without  any 
troublesome  inquiry  into  the  cause  or  authority ; 
wo  know  that  the  cat  breaks  every  thing,  no 
other  culprit  coming  forward ;  and,  on  some 
such  principle,  Friday  is  selected  as  a  scapegoat 
among  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  pretty  general  opinion 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  begin  any  enterprise  on  a 
Friday ;  and  the  Finlanders  couple  that  day  with 
Monday,  in  the  same  bad  list  The  “  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,”  already  quoted,  tells  us 
that,  half  a  century  ago,  in  some  parts  of  Banff¬ 
shire,  “  few  persons  would  choose  to  be  married 
on  a  Friday.”  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  killed 
on  a  Friday ;  and  the  event  was  chronicled  in  a 
ballad,  in  which  Friday  is  frowned  upon  for 
evermore.  A  Shropshire  adage  holds  the  balance 
evenly  between  this  day  and  the  other  days  of 
the  week  ;  for  it  announces  that  Friday  has  al¬ 
ways  either  the  beii  or  the  icortt  weather  in  the 
week.  Seamen  are  the  most  redoubtable  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  ill-Friday  theory ;  they  generally 
dislike  to  start  for  a  voyage  on  that  day  ;  and 
some  of  the  bluff  old  admirals  and  captains  are 
believed  to  retain  the  prejudices,  in  this  matter. 
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imbtlK'd  iu  the  early  days  when  they  served  be¬ 
fore  the  mast. 

In  1848,  it  was  whispered,  at  one  of  the  En¬ 
glish  ports,  that  the  port-admiral  hod  delayed 
the  departure  of  a  ship  in  the  Government  ser¬ 
vice  for  one  day,  in  order  that  Friday  might 
give  place  to  the  better-omened  Saturday.  If 
you  tell  a  seaman  this  is  pure  nonsense,  he  will 
quote  you  instances  in  abundance.  He  will  ad¬ 
duce  the  case  in  which,  to  disabuse  sailors  of 
their  prejudice,  a  shipowner  caused  a  ship  to  be 
laid  down  on  Friday,  launched  on  Friday,  sent 
forth  on  her  first  voyage  on  Friday,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  captain  namc'd  Friday. 
The  ship  was  never  ag.iin  heard  of.  He  will  tell 
you  tliat  the  West  India  mail-steamer  Amazon 
left  Plymouth,  on  her  first  voyage,  on  Friday, 
Jan.  2,  1852,  and  was  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge, 
with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  lives  ;  and 
that  the  troop-steamer  Birkenhead,  which  left 
Southampton  on  that  very  same  day,  was  wrecked 
in  her  voyage,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four  lives.  He  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Amazon  joined  the  ship  on  a 
Friday,  procured  his  register-ticket  on  a  Friday, 
received  his  appointment  on  a  Friday,  left  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  ship  for  Plymouth  on  a  Friday,  and 
sailed  from  that  port  on  a  Friday,  and  that  a 
foreboding  of  disaster  arose  in  his  sailor-mind 
when  the  list  of  Fridays  came  to  his  recollection. 

But  what  the  sailors  have  not  told,  and  what 
the  ill-Friday  believers  have  not  cared  to  in¬ 
quire  about,  is  the  number  of  disasters  that  oc¬ 
cur  upon,  and  are  associated  with,  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week.  Let  them  give  poor  Friday 
fair  play,  and  he  will  come  up  to  a  level  with 
his  companions.  If  it  be  a  catalogue  of  ship¬ 
wrecks,  burnings,  or  other  disasters,  why  not  in¬ 
quire  whether  such  do  not  occur  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week  in  as  large  number  as  on  Friday  ? 
If  it  be  a  list  of  fortunate  or  happy  events,  why 
not  search  candidly  for  a  fair  seventh  of  these 
on  Fridays  ? 

The  Great  Mogul,  Aurungzebe,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  :  “  Oh  that  my  death  may  happen  on 
a  Friday,  for  blessed  is  he  that  dieth  on  that 
day !”  But  as  we  do  not  know  why  he  adopted 
this  theory,  we  can  say  nothing  further  about  it. 
As  an  example,  however,  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  sensible  person  may  upset  a  stupid  prejudice, 
we  will  quote  a  passage,  showing  that  America, 
at  all  events,  has  had  no  reason  to  consider  Fri¬ 
day  an  unlucky  day : 

“  On  Friday,  August  21,  1492,  Christopher 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  great  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery  ;  on  Friday,  October  12,  1492,  he  first  dis¬ 
covered  land ;  on  Friday,  January  4,  1493,  he 
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sailed  on  his  return  to  Spain,  which  if  he  had 
not  reached  in  safety,  the  happy  result  would 
never  have  been  known  which  led  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  vast  continent ;  on  Friday,  March 
15,  1493,  he  arrived  at  Palos  in  safety  ;  on  Fri¬ 
day,  November  22,  1493,  he  arrived  at  Hispani¬ 
ola,  on  his  second  voyage  to  America  ;  on  Fri¬ 
day,  June  13,  1494,  he — though  unknown  to 
himself— discovered  the  continent  of  America. 
On  Friday,  March  6,  1496,  Henry  VH  of  En¬ 
gland  gave  to  John  Cabot  bis  commission  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  North  America — this  is 
the  first  American  state-paper  in  England.  On 
Friday,  September  7,  1565,  Melendez  founded 
St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States  by  more  than  forty  years.  On  Friday, 
November  10,  1620,  the  Mayflower,  with  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  made  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  and 
on  the  same  day  they  signed  that  august  com¬ 
pact,  the  forerunner  of  our  present  glorious 
Constitution.  On  Friday,  December  22,  1620, 
the  Pilgrims  made  their  final  landing  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock.  On  Friday,  February  22,  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  American  freedom, 
was  born.  On  Friday,  June  16,  Bunker  Hill 
was  seized  and  fortified.  On  Friday,  October  7, 
1777,  the  surrender  of  Saratoga  was  made, 
which  had  such  power  and  influence  in  inducing 
France  to  declare  for  our  cause.  On  Friday, 
October  19,  1781,  the  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  American  arms,  oc¬ 
curred.  On  Friday,  July  7,  1776,  the  motion  in 
Congress  was  made  by  John  Adams,  seconded  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  that  the  United  States  colo¬ 
nies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in¬ 
dependent.” 

We  have  not  verified  these  dates  ;  but,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  be  correct,  they  certainly  send 
Friday  up  to  a  premium,  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned.  But  we  do  not  want  any  premiums. 
All  we  ask  is— /atr  play  for  Friday. 


THE  SUBLIME  AND  THE  INFINITE. 

BT  AlfTBKOPOS. 

I  **  I  had  a  dream  that  was  not  all  a  dream.’* 

Mat  I  tell  you  something  of  myself  ?  And 
yet,  why  should  I  desire  to  do  so?  Neither  the 
first  nor  the  final  cause  of  this  inclination  has 
been  revealed  to  me,  save  in  some  inklings  which 
my  reason  may  not  have  properly  Interpreted. 
He  who  can  fathom  neither  the  whence,  the  where¬ 
fore,  nor  the  whereurUo  of  his  own  being,  may  be 
pardonqd  for  ignorance  respecting  some  minor 
facts.  I  shall  however,  offer  to  make  you  con¬ 
fidant  touching  some  things  I  love.  Why  I  love 
them  is  a  problem  to  me  ;  but  suppositions  about 
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this  1  may  iutimate  before  I  stop.  It  is  curious 
that  now  I  delight  in  seeing  words  grow  beneath 
the  pen  ;  anon,  finding  sufficient  good  in  bread 
and  the  reddening  fruits  that  drop,  like  constel¬ 
lated  miracles,  out  of  the  sky  of  Summer  ;  then, 
in  the  warm  pressure  of  a  hand,  or  the  silent 
conversation  of  glistening  eyes ;  and,  again,  in 
straining  my  vision  to  catch  the  faintest  object 
that  almost  baffles  its  search  over  the  dim  hori- 
eon,  or  in  retiring  within  the  ccholcss  corridors 
of  thought,  and  there  watching  the  spent  forma 
of  millions  of  years  that  go  dropping,  dropping, 
over  the  brink  of  time — and,  like  sand-grains 
that  trickle,  one  by  one,  through  the  glass,  send¬ 
ing  out  ceaseless  ripples  of  inaudible,  melancholy 
music  to  course  without  end  down  the  surface  of 
the  great,  silent,  and  boundless  sea. 

I  do  not  know  ;  this  composite  frame — inter¬ 
knit  of  thought,  sensibility,  and  passion — sits 
heavily  on  me  at  times.  But  it  has  large  re¬ 
deeming  qualities.  Of  all  the  pleasures  it  makes 
possible  to  mo,  far  above  the  least  is  that  spring¬ 
ing  up  at  the  sight  or  contemplation  of  things 
broad,  grand,  boundless,  infinite  In  magnitude, 
or  unfathomable  in  profundity.  A  far-stretching 
prospect,  such  as  one  looks  on  for  an  hour,  after 
clambering  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  is 
then  not  satiated  ;  or  such  as  breaks  suddenly 
on  the  traveler  when  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
lake,  or  the  cordon  of  cleared  and  tilled  farms, 
reaches  away  between  bordering  forests  on  either 
hand,  until  the  objects  that  bound  the  vista 
shrink  to  Lilliput  dimensions,  and  borrow  the 
blue  of  the  sky — what  is  more  noble  to  the  sight, 
or  more  absorbing  in  thought? 

When  the  storm-god  encamps  in  the  sky — 
when  he  pushes  fast  forward  his  dark  aerial  re¬ 
doubts,  and  urges  his  battalions  on  toward  the 
zenith — when  the  flash  and  roar  of  his  artillery 
mock  the  puny  spectacle  of  human  battles — 
when  we  start  with  the  strange  surmise  that 
perhaps  the  unseen  charge  and  aim  above,  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  subtle  attraction,  may  even 
now  1)6  creeping  through  our  frame  that  shall 
mark  us  the  victim  of  the  next  fatal  bolt — then, 
doubtless,  the  scene  is  more  grand  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  quiet,  outstretched  earth ;  but  it 
is  also  n)ore  terrible.  It  is  a  sublimity  of  dread, 
and  not  of  wonder  and  love.  So  of  the  march 
of  the  tornado,  or  of  the  flood,  and  of  the  storm 
that  hunts  the  dismantled  bark  at  sea.  So  of 
the  wide-boiling  surf,  with  its  din  overtopping 
ali  human  sound,  and  its  rushing  spray  snatch¬ 
ing  and  arresting  a  human  breath  as  it  would 
toss  a  leaf  or  drown  an  insect  in  the  surge  ;  and 
so  of  the  portentous  mutterings  of  the  volcano 
or  the  earthquake,  of  the  rain  of  molten  rocks 


j  and  sulphurous  fire  by  that,  or  the  convulsions 
that  rend  the  earth  into  gaping  chasms,  and 
j  swallow  cities  and  histories,  and  the  promises 
j  labor  and  growth,  in  this. 

But  not  as  of  these  is  the  grandeur  that  rises 
on  the  eye  in  the  broad  view  of  forests  and 
I  plains,  or  of  hill  or  mountain  tops,  or  of  cities 
j  teeming  with  concentration  of  life.  Secure  on 
some  commanding  hight,  how  we  look  instinct¬ 
ively  for  the  horizon,  and  note  with  satisfaction 
how  far  it  has  been  pushed  out,  and  out,  away 
so  distant  that  the  scattering  trees  on  the  re¬ 
motest  hill-top  seem  little  more  than  occasional 
dark  lines  traced  against  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
And,  then,  if  we  look  upward,  bow  the  sky  it¬ 
self  has  been  lifted  up,  and  spread  out  on  every 
side,  like  a  blue  tent  suddenly  amplified  a  hun¬ 
dredfold,  to  accord  with  the  nobler  dignity  of 
its  new  inmate.  No  longer  does  the  azure  dome 
fall  close  and  confining,  just  beyond  the  nearest 
wood ;  it  has  been  lifted  so  far  away  that  the 
child  who  believes  he  could  climb  its  inviting 
bights  to  Heaven  would  despair  of  reaching  it, 
and  resign  himself  to  exclusion  from  the  para¬ 
dise  of  his  dreams.  How  larg^  the  world  is! 
There,  and  beyond  that,  and  yet  again  further  on, 
run  the  scries  of  fields,  and  homes,  and  high¬ 
ways  ;  then,  fields  again,  and  forests ;  and  then, 
the  whole  is  repeated — how  many  times  within 
this  visible  circle  of  the  fertile  bosom  of  our 
wondrous  planet!  How  many  homes  1  And 
every  one  of  these — what  a  focus  of  hopes,  and 
labors,  and  influences,  and  destinies!  How  many 
human  beings  live  within  this  magic  circle,  that 
is  carpeted  with  dyes  of  emerald,  and  canopied 
with  a  blue  that  b6fflle8  the  imitatorh  skill! 
Woods  may  be  waving  gracefully  to  the  wind  al¬ 
most  at  our  feet,  but  we  pay  little  heed  to  them. 
We  have  larger  work  now.  We  prefer  the  forest 
that  bouTuh  tht  Kent,  because  it  tells  us  of  the 
largeness  of  our  nature  and  of  our  powers — none 
the  less  so  that  this  panorama  of  so  many  miles 
diameter  really  exists  in  our  thought  only  as  it 
is  painted  in  the  visual  camera,  within  a  minia¬ 
ture  field,  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Our  thoughts 
are  with  the  mighty,  swinging  planet ;  with  the 
endlessly-repeated  experience  of  human  hearts, 
that  find  themselves,  so  strangely,  chained  to  the 
possibilities  of  its  surface ;  with  the  great  facts 
of  society,  commerce,  education,  custom,  and 
law,  that  grow  up  out  of  our  being  here.  Even 
under  the  glance  of  our  eye,  are  so  many  pul¬ 
sating  hearts,  so  many  toiling  heads — each  a 
vortex,  around  and  into  which  course  inces¬ 
santly  the  waves  of  interest,  desire,  and  fruition, 
like  the  whirling  waters  of  fabled  Charybdis. 
One  looks  on  this,  and  for  the  moment  grows 
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larger  of  insight,  of  charity,  of  purpose., Happy 
are  the  dwellers  of  the  plain — fruitful  of  wealth 
and  comforts ;  but  happier  the  dwellers  of  the 
mountain — fruitful  of  large-heartedness,  of  the 
sublime  in  sense  and  thought 

I  rank  it  my  misfortune  that  my  earliest  im¬ 
pressions  were  received  in  a  level  section  of 
country.  This  was,  however,  compensated  in 
part  by  the  proximity  of  a  picturesque  beach 
and  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  How  many  hours  I 
spent  profitably  on  that  pebble-strewn  shore — 
thrifty,  “  pattern  ”  parents  would  have  said  as 
a  vagabond— but,  as  I  now  know,  drinking  in, 
in  the  chance  happy  moments  of  careless  hours, 
the  elements  of  beauty  and  sublimity — planting 
the  germs  of  unutterable  thoughts  and  conso¬ 
lations  against  the  dark  hours  of  life  and  struggle. 
Thus  for  they — the  inherent  ideal,  the  grand  in 
actual  nature,  the  beautiful  in  posability — have 
borne  me  triumphantly  through.  And  I  have 
seen  days  of  terrible  teaching,  and  listened,  but 
as  a  conqueror,  to  fierce  inward  promptings.  Oh 
parents  1  let  God  educate  your  children  iu  part, 
at  least  Let  them  walk  at  large  sometimes, 
among  the  suggestions  and  influences  that  Na¬ 
ture,  whether  in  her  a-^pccts  of  wildness,  or 
power,  or  productiveness,  or  beauty,  showers 
like  a  dew  on  the  young  heart  Equip  them 
with  a  guiding  love  of  truth,  and  nobleness,  and 
excellence ;  and  then  cramp  them  not  within 
the  lines  of  the  paternal  domain,  nor  cut  them 
down  wholly  to  the  pattern  of  a  school,  nor 
over-zealously  reproduce  in  them  the  imferfedtion 
<f  your  own  lift,  which  is  too  apt  to  become  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  your  training  I 
My  youth,  I  have  said,  was  spent  on  the  plain  ; 
but  since  I  passed  the  gateway  that  youth  opens 
to  all  excellence,  I  have  seen  mountains,  and 
stood  where  range  after  range  of  green  hill-tops 
covered  the  visible  earth,  looming  from  every 
side  on  the  eye  like  gigantic  billows  congealed 
on  the  bosom  of  ocean  in  a  storm.  I  hod  a  fa¬ 
vorite  hill,  to  the  summit  of  which  wound  a 
lonely  path,  under  arching  trees,  and  beside  jut¬ 
ting  rocks.  One  quiet  Autumn  day  I  walked  to 
its  top,  to  look  once  more  over  the  far-reaching 
landscape,  and  to  see  the  Autumn  sun  set  behind 
a  larger  horison  than  that  of  the  valley.  Ai^ 
rived,  I  feasted  again  on  the  pleasures  of  sight 
and  reflection.  But  to  the  long  walk  and  the 
strain  of  attention  succeeded  weariness ;  and, 
aided  by  the  undisturbed  stillness  of  the  place, 
this  invited  sleep.  When  fatigued,  I  often  dream 
of  flying.  I  mount  up  with  astonishing  ease  and 
celerity,  by  effort  of  the  hands  alone ;  and  al¬ 
ways  at  such  times  I  am  not  less  surprised  than 
delighted  at  my  new-found  power.  On  this  oc¬ 


casion  the  curious  consciousness  of  flight  re¬ 
turned.  Upward  I  rose,  buoyant  with  delight, 
scanning  the  prospect  from  a  new  and  more  fa¬ 
vorable  position.  I  rose  very  high,  noting  with 
pleasure  how  my  horizon  enlarged,  and  how  new 
objects  came  into  view,  and  new  rings  of  visible 
surface  were  added  to  the  picture  below  me. 

Soon,  strange  thought  I  I  saw  that  the  picture 
was  changing— the  earth  was  passing  from  beneath 
me,  and  I  was  not  returning ;  nor  did  I  desire  to 
do  BO.  Further  and  further  it  receded,  until  small 
objects  disappeared,  and  the  features  of  conti¬ 
nents  and  oceans  came  into  view  ;  then  the  lat¬ 
ter  shone  like  sheets  of  burnished  silver,  and  the 
former  lay  like  the  pretty  embroidery  of  an 
hour’s  leisure,  on  a  shining  Btufif,  or  like  the  in¬ 
nocent  tracings  of  a  schoolboy’s  map.  The 
sounds,  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  hearths,  the 
evidences  of  labor  and  of  conflict,  had  retreated 
far  beyond  the  grasp  of  sense.  Then  I  saw  that 
the  size  of  the  departing  earth  had  grown 
rapidly  less — less ;  the  lines  of  land  and  water 
fused  slowly  into  one  ;  the  former  Was  no 
longer  distinctly  dark,  but  the  whole  took  on  a 
light  hue,  brightening  and  lessening,  till  it  shone 
out  clear  as  a  brilliant  star,  then  sunk  further 
into  the  blue  depths,  and  paled,  and  glimmered 
faintly,  and  went  out  I 

I  was  alone  in  space.  But,  as  we  are  not  all 
philosophers  in  dreams,  I  forgot  that  the  atmos- 
!  phere,  too,  had  departed  as  the  vesture  of  the 
'  departing  planet,  and  I  still  breathed  freely  ; 

I  nor  did  pain  or  uneasiness  of  mind  follow  the 
loss  which  I  had  so  vividly  realized.  New  won¬ 
ders  called  my  eyes  above  me,  and  on  every 
side.  The  sun — that  sun  which  I  knew  was  in 
the  chain  of  physical  causes  my  father,  as  the  fer¬ 
tile  earth  was  my  cherishing  mother — was  depart- 
'  ing  also.  Less  and  less  it  grew,  shining  brightly 
and  cheeringly,  like  a  large  eye  looking  benig- 
,  nantly  out  from  the  depths  of  the  engulfing 
!  space ;  though  this  was  now  no  longer  a  blue 
'  canopy,  but  a  black  abyss  on  every  hand.  The 
j  sun,  too,  departed  ;  and  now  I  was  in  the  pres- 
j  cnce  of,  not  one,  but  an  amphitheater  of  suns. 

I  If  I  could  have  fancied  myself,  for  the  moment, 
a  victorious  gladiator,  what  an  audience  of 
piercing  eyes  had  I  gazing  down  on  me !  But 
;  fancy  had  no  room  where  fact  was  stupendous 
and  absorbing.  Not  the  lost  sun  of  my  own  eya- 
'  tern  only,  but  all  the  suns  within  nearer  dis¬ 
tances  of  me  were  apparently  hurrying  away  in 
'  the  same  direction  in  which  the  former  had  de¬ 
parted  ;  and,  at  first,  I  had  little  conception  bow 
swiftly.  Long  I  seemed  a  fixed  point,  with  the 
,  universe  fleeing  away  from  me.  Then  came  a 
:  consciousness  of  sinking,  and  I  saw  that  my  pre- 
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viouB  idea  was  an  illusion.  The  universe  had 
not  been  hurled  from  its  balance;  but  I  was 
rushing,  as  if  bj  some  infernal  gravitation 
singling  out  and  sweeping  away  me  only  of  all 
things  that  existed,  away  from  the  familiar 
fields  of  space — from  the  embrace  of  the  circling 
galaxy — that  vast  hoop  studded  with  luminaries 
that  had  so  often  fixed  my  boyish  wonder  in  the 
contemplation.  I  saw  the  pleiades  shoot  away 
into  the  profound,  a  minute  nebula,  and  then  a 
single  glimmering  point  of  light,  and  then  a 
blank.  Sirius  grew  pale  and  vanished ;  Arc- 
turus  and  Orion,  and  all  the  constellations  had 
early  changed  their  form  and  become  undis- 
tinguishable  ;  and,  now,  even  their  component 
stars  were  going  out — not  one  by  one,  but  pha¬ 
lanx  after  phalanx,  over  one-half  the  discernible 
sphere  of  space,  as  ranks  of  migrating  birds  dip 
within  the  azure  that  lights  their  way  to  calmer- 
fiowing  streams,  and  richer  clustering  fruits,  and 
Summer-smiling  skies.  Then,  first,  a  pain, 
deep  and  terrible,  came  over  me — the  pain  of 
memory,  and  love,  and  despair. 

Onward  the  trooping  suns  fied,  pauseless  and 
inexhaustible.  Painful  thoughts  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  mid.st  of  such  grandeur.  I  became 
absorbed  in  what  was  passing  about  me,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  note  some  peculiarities  of  the  celestial 
pomp.  I  was  amazed  to  see  that  I  had  passed 
now  wholly  without  that  vast  cluster  or  nebulas 
of  suns  to  which  the  familiar  luminary  of  my 
own  planetary  system  belonged,  and  of  which 
the  Milky-way  is  the  jeweled  rim.  But  other 
nebulas  were  approaching,  and  in  the  vast  inter¬ 
space  between  them  were  sparsely  sown  a  few 
orbs,  fixed  at  inconceivable  distances.  All  this 
time  had  elapsed,  and  yet  I  had  entered  the  im¬ 
mediate  confines  of  no  new  planetary  system. 
My  course  did  not  seem  bent  from  a  straight 
line  ;  but  with  the  immense  distances  inter¬ 
vening  between  contiguous  orbs,  even  those  that 
seemed  moving  directly  upon  me  opened  apart  as 
they  approached,  and  gave  me  a  broad  passage. 
The  new  cluster  approached,  spread  out,  opened 
widely,  rushed  forward  with  surprising  velocity, 
closed  beyond  me,  and  for  a  brief  space  I  was 
in  the  midst  again  of  one  of  the  mighty  constel¬ 
lations  traced,  not  on  the  schoolboy’s  or  the  as¬ 
tronomer’s  map,  but  within  far-succeeding  strata 
whose  number  is  infinity,  that  parcel  out  the  do¬ 
main  to  which  God  himself  could  not  set  bounds. 

So  the  sun-clusters  came  and  went  And  I 
noticed,  with  no  small  satisfaction,  that  in  all  of 
them  there  was  a  repetition  of  very  much  the 
same  facts.  It  was  evident  that  light  and  gravi¬ 
tation — and  hence,  we  must  suppose,  the  other 
forces  that  inform  and  auiraate  worlds  and  sys¬ 


tems — were  the  same  here  on  the  confines  of  ex¬ 
istence,  as  within  that  gigantic  cluster  which  to 
me  had  been  the  very  heart  and  penetralia  of 
Nature’s  achievements  and  mysteries.  Here,  as 
there,  shone  suns  with  a  pure,  white  radiance, 
and  others  of  all  the  hues  disclosed  by  the 
prism — suns  azure,  and  red,  and  golden  and 
purple.  Here,  too,  were  so-called  multiple  stars, 
two,  three,  four,  bound  in  closer  embrace, 
mutually  circling  round  each  other,  and  lead¬ 
ing  their  worlds,  if  worlds  they  were  attended 
by,  in  a  mazy  dance  of  orbits,  and  seasons,  and 
culmination  and  recession  of  life  and  endeavor, 
compared  with  which  the  fabled  labyrinth 
were  a  straight  and  undoubted  pathway.  Here, 
too,  where  the  combination  of  stars  was  doable 
only,  appeared  the  singular  fact  that  the  color 
of  one  of  them  was  the  complement  of  that  of 
the  other — if  one  was  red,  the  other  was  green  ; 
if  one  was  blue,  the  other  had  an  orange  cast. 
Here,  too,  were  the  variable  stars — luminaries 
blazing  up  at  one  period  with  intense  brilliancy, 
and  paling  again  until  they  almost  or  quite  ex¬ 
pired  ;  in  the  latter  case,  curiously  seeming  to 
dart  with  more  than  usual  rapidity  into  the 
black  depths  ;  in  the  former,  appearing  as  if 
lingering  among  their  companions,  or  even 
coming  betek  for  a  brief  period  to  accompany 
the  wanderer  out  of  the  domain  of  the  visible 
creation.  Here,  too,  at  long  intervals,  I  passed 
those  prodigious  dark  orbs,  seen  only  on  a  near 
approach  by  the  faint  illumination  of  the  troop¬ 
ing  suns,  and  whose  massive  bulk,  no  point  nor 
modest  shield  of  light,  overlaid  a  vast  circle  of 
the  abyss,  as  would  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth 
to  one  who  was  not,  as  here,  at  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance,  but  quite  within  the  length  of  her  diam¬ 
eter. 

The  sun-clusters  came  and  went;  1  shot 
through  their  midst,  a  speck  lost  in  vastness, 
coming  not  near  enough  to  one  of  those  myriads 
of  luminaries  to  study  its  character,  the  cause 
of  its  light  or  heat,  or  whether  its  attendant 
worlds  were  harren  wastes,  or  teeming  with  the 
mysteries  and  the  possibilities  of  life.  And  now, 
far  down  in  the  interminable  depth  throngh 
which  I  was  hasting,  a  new  and  remarkable 
brightness  shc^wed  itself.  It  grew  broader  and 
spread  widely  on  every  side,  brilliant,  beautiful, 
scintillating  in  quick  fiasbes  of  various  colored 
light.  Was  I  approaching  the  central  point  of 
universal  space?  Was  this  some  vast  field  of 
sun-dust  soon  to  resolve  itself  into  gigantic 
orhs,  grander  than  any  I  had  yet  seen?  The 
latter  supposition,  at  least,  proved  true.  Soon 
the  sea  of  brilliancy  parted,  shivered  Into  n  mil¬ 
lion  furnace-gleaming  spheres,  launching  a 
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bliiidiug  but  rich  and  softly  colored  radiance 
through  space.  And  uow  they  covered  one 
whole  hemisphere  of  my  vision — so  massive,  so 
bright  1  I  felt  they  must  be  close  at  hand  ;  but 
it  was  not  so.  Long  I  flew  toward  the  center  of 
the  blazing  host,  and  yet  their  approach  was 
only  proved  by  increase  of  size  and  power.  I 
had  been  a  melancholy  lover  of  starlit  nights, 
and  though  not  much  given  to  living  ever  in 
the  same  round  of  thought,  yet  seldom  can  I 
look  upon  the  full,  pale,  blue  Armament,  twink¬ 
ling  with  living  points  of  light,  without  repeat¬ 
ing  Virgil’s  inimitable  description  of  the  sky¬ 
ward  observation  of  the  gray  pilot,  Palinurus, 
“Sidera  cufuia  nU(dlaciio  Idbentiacalo.’’ 

“  Gliding  through  the  silent  heaven !”  I  re- 
peati'd ;  and  at  thought  of  what  Virgil  might 
have  said,  had  he  looked  on  what  I  then  beheld, 
I  uttered  the  feeling  of  wild  delight  that  rose 
within  me  in  a  laugh  that  startled  me,  with  its 
long  resonance,  as  it  went  swaying,  sinking,  and 
swelling  down  through  the  black  profound.  It 
was  horrible,  and  an  alternate  shudder  and  awe 
ran  through  me,  as  I  saw  how  little  was  human 
wisdom  and  triumph.  But  now  the  bright  orbs 
came  up  to  me ;  on  this  side  and  on  that,  they 
marclied  swiftly  on,  not  glittering  points,  but 
broad  disks,  grand  as  the  sun  I  hod  formerly 
beheld  at  its  noonday  culmination,  and  hurling 
through  the  ether  beams  like  flashing  lightnings. 
I  closed  my  eyes;  I  seemed  annihilated.  By 
some  strange  law  of  contrasts,  my  mind  re¬ 
verted  to  thoughts  of  the  soft,  purple  light  of 
violets  that  1  had  seen  long  since  growing  by 
whispering  rivulets  in  the  deep  shade  of  woods, 
and  to  the  miniature  rainbows  that  had  greeted 
many  a  morning  ramble,  sparkling  forth  from 
banging  drops  of  dew.  But  this  majesty,  this 
vastness  and  intensity,  were  too  much  for  me. 
Resignation  took  the  place  of  curiosity;  and 
memory  brought  her  treasures  to  my  relief,  on 
the  very  verge  of  threatened  extinction. 

Long  after,  I  looked  again — what  was  my 
tenfold  amazement  ?  Not  a  sun,  not  a  nebulous 
cloud,  not  a  point  of  light  was  visible  1  Above, 
below,  on  either  side — but  it  was  in  vain!  I 
seemed  no  longer  moving ;  but  rather  at  rest, 
as  if  reclining  on  an  impalpable^moss-bank,  or 
stretching  myself  on  an  invisible  cloud — a 
couch  that  gave  bock  perfect  support,  without 
possessing  form  or  substance.  Little  did  I 
think  I  had  thus  been  seated,  as  if  in  Nature’s 
stupendous  theater,  to  be  a  solitary  spectator  of 
the  grand  pantomime  of  the  ages.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  what  were  my  thoughts? — buried  as  I  was 
in  the  inflnite  darkness,  and  vacuity,  and  soli¬ 
tude,  and  silence. 


There!  there!— see  a  point  of  light  breaking, 
above,  away,  so  far  back  into  the  unfathomable 
fastnesses  of  space  that,  thongh  but  a  point,  it 
revealed  to  me  with  a  terrible  vividness  some 
grasp  of  the  measure  of  immeasurable  space. 
Slowly,  and  bow  long,  down  the  side  of  the 
black  inane,  came  this  point  of  light,  still  so  far 
above  ;  and  now  I  saw  that  it  formed,  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced,  a  pe'  iuanent  trail — a  luminous  path¬ 
way  ;  and  just  over  it,  as  it  came  on,  burst  out 
successively,  at  equal  distances,  small  bright 
stars ;  and  as  every  star  appeared,  a  sound 
rolled  through  and  shook  the  whole  concave  of 
far-reaching  darkness,  as  if  an  iron  tongue,  more 
huge  than  a  ship’s  mast,  struck  the  hour  on 
some  bell  in  dimensions  like  a  massive  bill,  and 
caused  it  to  shudder  under  a  blow  of  transcend- 
ant  energy.  Onward  still,  but  as  if  never 
fairly  to  emerge  from  the  depths  in  which  it 
bad  its  rise,  came  the  luminous  track.  Perhaps 
it  was  my  impatience,  but  it  seemed  as  if  centu¬ 
ries  rolled  away,  and  yet  the  advancing  front 
was  away  so  far  as  when,  in  those  terrene  nights, 
one  should  strain  the  eye  to  catch  clear  vision 
of  the  faintest  star.  So  distant,  yet  so  marvel¬ 
ously  distinct !  And  now,  dim-seen  forms  grew 
to  something  of  shape  and  method  in  the  field 
of  the  widening  trail  of  light.  There  was  first 
a  moving  cloud — a  vortex  of  faintly  glittering 
dust  That  condensed  slowly  into  a  glowing 
ball,  and  then  threw  off  successive  blazing  frag¬ 
ments,  that  went  their  way.  The  giant  hours 
still  tolled ;  the  residue  of  the  glowing  ball 
sunk  from  the  view,  and  one  of  the  previously 
disjected  parts,  it  seemed,  came  in  its  place. 
Of  this,  convulsions  tore  the  surface;  flames 
leaped  from  rifts  in  its  fretted  sides;  black 
clouds  rolled  up  and  vailed  its  face.  The  giant 
hours  tolled  on — the  clouds  rolled  away — a 
rainbow  spanned  the  retreating  mantle  of  gloom. 
There  was  greenness  on  the  once-tortured  hill¬ 
sides,  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight  glancing  on  the 
surface  of  broad  and  quiet  waters;  the  starry 
waymarks  were  now  myriads  in  number,  each 
to  far  only  from  the  last ;  and  the  clangor  of 
the  iron  tongue  rolled  at  measured  intervals 
down  the  long  declivity,  but  sunk  in  a  sort  of 
unquiet,  audible  silence  at  its  base. 

I  felt  that  Time  was  enacting  one  of  his  trage¬ 
dies  before  my  gaze.  A  spirit  of  interpretation 
seemed  born  on  the  instant  within  me  ;  and  all 
my  senses  were  purged  and  clear.  It  was  the 
birth  and  liogr<q>hy  of  a  world  that  was  being 
played  in  pantomime  before  me ;  and  that 
world,  I  felt,  my  own.  “  Terra !  loving,  mysti¬ 
cal  planet-home!”  I  said,  “shall  I  learn  thy 
secret?  or  pierce  the  purpose  of  the  maze  of 
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human  experiences?”  Watching,  I  saw  where; 
ephemeral  vegetation  gave  place  to  stately  for- 1 
ests ;  then  animal  life  appeared,  and  .went  > 
through  its  countless  transformations ;  and  then, 
as  I  noticed  with  surprise  how  near  the  front  of  | 
the  unrolling  history  had  reached  my  own  level 
in  space,  suddenly  appeared  man  and  woman ; 
and  therealiter  the  work  of  creation  appeared 
complete.  Then  I  saw  in  the  light-path  the  his¬ 
tory  of  my  kind  slowly  unraveled.  I  may  not 
reveal  it ;  for  the  Infinite  Love  and  Wisdom  has 
conditioned  man’s  growth  in  knowledge  on  the 
sweat  and  struggle  of  his  reason.  But  I  may 
mention  some  of  the  things  1  saw. 

The  luminous  highway  came  closer  to  my 
own  level ;  how  vastly  broad  it  had  now  grown ! 
What  millions  of  lives  stood  revealed  in  some 
undefined  way  in  that  radiance ;  what  intricacy 
and  involvedness  of  all  life  and  experience  were 
represented  through  the  workings  of  the  scene ! 
And  now,  the  present  age — broadest,  deepest, 
most  inexplicable  of  all ;  and  so  readily  recog¬ 
nized.  Beyond  this  the  widening  path  of  light, 
the  outlooking  sentinel  stars,  the  booming  of 
the  iron  tongue  went  on,  and  on,  and  on  for¬ 
ever — down  so  deep  that  the  eye  convulsively 
closed  with  straining  after  its  course,  and  the 
brain  reeled  at  a  glimpse  of  the  immeasurable 
vastness.  But  below  that  section  which  showed 
the  present  ago,  all  was  blank.  The  secret  of  a 
world  was  safe!  and  my  irrational  curiosity 
rebuked. 

The  ages-picturc  grew  plainer,  and  I  was 
more  than  ever  surprised  at  the  marvelous  com¬ 
pass  of  my  vision,  which  saw  at  once  so  almost  in¬ 
finitely  far,  and  so  widely,  and  yet  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  so  many  minute  things.  There,  far 
back  among  the  ages,  was  the  slender  stock  of 
the  now  multitudinous,  turbulent,  and  importu¬ 
nate  human  kind.  As  my  eye  slowly  passed 
down  the  successive  periods,  the  progeny  grew 
in  numbers  with  astonishing  rapidity.  I  looked 
on  the  one  thousand  millions  of  the  present;  my 
faculty  of  number  as  well  as  my  sight  had  re¬ 
ceived  so  great  an  extension  that  I  comprehend¬ 
ed  the  enumeration.  Nay  ;  I  performed  a  sum- 
mation  of  the  series  backward  to  its first  term,  when 
two  only  souls  eii'ovQ  to  comprehend  what  to  them 
was  a  boundless  and  mysterious  habitation. 
Would  you  know  how  many  were  there?  Mul¬ 
tiply  a  millionfold  the  “Autumnal  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa count  the  drops  in  ten  cubic 
miles  of  ocean.  So  many  souls  ?  So  many 
passed  from  the  “  stage”  already?  Where  and 
what  are  they  now  ?  How  terribly  the  possible 
complicates  and  intensifies  the  known  I  But 
what  is  the  mundane  and  supramundane  pur- 
VoL.  V— 27. 


pose  of  this  lineage,  so  widely  spreading,  so  in¬ 
tensely  self-preservative,  at  such  expense  and 
outlay  renewed  and  perpetuated?  The  enigma 
which  poets  and  philosophers  have  wrought  at — 
the  riddle  which  defied  the  ideal  Faust,  because 
it  defied  the  real  Goethe — presented  itself  before 
my  mind ;  and  I  sought  its  solution  in  the  study 
of  man  and  his  activities — in  vain  there,  as  else¬ 
where.  I  became  more  convinced,  as  I  gazed, 
that  life  is  a  thing  which  will  forever  repay,  but 
never  yield  to,  analysis. 

Down  from  the  long  light-slopes  came  now  a 
breezy  murmur.  Then  it  grew  on  the  ear,  as  if 
a  wind  tossed  rudely  the  leaves  of  a  forest,  and 
in  the  interim  large  rain  drops  fell,  and  the 
roar  of  a  cataract  came  in  their  pauses,  and  the 
thunders  of  a  surf-beaten  shore  swelled  and  sunk 
ever  as  a  mournful  accompaniment,  and  the 
quick,  heavy  booming  of  artillery  broke  in  mo¬ 
mentarily  above  the  whole.  Then,  loader  and 
faster  the  sounds  came,  alternately  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  confounding  each  other,  till  the  very  air 
seemed  thick,  hot  and  vivid  with  an  overmaster¬ 
ing  energy ;  and  the  tumult  so  strained  my 
nerves  that  I  cried  out,  and  would,  if  I  could, 
have  leaped  to  my  feet  and  fled.  Then  the 
monitor  within  said,  “  Be  quiet ;  it  is  ever  so  ; 
the  ripples  of  the  aerial  ocean  never  cease  over 
man’s  head ;  they  pulse  up  to  the  ether  like 
quick-coming  echoes  from  the  rushing  circles  of 
a  maelstrom.  This  is  but  the  reflex  of  passion, 
and  endeavor,  and  joy,  and  pain,  and  laughter* 
and  oppression,  and  bravery  and  slaughter,  and 
of  sympathy,  too,  that  comprehends  and  gathers 
of  all  to  the  harvest  of  the  ever-coming  and  bet¬ 
ter  time.”  How  the  ferment  thickened  and  in¬ 
volved  itself  under  my  eye,  and  how  the  multi- 
^  farious  clangor  swelled  on  the  ear,  language 
would  fail  me  to  tell.  There  were  intelligence 
and  reckless  ignorance  moiling  side  by  side  ;  and 
if  that  one  gathered  faster  than  this  scattered,  I 
saw  a  smile  of  triumph  light  his  features,  as  if 
I  he  had  achieved  a  positive  and  enduring  good. 
There,  unconscious  sleep  breathed  calmly  be¬ 
neath  bending  poppies ;  while  on  this  side  agon¬ 
izing  labor  sweat  and  groaned,  and  on  that  mur¬ 
der  poised  a  glittering  blade  for  the  unseen 
blow.  Everywhere  childhood  leaped  with  an 
exulting  bound  into  life ;  and  children  were  from 
before  the  days  of  Memnon  or  of  Orpheus,  as 
now,  flaxen-headed  prophets  singing  vaticina¬ 
tions  of  coming  excellence  and  good — vaticina¬ 
tions  never  to  be  fulfilled  1  Everywhere  youths 
and  maidens  modestly  looking  askance,  weighed 
down  beneath  a  new  necessity,  exalted  into  a  new 
happiness,  torn  by  antagonistic  attractions — the 
intellect  ever  realizing  most  keenly  the  high 
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guerdon  in  store  for  philosophic  calm  and  self- 
separation  at  the  very  moment  when  the  mas¬ 
tered  sense  stoops  lowest  to  the  behests  of  life 
and  its  perpetuity.  Infinite  modesty  and  truth, 
infinite  self-devotion  and  sacrifice,  infinite  rap¬ 
tures  and  pangs!  How  strange  to  note  the 
blush  that,  as  to-day,  crimsoned  the'  cheek  of 
damsels  in  the  times  of  Belus  and  of  Thor  ;  and 
how  still  more  strange  the  lesson  thence  to  be 
drawn.  IIow  important  is  the  human  type, 
when  eternally  such  safeguards  are  thrown 
about  it  to  secure  purity  at  its  fountain !  And 
how  iueflably  deep  the  guilt  that  mars  the  fruit¬ 
age  of  time  by  breaking  down  those  safeguards, 
and  contaminating  at  its  source  the  stream  of 
virtue  and  magnanimity,  of  essential  manhood 
and  womanhood ! 

Birth,  necessity,  struggle,  pain,  achievement, 
death — so  read  the  ever-repeated  history.  But 
the  aggregate  of  being  was  far  from  painful,  or 
unhappy.  Among  the  toiling  millions,  mirth 
was  a  ceaseless  infection,  and  laughter  babbled 
up  at  once  in  innumerable  places,  aad  spread  in 
ripples  widening  without  end.  Nay,  frivolity 
had  large  room  in  the  great  life-picture ;  and, 
strange  to  say !  custom  sat  with  deadliest  incu¬ 
bus  on  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent  phases 
in  the  motley  of  each  succeeding  age ;  and  I 
noticed,  not  without  pain,  thatwhilc  toiling  man 
too  often  sullied  his  victories  by  intemperance 
or  social  crime,  woman,  too  often  unheeding  of 
the  means  by  which  to  reach  the  ends  her  in¬ 
stincts  pointed  to,  stood  in  the  earlier  times  by 
the  brook-side,  and  in  later  before  the  seductive 
mirror,  ever  studying,  arraying,  and  disciplin¬ 
ing  her  charms — seldom  with  the  alembic,  the 
book,  or  the  pen — seldom  without  the  pots  of 
sweet-smelling  odors,  the  glitter  of  colors  and 
costly  fabrics,  or  the  well-conned  rules  of  an  ob¬ 
jectless  art! 

And  now,  utterances  came  wafted  to  me ;  at 
first,  a  confusion  of  a  thousand  tongues  and  dia¬ 
lects,  and  the  mixed  outspcech  of  all  desires,  all 
cunning  and  violent  passions,  all  discernings,  all 
aspirations,  all  thoughts,  all  selfward  or  human- 
ward  aims.  Then,  the  Babel  unconsciously  sub¬ 
sided,  but  the  speech  remained — speech  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  generations  and  millions  of  tongues  ; 
but  strangely,  in  some  way  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  it  was  repreteniative  rpeech  only  ;  it  was  the 
spoken  thought  of  the  centuries,  the  ages  of 
man’s  life,  the  bipartite  humanity  of  alt  times, 
and  the  many-condition  strata  in  which,  cu¬ 
riously,  souls  get  to  be  aggregated  by  the  con¬ 
duct  and  chances  of  life’s  experience.  Down  the 
steep  of  ages  came  the  old  words,  and  felt  on  my 
ears.  They  had  in  them  a  patriarchal  unity  and 


majesty ;  they  came  forth  as  the  utterances  of  a 
self-contained  power ;  they  spoke  the  inner  to 
the  outer,  and  in  tones  of  wisdom  and  colnmand. 
Then,  I  heard  the  many-piping  voices  of  the 
present.  They  embraced  knowledge  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  which  the  language  of  the  past  afforded 
not  even  an  intimation,  but  their  spirit  was  that 
of  distraction  and  vassalage  ;  they  lold  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  man  to  his. achievements;  they 
were  born  without,  and  not  within ;  they  pro¬ 
claimed  institutions,  and  not  personalities — 
shrewdness  in  place  of  wisdom — a  multiplicity 
of  means,  rather  than  a  grand  individualism  of 
ends.  But  I  saw  that  all  ages  spoke  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  words  of  all  swept  forward ;  and 
echoes  of  the  wisdom  of  the  pa.st  and  the  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  the  present  were  resounding  down 
the  corridors  of  the  coming  ages,  even  before 
the  young  generations  arose  to  catch  and  treas¬ 
ure  the  boon.  But  more,  I  saw  that  the  young 
ages  listened  to  those  of  elder  time.  There  was 
an  instinctive  expectation,  as  of  a  great  bequest ; 
and  each  noted  all  too  reverently  at  times,  for  his 
own  growth  and  power,  the  wealth  with  which 
minds  departed  had  left  the  stage  of  life  already 
illuminated  and  adorned  for  his  coming.  And, 
then,  I  saw  that  composite  man,  who  alone  of  all 
creatures  is,  in  a  manner,  repaid  for  his  exceed¬ 
ing  proclivity  to  be  in  error,  by  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  able,  from  some  other  side  of 
himself,  to  discover  his  alx'iration,  and  to  ridi¬ 
cule  or  chide  himself  out  of  it,  in  behalf  of 
something  better — I  saw  that  composite  man, 
in  this  latter  age,  laughter-taught,  was  beginning 
to  perceive  that  he  had  been  venerating  rather  the 
ca.sket  than  the  jewels  which  the  antique  wisdom 
had  left  in  it  for  him  ;  nay,  that  even  where  he 
had  broken  the  casket,  he  was  in  danger  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  dust  gathered  in  closet  and  highway 
for  the  outglancing  radiance  of  the  jewel  itself. 
What  did  I  not  hear  ?  Woman’s  plaints,  before 
Rachel  and  Leah  as  now,  because  the  sphinx-rid¬ 
dle  of  her  being  presses  ever,  and  is  yet  un¬ 
solved.  Man  struggles  with  himself  and  the 
devil,  before  David  and  Plato  as  now,  because 
the  world  wide  contradictions  of  his  powers 
overwhelm  him  ever — and  when  shall  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  or  conquest  come  ?  The  ever-growing, 
silent,  sullen  faith  of  the  oppre.«scd,  that  man  is 
more  than  his  accidents,  and  that  the  meanest — 
so  inspected,  passed  upon,  and  labeled  by  so¬ 
ciety — is  innately  the  peer  of  the  self-styled 
“  highest  ”  and  “  best now,  in  these  latter  times, 
it  grows  toward  a  rocking,  dizzying,  thunder 
tone— and  would  to  God  it  grew  but  faster! 

What  more  I  might  have  beard  cannot  be 
said ;  for  now  the  thick-coming  voices  softened 
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and  modulated  into  a  chant — a  Boft-beginning,  colored  exhalations,  were  the  fields  waving  with 
ever-swelling,  quick-moving,  roystering  pean  of  ^  grain  and  the  trees  bending  with  golden  fruits, 
life,  with  Hghs  for  its  undertone,  and  bursting  while  through  the  parting  sunlight  glanced  gay 
heart-sobs  for  its  refrain.  Then,  the  music  ■  birds  of  rare  description,  and  the  docile  herds 


changed.  The  sounds  of  voices  passed  imper- ! 
ceptibly  into  the  sweetest  and  fullest-volumcd  : 
breathings  of  all  noblest  instruments — organ,  I 
and  flute,  and  viol,  and  harp,  and  horn,  with  all ' 
names  of  lesser  accompaniments  ;  and  a  grand  | 
prelude  rose,  quivering,  mounting  to  the  far , 
roof  of  the  endless,  chaotic  blackness,  then  | 
dropping  in  mellow  cadences,  like  richly-colored  i 
fires  falling  from  the  empyrean,  or  breathing  | 
like  the  melodies  of  winds  on  the  brow  of  a : 
prisoned  and  fainting  soul.  Then  came  the  ora-  i 
torio  of  the  ages,  and  the  prophesy  and  dream  ^ 
of  peace — the  peace  which  is  not,  but  is  to  be. 
From  how  far  down  the  endless  declivity  of  the  ' 
future  centuries  did  that  clear  organ-tone  seem  | 
to  come!  How  rich  and  beautiful  the  joys  of! 
which  it  seemed  to  speak !  How  the  melody  that 
came  up  in  quick,  low,  wooing  pulse-waves  from 
the  far-hcuce  time  could  make  even  the  hermit 
heart  forget  its  solitude  ;  and,  with  all  the  man 
once  more  aroused  in-it,  long  to  be  transplanted 
from  the  cares  that  corrode  without  availing  to 
the  coming  atmosphere  of  truth,  and  purity,  and 
love,  and  all  excellence!  How  it  carried  me 
away  back  to  the  light  of  ten  Summers,  and 
showed  me  that  the  religiously-believed-in,  re- 
ligiously-hoped-for  consummation  of  all  the  ages 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  day-dreams  of  every 
child!  Prophetically,  os  I  listened,  the  world 
of  three  thousand  years  hence  seemed  rising  on 
my  view.  I  saw  a  continent  where  was  no  bar¬ 
renness,  no  pestilential  marsh,  no  mountain  top 
or  river’s  bank  neglected,  but  all  tilled  and  cared 
for — not  always  for  food,  but  often  for  beauty, 
and  oftener  for  the  perfection  of  a  rugged  sub¬ 
limity — in  which  nature  now,  by  interfusing 
many  unfortunate  elements,  appeals  hourly,  but 
in  vain,  to  the  creative  beauty  in  man.  I  saw 
no  contrast  of  hovels  with  palaces,  no  display  of 
governmental  and  punitive  agencies,  no  fester¬ 
ing  cities,  nor  strife  of  enterprise  wasting  itself 
in  that  reciprocally  destructive  process  which  I 
well  knew  my  fellows  now  dignified  with  the 
title  of  unreMricted  competition.  The  world  had 


grazed  on  a  thousand  hills ;  and  there  stalwart 
youths  directed  the  movements  of  machinery 
which  prepared  the  soil  or  gathered  the  ripe 
grain,  submitted  nature  again  to  the  crucible,  or 
read  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens;  and  tall 
maidens,  like  the  Venus  of  Medici,  plucked  the 
purple  vintage,  or  assembled  the  youthful  learn¬ 
ers  in  the  shade  of  groves,  and  near  the  rainbow- 
colored  spray  of  fountains,  and  called  forth  by 
words,  instead  of  forbidding  by  books,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  innate  powers  of  observation  and  of 
reason ;  while  men  with  silvered  hairs — aged 
Cuviers  and  Humboldts  they  seemed  to  me — re¬ 
ceived  the  advancing  pupil,  and  taught  him  not 
alone  the  rescued  arcana  of  nature,  but  not  less 
the  deep  and  tangled  lesson  which  was  then,  not 
less  than  now,  the  fruit  of  life’s  experience. 
There  todety  had  ceased  to  be  merely  a  name, 
and  humanity  to  be  a  questionable  abstraction  ; 
there  mirth  abounded,  and  the  hour  of  quiet  or 
recreation  after  labor  was  graced  with  music, 
and  wit,  and  kindliness  ;  while  all  the  arts  lent 
their  inspiration,  and  thought  became  a  great, 
and  growing,  and  crowning  joy. 

I  looked  and  listened.  The  enthusiasm  of  a 
pilgrim  came  over  me,  and  forgetful  alike  of 
the  chasm  of  the  centuries  and  of  the  utter  help¬ 
lessness  with  which  I  was  bound,  I  shouted  my 
determination  to  journey  down  the  long  steep, 
through  the  far  and  thick  daiicness,  to  where  the 
prophetic  world  hung  pictured  on  one  of  time’s 
later  pages  before  me.  I  strove  to  rise — alas ! 
for  the  vision  of  beauty !  consciousness  returned ; 
I  had  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow,  and  as  I 
looked  over  the  familiar  features  of  my  moun¬ 
tain  resort,  the  truth  came,  half  in  regret,  half 
in  relief,  over  my  mind.  I  had  dreamed — but 
such  a  dream  as  remains  ever  thereafter  one  of 
the  firm  realities  of  the  mind  that  has  experi¬ 
enced  it 

The  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  A  single  line  of  light  cloud  lay  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  Western  sky,  like  a  group  of  low 
islands  studding  the  surface  of  a  sea  whose  color 


not  so  many  inmates  as  now,  and  at  this  I  was  hung  doubtfully  between  a  rich  peach-green  and 


at  first  no  little  astonished  ;  but  they  who  were  |  a  pure  cerulean  blue.  The  stars  were  coming 
there  were  large  and  agile,  large-browed  men  !  out  in  unusual  brilliancy,  while  the  dark  form  of 
and  women,  that  walked  as  kings  and  queens,  |  the  night-hawk  glanced  swiftly  athwart  their 


and  had  a  wonderful  comprehensiveness  of  ob-  i  beams,  and  his  shrill  note  broke  sharply  the  sur- 


jeets  and  employments ;  and  of  their  thoughts  '  rounding  stillness.  Darkness  had  gathered  her 


and  achievements  the  whole  earth  was  witness,  j  mantle  thickest  over  the  plain  bc.ow  ;  but  here 
There,  beneath  a  clear  sky,  whose  azure  was  i  and  there  a  white  painted  dwelling  barely  strug- 
purified  from  all  infusion  of  noxious  and  somber-  ^  glcd  through  the  gloom,  or  a  candle  threw  its 
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email  but  potent  beam  over  the  interval,  to  fall 
on  the  eye,  a  loving  reminder  of  home,  and  rest, 
and  the  joys  of  friendly  and  social  intercourse. 
I  followed  the  well-known  pathway  to  the  plain, 
thinking  much,  then  and  since,  of  the  emotion 
and  love  of  the  sublime  in  nature  and  the  infl- 
aite  in  thought,  with  a  perception  of  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  privileged. 

Sublime  objects  and  ideas  of  the  infinite  are. 
Indeed,  seldom  absent  from  us,  if  we  have  the 
disposition  and  the  time  to  attend  to  them.  An 
enumeration  of  some  of  these  objects  and  ideas 
affords  sufficient  proof  of  this.  From  Burke,  and 
from  our  own  consciousness,  we  will  gather  a 
list  of  some  only  of  the  objects  which  appeal  to 
our  perception  of  the  sublime.  Whatever  is 
vast  in  dimensions,  especially  vast  depth,  and 
more  especially  when  this  depth  is  precipitous, 
or  a  fathomless  abyss  ;  and  on  the  opposite  hand, 
even  space  infinitely  divided  and  small ;  long, 
unbroken  succession ;  grandeur  or  magnitude  in 
natural  objects ;  power,  to  which  human  strength 
can  oppose  no  efiectual  resistance,  especially  in¬ 
finite  power ;  all  groat  privations,  as  vacuity, 
darkness,  solitude  and  silence  ;  great  obstacles 
and  difficulties  ;  unusual  magnificence  ;  light, 
the  sun,  the  stars,  lightning  ;  dark  and  gloomy 
colors ;  sounds,  either  when  loud  and  sudden, 
or  when  low,  tremulous  and  intermitting  ;  lights 
and  sounds,  appearing  and  then  leaving  us, 
especially  when  in  solitude ;  the  cries  of  wild 
bea.«t8,  from  hunger  or  rage ;  excessive  bitter¬ 
ness  or  offensiveness,  ns  in  the  fancied  atmos¬ 
phere  and  breath  of  infernal  existences ;  great 
velocities  and  forces  ;  the  thought  of  a  plurality 
of  worlds ;  astronomical  periods  or  cycles,  many 
of  which  involve  millions  of  years ;  infinity  in 
number,  space  and  time  ;  past  eternity,  the  fu¬ 
ture  eternity,  and  the  slipping  of  present  mo¬ 
ments,  like  sand-grains,  from  one  of  these  bound¬ 
less  durations  to  the  other  ;  the  infinite  circle  of 
organized  forms ;  the  Infinite  chain  of  causes ; 
the  origin  and  end  of  man,  of  worlds,  and  of 
systems  of  worlds ;  the  progress  of  society,  and 
advance  of  the  human  type ;  infinite  failures, 
shortcomings  and  fhiilties,  the  entailed  estate  of 
man,  as  if  God  feared  his  capabilities,  and  would 
not  have  them  overpprow  ;  infinite  truth,  work, 
and  thought ;  a  concentration  of  all  the  like  ex¬ 
periences  of  individuals  in  a  moment,  or  through 
ages ;  infinite  love  and  wisdom  ;  the  thought  of 
a  milenninm  in  time ;  the  faith  in  immort;;’tity 
and  heaven  beyond  the  confines  of  the  present 
life  ;  and,  finally,  all  that  is  grand  in  heroism, 
intellectual  power,  or  moral  excellence ; — these 
are  some  only  of  the  great  thoughts  which  tax 
and  oppress,  or  enlarge  the  conceptivc  capacity 


of  the  human  mind,  while  they  seldom  fail  to 
bring  to  it  a  ministration  of  good. 

What,  then,  may  constitute  a  general  expres¬ 
sion  for  that  in  nature  or  life  which  becomes  a 
source  of  the  sublime?  Burke  answers :  “  What¬ 
ever  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to  excite  the  vims  of 
pain  and  danger — that  is  to  say,  whaUKer  is  in  any 
sort  terrible,  or  is  conversant  about  terrible  ob¬ 
jects,  or  operates  in  a  manner  analagous  to  ter¬ 
ror — is  a  source  of  the  sublime.”  Although  he 
afterward,  inadvertently  as  it  seems,  modifies 
this  judgment,  by  admitting  magnitude,  power, 
Ac.,  as  well  as  terror,  as  leading  elements  of  the 
sublime;  yet  he  evidently  does  not  mean  to 
abandon  his  original  definition  ;  and  “  the  ter¬ 
rible  ”  is  the  key-note  of  the  masterly  essay 
“  On  the  Sublime.”  From  the  sweeping  nature 
of  this  generalization  we  must  dissent.  In  the 
foregoing  enumeration  many  things  have  been 
named  which  are  in  no  way  capable  of  exciting 
a  sense  of  pain  or  danger — which  carry  with 
them  no  terror — and  yet  they  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  capable  of  exciting  emotions  of  sublimity, 
and  some  of  them  the  most  powerful.  Such  are 
conceptions  of  the  astronomical  periods,  the 
course  of  organized  existence  on  the  globe,  im¬ 
mortality  and  heaven,  a  past  eternity,  and  the 
conception  of  infinite  space.  We  object  not  leas 
to  the  physiological  erpUmabm  advanced  by  Burke 
— the  immediate,  organic  cause  of  the  sensation 
termed  “  the  sublime.”  This  he  considers  to 
consist  in  “an  unnatural  tension,  and  certain 
violent  emotions  of  the  nervea”  We  believe 
the  objects  just  named  are  not  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  any  “unnatural  tension”  of  the  nerves; 
while  in  respect  to  “  violent  emotions,”  if  these 
can  be  properly  ascribed  to  those  organs,  the 
statement  is  nevertheless  too  general ;  many 
things,  as  excessive  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  cause 
violent  emotions  of  the  nerves,  and  yet  are  in 
nowise  sublime. 

Can  we,  then,  find  any  characteristic  which 
belongs  alike  to  all  these,  and  to  all  supposablc 
sources  of  sublime  feeling?  It  is  believed  that 
such  invariable  character  is  found  in  the  direct 
appeal  which  all  such  objects  and  ideas  make  to 
the  petterd  sentiment  and  desire  of  being  and  wdbheing, 
so  fundamentally  and  vividly  pervading  every 
sane  and  normally  constituted  human  mind.  Is 
that  deep  and  controlling  sense  of  self,  of  life,  of 
its  painful  and  varied  realities,  of  its  nothingness 
and  powerlcssness  with  which  the  soul  bows  be¬ 
fore  the  august  conceptions  of  infinity  in  time 
and  space,  or  in  struggle  and  achievement,  or 
in  wl.sdom  and  love — is  It  all  but  a  pitiful  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves?  We  should  think  /.urke  in¬ 
capable  of  the  sense  of  the  sublime  in  its  highest 
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mauifeatations,  if  we  believed  he  had  succeeded  j 
ia  correctly  expressing  his  own  judgment.  Bat  | 
besides,  the  plainest  teachings  of  science  ovei> 
throw  his  physiological  posi  tion.  Are  the  nerves 
put  diredly  in  tension  by  the  presence  of  sublime 
objeCK.?  And  docs  this  tension  then  act  on 
the  mind?  Net  at  all :  just  the  reverse.  The 
constrained  attitude  oi'  z.  person  in  terror,  or 
breathlessly  absorbed  in  some  granu  ce' temola- 
tion,  is  only  the  effect  of  the  overwhelming  sense 
of  danger  or  of  majetty  which  has  pervaded  the 
mind,  and  which,  by  its  working  in  the  mind, 
then  impresses  the  bodily  organs.  The  nerves 
{affererU)  which  convey  the  intimations  of  the 
presence  of  sublime  objects  to  the  mind,  never  ex¬ 
press  any  emotion.  The  nerves  (fferent)  through 
which  c.xpression  takes  place  have  their  origin 
at  the  brain,  and  radiate  outward  the  effluences 
of  its  changing  states,  consequences  of  the  men¬ 
tal  action — in  all  instances,  that  is,  in  which  the 
mind  takes  any  part  of  the  action  occurring. 

The  feeling  of  sublimity  is  then  primarily  and 
purely  a  psychical  or  spiritual,  and  not  a  physi¬ 
cal  affection,  nor  one  derived  through  a  physical 
state.  It  is  the  mind  that  directly  perceives 
those  relations  of  external  facts  or  truths  to  it¬ 
self  which  constitute  the  elements  of  sublimity ; 
and  it  is  the  mind  which  directly  feels  the  force 
and  urgency  of  those  relations,  and  in  so  doing 
endures  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  Whatever, 
then,  pressingly  presents  the  question  of  our  ex¬ 
istence,  or  of  its  perpetuity,  or  of  the  measure 
Oi  our  capabilities,  whether,  as  do  thoughts  of 
omniscience  and  infinity,  by  belittling  the  essence 
and  scope  of  our  being,  or  as  do  thoughts  of 
heroic  endurance,  of  intellectual  achievements, 
or  Oi  an  immortality  hereafter,  by  exalting  and 
ennoMing  us — that,  we  believe,  and  that  only, 
is  a  r'al  source  of  the  sublime  in  conceptiou  and 
feeling. 

Of  this  emotion,  however,  all  persons  are  by 
no  means  equally  capable.  Like  all  other  con¬ 
stitutional  qualities  of  the  soul,  this  is  a  thing  of 
inherit auce,  or  very  rarely  of  growth.  There 
are  wl'.o  can  realize  danger,  and  cling  to  exist¬ 
ence  Tt  ithout  any  of  those  far-reaching  linkings 
of  self  to  the  universal  fabric  of  being,  or  of  the 
present  moment  to  the  lapsing  of  inOnite  time, 
whicli,  when  felt,  elevate  the  peril  of  a  life  or 
the  \  ivid  conception  of  its  powers  and  its  possi¬ 
ble  duration  into  the  very  highest  range  of  sub¬ 
limity.  But  why  ia  this  faculty  made  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  our  nature?  ikll  we  can  reply  is :  that, 
since  whatever  we  love  or  prize  we  would  have 
immortal,  and  since  the  infinite  and  the  sublime 
often  suggest  the  answers  which  our  hopes  and 
desires  crave,  it  foilows,  conversely,  that  if  indi- 


j  vidual  life  have  any  object  beyond  the  gratifica- 
I  tion  of  the  moment,  or  collective  human  life  be 
no;  ir  reality  devoid  of  any  high  end  and  pur¬ 
pose,  then  the  percep:<ac.  and  love  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  in  nature  and  life,  to  sustain  man  through 
debasing  and  disheartening  contact  with  the 
lower  details  of  the  present  state  of  existence,  is 
the  indispensable  means  of  preventing,  so  far  as 
humanity  ia  concerned,  the  failure  of  the  whole 
granc..  design  of  a  world’s  creation. 
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It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  best 
minds  of  the  country  are  coming  to  a  fuller  ap¬ 
preciation  of  woman’s  true  mission,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  standing 
institutions  to  circumscribe  her  reai  sphere  of 
action.  We  do  not  speak  thus  from  the  narrow 
stand-point  of  the  fluctuations  of  a  few  years, 
but  from  the  gradual  shaping  of  events  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages.  There  is  a  broad  chasm 
between  the  days  of  Zenobia  and  Carmenta,  and 
the  Saxon  dames  who  sat  in  council  with  their 
husbands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  our 
own  times,  when  woman  is  no  longer  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  head  of  her  own  household.  In 
the  earlier  ages,  when  every  spark  of  genius 
was  hailed  as  the  glimmer  of  inspiration,  men 
received  these  gifts  of  the  gods  with  reverence, 
nor  dared  assign  to  them  limits  of  sex  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  deep,  spiritual  insight  of  woman 
was  recognized  by  these  children  of  nature,  aud 
the  tripod  and  sacred  fire  were  placed  in  her 
keeping.  But  when  religion  built  unto  itself 
tabernacles,  and  endowed  positions  of  high  hon¬ 
or  and  emolument,  the  doors  were  closed  upon 
the  priestesses,  while  the  priests  alone  remained 
within.  The  custom  prevaiis  to  this  day,  where¬ 
in  women  are  not  only  excluded  from  the  pulpit, 
but  from  every  church  office,  except  that  of  col-, 
lector  of  alms,  aud  are  denied  the  right  of  voting 
upon  questions  of  church  policy. 

So  has  it  been  with  the  medical  profession. 
As  the  healing  art  gradually  grew  to  the 
dignity  of  an  institution,  and  the  members 
banded  together  in  a  fraternity,  and  strength¬ 
ened  their  union  by  oaths  and  ceremonies,  they 
shut  out  womw  from  the  mysteries  of  their  or¬ 
der,  to  serve  as  a  nurse  in  the  outer  courts  of 
the  temple,  under  cover  of  that  stem  law  of 
logic  which  declares  her  incapable  of  scientific 
attainments,  forgetful  of  the  delicate  intuition 
by  which  she  enters  into  close  communion  with 
the  spirit  of  nature,  and  WTests  its  mystic  secrets 
from  its  keeping.  And,  though  %  few  brave 
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spirits  have  successfuliy  claimed  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  the  sturdy  oak  doors  of 
the  old  ortliodos  colleges  are  bolted  and  barred 
against  them,  and  they  are  forced  to  enter  in  by 
the  postern  gate  of  some  youthful  and  modest 
university.  They  will  succeed  ;  but  they  must  \ 
win  their  way  to  the  highest  popularity  ere  their ! 
existence  will  be  fully  recognized  by  their , 
brother  “regulars.” 

So,  from  our  colleges,  universities,  law  schools 
and  political  institutions,  is  woman  effectually 
barred  by  the  most  stringent  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Revolution,  which  gave  full  political 
liberty  to  man,  took  away  all  civil  privileges 
from  woman,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  while  the  men  of  our  country  have  grown 
into  a  vigorous  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  the  women  have  fallen  into  an  enervated 
inanity. 

The  popular  philosophy  of  the  day,  that  wom¬ 
an’s  sole  work  in  life  is  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  really  deprives  her  of  all 
individual  existence  ;  and  the  basis  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  recognizes  no  other  work  for  her.  But 
this  is  a  false  pasition  ;  for  these  duties  cannot 
fill  up  the  life  of  a  woman  ;  and  besides,  not 
more  than  half  onr  women  are  ever  called  on  to 
assume  them.  The  truth  is,  in  America  a  wom¬ 
an  has  no  sphere.  In  Eurojte,  she,  at  least,  is 
at  the  head  of  her  family  ;  she  gives  tone  to  the 
society,  she  has  control  of  the  domestic  depart- 1 
ment,  she  is  the  independent  sovereign  of  a  little  1 
principality.  Here,  in  the  most  approved  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  husband  hires  the  servants,  orders  I 
the  provisions,  regulates  the  expenses,  and  em¬ 
ploys  the  tutors  and  governesses;  while  the  wife 
plays  the  part  of  a  costly  automaton  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  mansion,  and  acts  as  a  lay  figure  for  the 
display  of  the  husband’s  wealth  and  standing. 
And  this  is  the  highest  ideal  of  many  of  our 
American  women. 

And  in  logical  accordance  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  no  labor  was  intended  for  woman  is 
the  state  of  society  fast  approaching,  in  which  j 
there  shall  be  no  labor  found  for  her  to  do ;  yet  j 
is  there  no  decrease  in  the  necessity  that  de- ' 
mands  this  lalmr  of  her.  Bread  is  none  the  less  | 
needed,  though  the  means  of  obtaining  it  grow  | 
more  scanty  each  day  ;  widows  and  orphans  are ! 
still  to  be  found,  though  husbands  and  fathers  I 
spring  not  up  to  meet  them.  The  labor-saving 
machines  of  the  last  half  century  have  greatly 
circumscribed  the  industrial  sphere  of  woman, ! 
while  no  corresponding  openings  have  been  made ' 
in  other  directions  to  fill  the  demand  for  em-  j 
ployment  thus  created.  The  only  occupation  j 
fully  open  t«woman  has  been  that  of  the  teacher. ! 


In  this  she  has  hitherto  found  a  full  recognition. 
Although  the  half-price  salary  system  has  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  this,  it  has  been  attributed  to 
reasons  of  political  economy  rather  than  to  any 
just  and  sufficient  causes,  and  has  been  openly 
denounced  as  unjust  and  inconsistent  'Woman 
has  been  universally  acknowledged  as  the  fittest 
educator,  partly  from  her  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  childhood,  and  partly  from  the  affec- 
tional,  intuitive  perceptions  by  which  she  can 
win  the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  and  develop  their 
moral  with  their  intellectual  nature. 

We  have  been  induced  to  throw  out  these 
desultory  remarks  by  witnessing  some  unique 
proceedings  at  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Convention,  held  at  Binghamton  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  occupation  of  teaching  has  hardly 
been  considered  as  offering  sufficient  inducements 
to  men  of  talent  to  persuade  them  to  make  it 
the  business  of  their  lives ;  hence  it  has  been 
used  as  a  stepping-stone  for  those  who  were  on 
the  way  to  higher  callings.  But  the  feeling  has 
grown  up  of  late  that  this  vocation  should  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  other  professions, 
with  equal  facilities  for  attaining  professional 
honor  and  emoluments.  “  At  last,”  thought  we, 
“  a  profession  is  about  to  be  opened  in  which 
woman  may  openly  compete  with  man  and  full 
of  faith  in  the  bright  star  which  was  rising  for 
onr  sex,  we  sot  out  for  the  Convention  which  was 
called  to  discuss  the  matter. 

But  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
learned  professors  who  were  about  to  embark  in 
the  new  enterprise  indignantly  scouted  the  idea 
of  sharing  their  monopoly  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  with  the  gentler  sex.  The  President,  in  his 
inaugural,  warned  them  off  the  forbidden  ground 
by  saying  that,  “  if  any  woman  thought  it  ctm- 
mtent  with  tnte  feminine  modeity  and  delkaaj  to  nom¬ 
inate  herself,  or  any  other  lady,  to  an  office,  she 
had  a  right  to  do  so ;  which,  in  fact,  amounted 
to  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  waive  all  such 
rights  in  favor  of  the  male  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Notwithstanding  this  hint,  a  woman 
was  bold  enough  to  brave  all  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  by  offering,  in  person,  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions,  that  the  rights  of  the  colored  schools 
should  be  protected  ;  that  woman  should  receive 
equal  and  identical  education  with  man ;  and 
that,  if  a  woman  did  the  same  work  as  a  man, 
and  did  it  as  well,  she  should  receive  the  same 
pay  for  doing  it 

These  resolutions  callcffi  forth  a  spirited  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  the  course  of  which  some  points 
wore  evolved  which  were  neither  creditable  to 
the  head  nor  the  heart  of  the  speakers.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Rochester  University  advanced  the 
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startliug  prupoeitious,  that  womau  ought  not  to 
reco'iTU  an  equal  compensation  with  man ;  that 
she  is  already  adequately  recompensed  for  her 
labor ;  that  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply  ;  that  there  are  always  more  schools  than 
teachers ;  and  that  women  are  never  forced  to 
degradation  from  an  insufficiency  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  theories  which  do  not  argue  much  for  the 
extent  or  accuracy  of  his  observation.  Those 
who  live  in  a  great  city  can  easily  test  the  truth 
of  them. 

Parliamentary  usages  and  courtesies  were  for¬ 
gotten  or  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion,  warm 
personalities  and  indignant  rejoinders  were  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  the  resolutions  were  finally  dtr 
dared  lost.  Yet  this  was  all  because  woman 
asked  a  formal  recognition  of  equality  in  the 
vocation  which  has  always  been  conceded  to  be 
her  own  peculiar  calling. 

This  passage  at  arms,  though  seemingly  un¬ 
important  at  first  sight,  is,  in  reality,  fraught 
with  the  deepest  significance.  American  women 
are  coming  to  be  a  standing  jest.  The  papers 
are  filled  with  sneers  at  their  dress,  their  occu¬ 
pations,  their  mind,  and  their  manners ;  Punch, 
and  all  Punch’s  imitators,  indulge  themselves  in 
the  broadest  caricatures.  “Nothing  to  Wear” 
has  a  greater  run  than  the  choicest  volume,  in 
blue  and  gold,  of  Ticknor  <t  Fields’  collection, 
and  a  popular  orator  never  makes  a  happier 
hit  than  when  perpetrating  some  witticism  on 
the  folly  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
suspicion  of  intellect  in  a  woman  is  found 
equally  ridiculous.  “  Literary  women  are  deuced 
bores,”  says  young  Francis  Fitz  Flummery,  care¬ 
lessly  twirling  his  eye-glass ;  and  the  editor  at 
his  side,  though  despising  him  in  general,  thinks 
that,  for  once,  Fitz  Flummery  is  in  the  right, 
and  concocts  an  article  for  the  morning’s  paper 
on  the  absurdity  of  loving  sensible  women — 
while  the  Mvans  of  the  party,  who  are  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  talking  mere  nonsense,  look  askance 
at  the  monsters  in  crinoline,  and  utterly  forswear 
all  female  society.  We  were  somewhat  vexed, 
not  long  since,  at  being  told  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  latter  class,  to  whom  we  bad  just  been  intro¬ 
duced,  “  You  must  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  C. 
to  you  ;  he  is  a  ladies’  man,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  charm(!d  with  him.”  Had  we  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  flatter  the  speaker  iu  question,  by  de¬ 
preciating  the  qualities  in  which  he  was  defi-  ^ 
cient,  we  should  have  assured  him  that  we  de- 1 
tested  the  whole  race ;  as  it  was,  we  held  our  i 
peace,  and  simply  declined  the  introduction. 

Now,  what  inducements  have  American  women 
to  rise  arty  higher  in  the  intellectual  scale?  They  i 
are  taught  that  all  honorable  ambition  is  un¬ 


worthy  of  them ;  they  know  that  it  is  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  that  heart  and  intellect  can  never  go 
together ;  they  feel  that  isolation  is  the  penalty 
one  must  pay  for  admiration ;  and  what  wonder 
is  it  that  they  shrink  from  the  lonely  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  thought,  and  cling  to  Uiose  glittering 
idols  which  alone  can  win  for  them  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  affection.  For,  however  great  may  be 
the  ridicule  which  men  may  heap  on  the  frivoli¬ 
ties  of  women,  they  know  that  in  these  consists 
their  greatest  fascination. 

This  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of 
thinkers.  So  long  as  we  declare  intellectual 
ambition  to  be  degrading  to  women,  so  long 
will  we  have  a  race  of  wives  and  daughters 
j  whose  highest  aspirations  center  in  Paris  bon¬ 
nets  and  velvet  tapestry.  So  long  as  we  declare 
remunerative  labor  to  be  unworthy.of  woman, 
and  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  necessity, 
so  long  will  we  have  a  nervous,  enervated 
womanhood,  whose  physical  strength  is  barely 
equal  to  a  promenade  on  Broadway,  or  a  drive 
to  Stewart’s.  So  long  as  we  declare  thought  to 
be  unattractive  in  woman,  so  long  will  our 
Clytemnestras  hide  the  little  light  they  possess 
under  a  bushdl,  and  be  as  vapid  and  senseless  as 
the  most  brainless  fop  could  desire.  So  long  as 
we  strive  to  narrow  down  the  sphere  of  women 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  toy-house,  so  long  will 
our  men  and  women  continue  to  degenerate ; 
until  our  imbecile,  puny  race  shall  finally  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  hardy,  vigorous  sons  and  daughters 
of  thought  and  toil,  who  shall  pour  in  upon  us 
from  the  poorer  but  wiser  nations. 

Especially  should  this  school  question  be 
looked  to.  If  it  be  really  in  contemplation  to 
exclude  woman  from  an  equal  share  in  the 
higher  positions  of  the  only  vocation  which  is 
open  to  her  by  common  consent,  it  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  fossilized  institutions  are  as  strong 
and  impregnable  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
that  many  a  vigorous  assault  is  needed  to  batter 
down  their  walls  of  strong  prejudice  and  let  in 
the  new-born  light  of  day.  It  is  all-important, 
then,  that  our  new  institutions  should  be  found¬ 
ed  on  liberal  principles,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  progress  of  the  age.  We  should  rqjoice 
to  see  our  common  schools  placed  in  such  a  po¬ 
sition  as  to  enlist  and  retain  the  best  talent  of 
the  age  ;  but  we  earnestly  protest  against  the 
exclusion  of  either  sex  from  a  field  where  all 
should  meet  to  speak  their  best  experiences,  ex¬ 
change  their  best  thoughts,  and  take  counsel 
together  in  their  plana  for  the  future,  and  where 
no  class  should  be  overawed  or  insulted  by  the 
stigma  of  an  inferior  rate  of  pecuniary  remunera- 
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tion.  The  women  in  our  common  schools  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  at  this  day,  but  an  average  of  ten  dollars 
per  annum  above  the  wages  of  a  servant  in  the 
kitchen.  Under  these  conditions,  can  we  expect 
efficient  teachers  or  fine  scholars.  We  trust 
that,  among  the  many  reforms  of  the  day,  this 
will  not  be  overlooked  or  ignored  until  it  is  too 
late  to  take  action  on  the  matter. 

- - 

ALICE  CAREY. 

This  distinguished  author,  in  a  recent  article 
entitled  ‘‘  Women  and  Literature,”  gives  but  a 
sorry  picture  of  the  condition  of  those  women 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  literature, 
which  we  trust  can  be  accounted  as  no  more 
than  her  own  experience,  and  not  at  all  applica¬ 
ble  to  others  of  her  sex  who  have  found  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  expression  of  noble  ideas,  and  con¬ 
tent  in  the  consciousness  of  using  their  best 
taients  to  the  best  good.  Surely  the  picture  she 
draws  must  be  one  which  few  who  have  made 
an  honorable  career  in  the  world  of  letters  will 
be  willing  to  accept  as  applicable  to  themselves. 
She  says:  “Woman  is  mistaken  when  she  per¬ 
suades  herself  into  the  belief  that  it  is  the  praise 
of  the  world  she  desires — it  is  only  the  praise  of 
the  few  that  she  cares  for ;  the  little  circle  of 
friends,  the  more  intimate  household,  and  the 
one  dearer  and  more  beloved  than  all — these — 
this  one,  I  may  say,  inspire  ali  which  the  na¬ 
tions  praise  far  off.  It  is  not  the  reward  of  the 
future  she  looks  to  when  the  fine  sentence  is 
written,  but  the  pleasure,  the  astonishment,  or, 
possibly,  the  spite  of  the  individual.  For,  how¬ 
ever  large  her  intellect,  her  heart  is  so  much 
larger  in  proportion ;  and  though  at  times  she 
may  rise  out  of  it,  or  subdue  it,  there  will  come 
other  times  when  she  must  go  back  to  her  na¬ 
ture,  in  spite  of  all  her  calculations  and  all  her 
philosophy.  And  she  is  wisest  and  happiest 
who  lives  out,  and  not  crushes  out  her  heart — beau¬ 
tifying  her  home  with  duties,  making  her  husband 
to  be  praised,  and  her  children  to  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed,  unheard  of  beyond  her  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  unpraised  by  any  except  those  whose 
praise  is  made  sweet  by  love  and  gratitude.” 

We  had  thought  that  the  sex  wrote  from  the 
necessities  of  genius,  not  from  the  desire  of 
praise.  If  the  motive  be  mean  and  external, 
disappointment  must  ensue ;  whereas,  the  high 
motive  will  carry  with  it  a  conviction  of  having 
“  aimed  at  great  things,”  even  if  no  great  re¬ 


world — because  her  heart  overflows  with  beau¬ 
tiful  intimations,  we  do  not  see  how  the  process 
of  putting  them  into  words  is  going  to  wither 
and  scorch  up  its  many  chambers,  and  leave 
them  desolate.  The  woman  most  affluent  in  her 
nature  is  the  one  who,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  will  challenge  the  admiration  and  the 
love  of  those  of  the  sex  most  liberally  endowed  ; 
but  if  she  be  one-sided,  bulging  out  into  one 
extreme  or  another,  she  will  excite  disgust  or 
repulsion,  from  all  who  are  like  herself  tortured 
with  an  ill  organization.  She  will  be  loved  in 
sections,  as  it  were,  for  this  or  that,  but  not  as 
a  whole,  and  in  the  end  find  herself,  as  Miss 
Carey  intimates,  alone,  and  “  the  girl  who  does 
the  meanest  chores  ”  happy  in  compiurison. 

It  is  not  the  large  heart  which  finds  itself  de¬ 
frauded,  but  the  one  with  sharp  angles,  and  with 
distorted  dwellers,  and  tortuous  labyrinths. 
What  women  need  is  sentiment — deep,  earnest 
sentiment — not  sentimentality ;  they  need  a 
wise  candor  and  considerateness,  not  exaction 
and  caviling.  The  great  love  must  and  will 
reward  the  great  heart,  and  those  who  fall  most 
readily  into  complaints  are  the  ones  who  carry 
the  shallowest  hearts. 

If  women  wrote  to  please  the  few,  or  even 
the  one,  they  would  not  print  their  lucubra- 
tiona  If  a  woman  ever  wrote  to  spile  a  human 
being,  her  motive  was  as  unwomanly  as  it  was 
unlovely,  and  if  she  find  a  recognition  which 
degrades,  it  is  one  worthy  only  of  her  motive. 

We  are  willing  to  regard  these  remarks  of  the 
fair  author  only  as  an  outbreak  of  sentimental 
spleen,  but  must  regret  that  a  woman  of  undis¬ 
puted  genius  should  lend  herself  to  such  poor 
cant  The  woman  who  has  no  promptings  of 
the  inner  life,has  no  need  of  the  pen ;  but  we  be- 
I  lieve  that  every  large-hearted  and  large-minded 
woman,  like  every  large-hearted  and  large- 
minded  man,  will  feel  the  need  of  some  higher 
:  expression  of  life  than  what  is  demanded  by  the 
'  common  exigencies  of  common  life, 
j  The  lovely  parent  who  smiles  in  the  face  of 
:  her  child  will  smile  none  the  less  because  she 
can  call  the  stars  by  name,  analyze  a  flower,  con- 
I  strue  Greek,  or  discourse  philosophy  with  a  Plato. 
Because  she  sings  with  the  morning,  she  is  none 
^  the  less  lovely  as  a  friend,  a  companion,  a 
I  mother.  If  she  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
thought,  she  is  the  more  likely  to  ryect  false¬ 
hood  and  pettiness  in  every  shape.  If  she  is 
!  capable  of  estimating  a  true  manliness,  she  is 


salts  follow,  and  there  must  be  a  positive  con¬ 
tent  in  such  conviction.  We  do  not  see  that 


not  the  less  likely  to  honor  her  husband  ;  if  she 
understand  the  hidden  workings  of  the  human 


because  a  woman  wTites  harmoniously,  she  is  to  '  soul,  she  is  the  more  likely  to  train  her  child 
be  at  perpetual  discord  with  herself  and  the  '  wisely  and  welL 
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Agaia  wc  say,  we  regret  that  Miss  Carey 
should  have  lent  herself  to  the  upholding  of 
what  is  common,  proper  and  praiseworthy,  at  the 
expense  of  what  is  noble  aud  aspiring.  Nothing 
which  promotes  domestic  piece  and  pure  com¬ 
fort  is  ignoble  in  our  eyes ;  but  because  a  woman 
sits  at  the  household  altar,  and  hi  sweet  human' 
ity  drapes  it  with  herbs  of  grace,  even  with 
chamomile  and  rue,  we  do  not  sec  that  she  need 
contemn  the  divine  nectar  nor  the  ambrosia  of 
the  immortals. 

We  would  say  only  to  the  woman  of  genius, 
purify  the  motive — do  not  offer  strange  fire  upon 
God's  living  altar.  When  the  Father  of  Spirits 
imparted  to  you  large  gifts,  he  designed  they 
should  be  largely  used — for  he  is  no  gratuitous 
giver.  You  arc  not  to  whine  over  your  destiny, 
but  to  take  it  up  strongly  and  with  a  glad  heart 
You  are  not  to  disparage  the  gifts,  nor  repine  at 
the  recipiency,  lest  you  bo  like  the  countryman 
to  whom  a  prince  once  gave  a  casket  of  jewels, 
pearls  and  diamonds,  but  who,  for  the  time 
being,  wished  they  had  been  grains  of  corn,  for 
he  was  hungry,  whereat,  in  looking  upon  the 
treasure,  each  one  had  resolved  itself  into  grain. 
The  fairest  gifts  may  bo  transmuted  to  what  is 
common,  and  even  evil  by  an  ill  receiver. 

The  world  is  not  superabundant  in  intellect, 
even  ranking  that  of  men  at  the  highest,  and 
when  women  repine  over  the  burdens  of  large 
endowments,  it  is  a  poor  augury. 
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SECOND  SERIBS— 1867. 

Thk  world  is  one  year  older.  The  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  fur  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  ”  has  again  met,  completed  its  curriculum 
of  intellectual  tasks  and  of  high  scientific  pleas¬ 
ures,  dropped  its  mite  on  the  already  over¬ 
shadowing  mountain  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  gone  its  various  way.  The  generation  that 
is,  has  taken  a  step  ;  and  that  which  follows,  has 
closed  in  by  an  equal  advance,  anxious  to  fill 
its  place.  Savans,  as  well  as  simple  men,  grow 
old  ;  two  well-known  members,  at  least,  of  the 
Association  recently  convened,  the  last  year 
has  seen  laid  in  the  quiet  home  where  brain,  as 
well  os  muscle,  may  at  last  rest  We  allude  to 
Professor  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  naturalist,  the  “  Ehrenberg  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Redficid,  well  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  theory  of  storms  os  travel¬ 
ing  whirlwinds.  What  limit  would  not  man’s 
achievements  overpass,  were  it  not  for  the  mes¬ 
senger  that  ever  awaits  him  a  little  in  advance, 
and — himself  7 


That  very  little  can  be  said,  in  a  general  way, 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  is  rather  complimentary  to  it  than  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  bad  blood  and  worse  policy  of  the 
Albany  meeting  seem,  in  the  main,  if  not  wholly, 
to  have  been  wanting ;  and  the  spirit  of  its  re¬ 
solves  and  its  corporate  action  were  certainly 
commendable,  if  we  except  the  very  questiona¬ 
ble  rule  by  which  the  Publishing  Committee  are 
allowed  to  omit  from  the  annual  volume  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  very  titles  of  papers  which  they  do 
not  see  fit  to  insert.  This  is  contrary  to  previous 
usage  in  the  Society,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  all 
precedent;  and  it  leaves  room  for  a  complete 
annihilation  of  those  whose  criticisms,  rival 
theories,  or  other  lucubrations,  may  happen  to 
be  obnoxious  to  the  dudgeon  of  the  men  in 
power — a  step  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  very 
problematical  justice,  credit,  or  utility. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  securing  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ramsay’s  paper  on  the  “  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Great  Britain  ”  for  publication  and  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  through  the  Statea  This  sur¬ 
vey  is  topographical  as  well  os  geological ;  and 
the  most  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
face  of  the  country,  os  well  as  of  the  strata  that 
compose  and  immediately  underlie  it,  the  locali¬ 
ties  furnishing  coal,  tin,  etc.,  are  preserved  in  a 
series  of  tables,  and  of  maps  drawn  of  the  size 
of  six  inches  to  the  mile.  Once  completed,  this 
great  survey  saves  all  expense  of  surveying  for 
railroads  and  many  similar  purposes.  In  this 
country,  it  is  believed,  such  a  survey  would  ulti¬ 
mately  effect  a  great  saving  in  this  particular, 
while  it  would  develop  more  clearly  than  is  oth¬ 
erwise  possible  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  ex¬ 
tensive  domain,  and  would  confer  the  highest 
possible  boon  on  our  confessedly  industrious  and 
deserving  body  of  geologists.  Why  should  it 
not  be  done  7  Congress,  as  Professor  Hitchcock 
well  said,  has  money  enough,  and  will  spend 
some  of  it  for  less  useful  purposea 

Another  proposition  of  the  highest  scientific 
interest  was  that  presented  by  Lieutenant  E  B. 
Hunt,  who,  after  pointing  out  the  present  almost 
utter  impossibility  that  laborers  in  science 
should  know  what  has  been  already  published  in 
regard  to  their  special  studies,  suggested  “  that  a 
universal  agency  should  be  established  among 
the  publishing  scientific  societies  to  distribute 
special  memoirs,  among  students  of  special  sub¬ 
jects,  at  tmnimum  paying  pricea  By  organizing 
thus  the  special  demands  of  investigators,  we 
might  have  a  maximum  circulation  of  memoirs 
at  minimum  prices,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a 
minimum  circulation  at  maximum  prices.”  All 
who  have  desired  to  prepare  themselves  to  in. 
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vcstigato  ucw  liclds  in  any  given  subject,  or  even 
to  cumprelieud  and  acquire  all  that  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  upon  such  subject,  and 
who  have  consequently  gone  through  some  part 
or  all  the  unenviable  experience  of  want  of  cur¬ 
rent  scientific  periodicals,  want  of  tolerably  full 
public  libraries,  or  incompleteness  in  their  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  indifference  in  their  managers, 
will  sec  that,  to  them,  Mr.  Hunt’s  suggestion 
embodies  an  idea  of  incalculable  value.  Should 
the  publishing  houses  but  see  their  true  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter,  they  would  at  once  es¬ 
tablish  some  such  depot  in  each  country  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  corps  of  special  cultivators  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  put  their  productions  within  the  reach 
pecuniarily,  also,  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
them.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bailiere’s  establishment,  in 
this  city,  would  require  little  if  any  change 
to  become  such  scientific  depot ;  but  the  books 
of  ail  bouses  making  a  specialty  of  science  are 
now  unconsciously  high. 

La.st  year,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  su¬ 
perb  refections  which  emulous  citizens  aud  so¬ 
cieties  are  wont  to  provide,  wherewith  to  refit 
the  tattered  physique  of  the  makers  and  narrators 
of  scientific  research.  When  the  wind  blows,  all 
wise  men  know  the  use  of  “  straws.”  By  one  of 
those  coincidences,  often  in  scientific  politics  but 
too  unhappy,  though  not  so  in  the  present  item, 
other  minds  than  the  writer’s  seem  to  have  been 
dwelling  on  the  thoughts  that,  while  a  worn 
nervous  tissue  requires  nerve-making  aliment,  so 
that  all  men  of  thoughts,  from  the  great  Bacon 
or  Goethe  down  to  “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  who  indites  rev¬ 
olutionary  firebrands  for  the  “  Plugtown  Daily 
Thunderer,”  are  fond  of  tidbits,  yet  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  sinking  the  sagacious  host  in  the 
ostentatious  Syl)arite — a  relation  wholly  profita¬ 
ble  and  grateful  in  the  memory  of  neither  party. 
And  so,  the  dignitaries  of  Montreal  provide,  in 
their  turn,  an  entertainment  from  which  cham¬ 
pagne,  etc.,  are  excluded,  and  plain  cakes  and 
ices,  cottee,  lemonade,  and  classical  “  ginger 
pop,”  form  the  staples  of  delectation.  There¬ 
upon  the  savans  rejoiced,  no  doubt,  at  the  rout 
of  manifold  temptations ;  and  the  reporters, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  herald  the  change 
with  well-personated  gusto.  The  reporters  are 
right ;  it  is  of  less  importance  “  who  shall 
spread  the  grandest  feast  than  who  shall  furnish 
the  most  agreeable  and  elegant  society.”  Most 
of  our  readers  already  know  that,  after  the 
choice,  among  other  officers,  of  Professor  Wy¬ 
man,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  President,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wm.  Chauvenet,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  as  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  April,  1858. 


In  proceeding  now  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  “  papers  ”  read  and 
thoughts  evoked  at  the  recent  meeting,  the 
reader  will  not  surely  require  that  we  should 
either  repeat  the  principles  that  hqvc  heretofore 
guarded  us  in  our  selection,  or  the  preliminary 
views  with  whiA  we  prefaced  some  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  research  then  passed  in  review. 
Although,  perhaps,  to  do  so  is  to  “  draw  infer¬ 
ences  like  a  horse,”  yet  we  shall  presume  that 
so  many  of  those  whose  eyes  run  over  these  para¬ 
graphs  have  already  perused  the  first  series  upon 
a  kindred  occasion,  in  the  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  for  the  present 
year,  that  it  will  be  safer  to  refer  the  few  to  the 
same  source  rather  than  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  the  majority. 

In  the  matters  presented  before  the  recent 
meeting,  a  leading  bent  is  easily  discovered. 
What  was  the  origin,  what  the  causes  of  the 
world’s  physical  geography  ?  What  w'as  the 
origin  and  primeval  history,  and  what  are  the 
zoological  import  and  character  of  man  ?  These 
were  the  absorbing  questions.  To  the  solution 
of  these  great  problems,  on  the  known  quanti¬ 
ties  requisite  to  which  solution  Time  seems  to 
have  shut  down  irrevocably  the  eaidier  pages  of 
his  ponderous  folio,  many  minds  endeavored  to 
bring  their  quota.  Next  after  geology  and  eth¬ 
nology,  physics  received  some  valuable  contri¬ 
butions.  We  begin  with  subjects  on  which  very 
little  was  said,  and  relative  to  which  we  find 
even  less  than  that  little  of  general  interest, 
namely — 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Relative  to  mathanaiical  infinity,  Lieut.  R  B. 
Hunt  advanced  a  view  which  may  safely  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  correct  one.  We  derive  our  ideas 
of  distance  from  the  “  reach  ”  of  the  hand,  and 
from  the  “  reach  ”  of  the  eye,  taught  to  form 
correct  judgments  by  the  hand.  The  extent  of 
sight  is  not  as  great  (until  after  we  have  aided 
its  fiight  by  poising  its  wings  in  the  atmosphere 
of  reason)  as  w’e  are  prone  to  think.  Until  the 
deductions  of  the  astronomer  had  taught  us,  we 
should  place  the  sky,  with  sun,  moon  and  stars 
fixed  in  it,  but  little  above  the  highest  hill-tops  ; 
and  this  would  be  the  visible  limit  of  our  uni¬ 
verse  !  For  the  seeing  brain  is  but  a  heavy- 
footed  mathematician,  and,  taking  a  breadth  of 
two  and  a  half  inches  between  the  eyes  as  the 
basis  of  his  “  triangulation,”  he  measures  dis¬ 
tances  until,  with  the  loss  of  sensible  inclination 
of  the  visual  axes,  his  parallax  is  lost ;  then  he 
throws  his  pencil  aside,  and  resigns  the  compu¬ 
tation.  To  rcasen  we  are  indebted  for  the  lifting 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  setting  back  of  the  stars 
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from  a,  few  Bcorcs  to  nuiny  billlona  of  miles. 
Yet  our  powers  of, numerical  conception  ore 


thus  only  extended — they  are  not  freed  from  lim¬ 
itation.  Mr.  Hunt  thought  infinUy,  therefore, 


to  bo  only  that  which  was  too  great,  as  the  in- , 


finitesimal  is  that  which  is  too  small,  for  our : 
conception.  Infinity,  in  this  sense,  varies  with ; 


four  highly  instructive  papers  upon  ancient  and 
modern  systems  of  coinage.  Thinking  men 
wilt  pronounce  these  essays  timely  ;  and  with 
them,  indeed,  whatever  of  sensible  utterance 
may  be  made  relative  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Gib¬ 
bon  traced  the  origin  of  our  present  coinage. 
About  1,900  years  ago,  or  62  years  before  the 


the  powers  of  the  mind  grasping  it ;  and  it  is  j  Christian  era,  Julius  Csesar  found  the  inhabit¬ 
negative,  defining  the  limits  of  our  knowledge. '  ants  of  Britain  using,  as  money,  brass  and  iron 


As  Professor  Alexander  well  remarked,  there  is  rings  of  regulated  weight  But  the  root  of  our 


beyond  all  this  a  higher  infinity — absolute  space,  I  present  weights,  coin-weights  included,  has  been 


absolute  time,  and  the  illimitable  love  and  wis-  traced  much  further  back.  Avoirdupois,  as  a 
dom,  in  whose  presence  all  things  are  equally  measure  of  ponderability,  is  believed  to  be  trace- 


zera  The  lower  infinities  are  such  os  merely  I  able  to  the  times  and  markets  of  Babylon,  and 


surpass  any  conceivable  number  ;  the  higher  arc 
such  as  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  having  in 
themsdves  no  bounds ;  and  they  become,  there¬ 
fore,  os  compared  with  the  former,  infinitely  in¬ 
finite. 

Professor  Alexander  had  become  aware  of  the 
danger  of  fallacies  arising  from  the  expectation 
of  too  perfect  a  symmetry  in  nature.  He 
would  modify  Laplace’s  nebular  hypothesis,  as  it 
related  to  our  system,  by  supposing  that  the 
center  of  the  incandescent  vortex-globe  of  sys¬ 
tem-matter  radiated  heat  more  rapidly  than  the 
circumference.  Then  the  sun  must  have  sepa¬ 
rated  first.  Mercury  next,  and  so  on  outward. 
He  traced  in  the  ratios  of  distances  and  periods 
of  revolution  of  the  planets,  a  principle  of  geo¬ 
metrical  progression  more  exactly  followed 


to  have  been  thence  transplanted  to  Gades — the 
modem  Cadiz — in  Spain,  by  colonists  from 
Tyre,  some  3,056  years  ago.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  weight  or  measure  of  value 
now  known  to  human  history.  By  it  the  Ca- 
naanitish  coins  of  silver  and  gold,  used  by  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  Hebrews  after  him,  were  probably 
valued.  The  ftc«n/y  pieces  of  silver  which  Joseph’s 
brethren  received  in  payment  for  the  lad,  was 
doubtless  a  weight  of  silver  of  twenty  ounces 
avoirdupois ;  and  coins  of  this  kind  were  the 
“  images”  or  “  gods”  which  Rachel  pilfered 
from  the  churlish  Laban.  From  Spain,  this 
weight  must  have  come  through  France,  receiv¬ 
ing  its  present  name — avoirdupois  “  to  have  the 
weight,”  as  generally  used  a  pleonastic  barbar¬ 
ism — on  the  way ;  and  it  reached  England  about 


than  Bode’s  law,  or  Pierce’s  phyllotactic  series. 
By  tlie  same  reasoning,  he  harmonized  with 
those  astronomical  facts  the  inclinations  of  the 
planets  to  their  orbits,  the  zodiacal  light  as  an 
earth-ring,  and  even  the  aurora  borealis  as  a 
nebulous  matter  floating  in  the  interplanetary 
spaces,  rather  than  as  a  mere  electrical  display 
in  the  upper  air.  All  this  would  certainly  be 
very  fine,  but  that,  unfortunately,  it  is  built  on 
a  physical  impossibility.  The  surface  of  an  in¬ 
candescent  mass  is  always  first  to  lose  its  heat ; 
the  center  parts  with  heat  most  slowly,  and  re¬ 
tains  it  longest  This  is  necessarily  so,  because 
the  radiation  of  heat  is  but  a  process  of  tenden¬ 
cy  to  equilibrium ;  and  in  this  process  heat  can 
only  Iks  allowed  to  evacuate  the  center  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  superficial  parts  have  become 
sufficiently  cooled  to  be  receptive  strata — as, 
when  the  surface  was  hot,  was  the  surrounding 
void.  Surely  it  were  better  to  leave  Laplace’s 
laurels  undisturbed  until  something  better  than 
an  inversion  of  natural  law  and  physical  fact  is 
brought  in  testimony  of  claim  to  them. 

STATISTICS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon,  Assayer  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  in  North  Carolina,  read  a  series  of 


the  year  1355,  where,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing 
like  a  metrical  system,  it  was  gladly  adopted. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  silver  penny — EasteHing,  Esterling,  or 
Sterling — should  be  of  the  weight  of  32  grains  of 
wheat  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Troy 
weight  also  came  from  the  eastern  nations,  and 
from  Troyes,  in  France,  found  its  way  into  En¬ 
gland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII,  who  availed 
himself  of  the  new  weight  to  debase  the  coin¬ 
age.  Wheat  kernels  and  silver  had  become 
the  established  measnires  for  each  other ;  the 
one  was  veryt  variable  in  weight — the  other 
was  so  in  quality,  aud  never  absolutely  pure. 
The  old  silver  penny  was  at  once  a  coin,  a 
weight,  and  a  measure ;  and  as  its  purity 
changed,  all  the  measures  and  values  ba.scd 
on  it  changed  also.  Some  of  these  pennies 
were  nearly  divided  by  a  cross  through  the 
middle,  so  "that  they  could  easily  be  broken 
into  Aajf-pennies  and  farthings  (fourth-things). 
And  thus  our  modern  moneys  had  their  origin 
in  accident  and  necessity,  at  a  time  when  “  the 
houses  in  London  were  thatched  with  straw; 
chimneys  had  not  been  built ;  coal  had  not  yet 
;  been  carried  to  the  capital ;  wheat  flour  was  not 
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in  very  common  use ;  splints  of  light  wood 
were  employed  for  tallow  candles ;  wine  might 
sometimes  be  procured  at  apothecaries’  shops  ; 
printing  was  not  invented ;  gardening  was  un¬ 
known  in  Great  Britain  ;  no  coaches  ran  ;  and 
ladies  wore  neither  pins  nor  silk  stockings.” 

With  their  British  blood  and  their  religion, 
the  colonists  to  this  country  brought  also  the 
house  coinage.  This,  about  the  same  time,  was 
reformed  under  Queen  Elizabeth — a  feat  that  is 
recorded  on  her  monuments.  Again,  Newton, 
Master  of  the  Mint  to  George  I,  acting  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  physical  forces  of  nature 
operate  uniformly,  found  the  length  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  that  should  beat  seconds,  at  London,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  this  was  adopted  as  the 
standard  yard,  while  a  cubical  mass  of  distilled 
water  of  fixed  length  became  the  unit  of  weight. 
When  the  United  States  Mint  was  established,  in 
1792,  the  Spanish  dollar  was  assumed  as  the 
standard— an  accredited,  though  not  an  actual, 
sixteenth  of  an  avoirdupois  pound.  And  we 
now  have  three  standards  in  United  States  coin¬ 
age — that  for  quantity,  from  Great  Britain  ;  that 
for  purity  or  fineness,  from  France ;  and  that 
for  proportion,  from  Spain.  Strong  reasons  ex¬ 
ist  for  the  conclusion  that  the  weight,  measures, 
and  coins  of  Europe  and  America,  at  the  present 
day,  are  but  compounds  of  “  shreds  and 
patches  ”  of  systems  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  some  former  civilization,  not  based,  how¬ 
ever,  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  principles  of 
physical  law.  Recently,  in  England,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  old  standard  yard  and  pound,  by 
the  burning  of  the  Parliament  House,  a  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
their  restoration.  They  found  in  the  existing 
copies  of  those  standards  proofs  of  defect,  and 
report  unfavorably.  They  would  do  away  with 
Troy  weight,  and  establish  a  decimal  coinage. 

Here,  however,  arises  a  serious  question.  A 
decimal  division  and  subdivision  of  measures 
and  values  is  admirable  for  the  uses  of  scientific 
men  :  for  all  the  common  processes  of  the  arts 
and  exchanges  of  valuables,  and  for  the  common 
mind,  Hi  it  cither  natural,  convenient  or  practi¬ 
cable  ?  The  most  natural  fractionals  are  doubt¬ 
less  those  in  which  the  unit  is  divided  into 
halvtt,  fourtta,  agldht,  etc.  But  the  most  natural 
limit  for  units  is,  without  question,  the  dozen; 
and  it  is  already  found  as  a  well-known  link  in 
many  of  our  measures.  There  is  much  more 
in  favor  of  counting  by  twdvet  than  by  tent ; 
among  other  things,  the  numerous  even  diviiort 
found  iu  twelve,  while  eight  is  too  small  a  limit 
in  counting,  and  sixteen  too  large.  Much  inter¬ 
est  is  excited,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 


at  the  present  time ;  and  were  not  the  hold 
of  the  popular  mind  on  sacred  abuses  so  te¬ 
nacious,  we  might  hope  that  something  wou'.d 
be  done  ;  that,  indeed,  as  ought  to  1  e,  Oi  r 
whole  system  of  couuting,  weighing,  meas 
uring  of  lengths  and  liquids,  etc.,  sho.  Id  be 
reduced  to  a  single,  consistent,  easy  syste  a,  not 
as  in  France,  on  the  basis  of  tens  and  an  tuuxu- 
rate  measurement  of  the  quarter  of  a  great  .  ircle, 
but  upon  a  basis  of  twelves,  and  some  abs4>lute, 
unchangable  measure.  Why  should  we  not 
throw  off  these  “  shreds  and  patches  ”  of  a  past 
age,  that  hang  so  loosely  about  us,  that  s<'  dis¬ 
courage,  and  dundfy,  and  cramp  the  mind  i  of 
the  young,  that  so  perplex  the  old,  and  rC'tder 
all  the  progress  of  art  and  science  slow  and  un¬ 
certain  ?  The  child,  the  accountant,  the  art!  ^an, 
the  inventor,  the  savant — each  might  save  one- 
fourth  of  his  time  as  now  devoted,  simply  by 
having  at  command  a  clear,  simple,  uuifi  vm 
system  of  figures,  applicable  alike  to  all  mi  .is- 
ures  and  values. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  like  the  plan  propotod 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Dexter  for  a  reformation  of  c  .ir 
arithmetical  tables,  because  it  is  not  radic.d 
enough.  It  is  a  repetition  of  qunckish  pro¬ 
scription  for  the  old  system ;  and  though  it  is 
capable  of  greatly  improving  that,  yet  the  lalau* 
of  substituting  a  perfect  system  would  be  no 
greater.  Mr.  Dexter  proposes  to  assume  as  e. 
standard  of  measure  an  iiwK  which  shall  be  the 
thirtieth  part  of  the  standard  yard,  to  divide 
'  most  of  the  successive  measures  of  each  kind 
I  decimally,  and  to  simplify  all  the  dificrent  meas¬ 
ures  to  agree  with  that  of  length.  Thus,  mak- 
I  ing  10  dots  1  line,  10  lines  1  inch,  10  inches  1 
'  foot,  3  feet  1  yard,  Ac.,  he  would  make  a  cubic 
'  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  63°  Fahrenheit,  an 
^  ounce  avoirdupois ;  while,  in  dry  and  liquid 
measure  alike,  100  grains  should  make  a  dram, 
I  and  100  drams  the  ounce.  Whatever  may  be 
I  said  of  recommendations  of  this  system  growing 
.  out  of  the  slight  actual  changes  it  would  n-quire, 
'  and  this  is  worthy  of  consideration,  yet  it  has 
'  the  fundamental  fault  of  the  current  method, 
I  namely,  it  is  a  hodge-podge.  It  is  not  clear, 
I  consecutive,  unmistakable  as  truth.  It  has  the 
^  elements  of  annoyance  and  loss  of  time,  in  its 
successive  tens,  followed  by  a  single  three,  or 
nine,  Ac.  For  time  is  yet  destined  to  be  found 
the  richest  estate  possible  to  man  or  woman — an 
estate  to  be  worked  in  the  way  of  rejecting 
cumbrous  excrescences  and  hinderances  from 
our  processes  of  communication  and  computa- 
,  tion,  and  in  the  way  of  utilizing  and,  in  a 
higher  sense,  transmuting  its  passing  seconds 
,more  profitably  than  mines  of  California  or 
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Golcon<1a.  And  this  is  our  assurance  of  the 
iiUiinatj  success  of  a  philosophical  system  of 
counting  and  measuring,  which,  we  propose, 
might  be  called  orthomdry,  and  of  the  philo-  | 
sophical  method  of  representing  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  by  its  actual  sounds,  which  is  known  as 
phonelict. 

To  those  who  live,  and  think,  what  subject 
can  present  a  greater  inherent  interest  than ' 
that  of  the  calculation  of  the  probabilities  of 
human  life,  and  the  laws  of  human  mortality  T 
Last  year.  Professor  McCoy’s  paper  formed  an 
admirable  contribution  to  this  subject,  and  his  | 
conclusion,  though  professing  to  be  drawn  from 
the  most  numerous  and  careful  tables  of  mor¬ 
tality,  was  still  one  calculated  to  excite  sur- . 
prise — namely,  that  there  are  no  periods  within 
the  limit  of  life  marked  by  unusually  rapid  or 
slow  mortality,  but  in  the  aggregate  one  invari-  , 
able  accession  of  deaths  and  diminution  of  life,  < 
from  the  period  of  infancy  till  the  last  centena- 1 
rian  of  a  generation  succumbs  to  dissolution, 
and  takes  his  place  beneath  the  green  sod.  The 
late  sitting  has  contributed  to  this  subject  little 
more  than  a  few  fragments,  and  some  of  these 
not  wholly  new.  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  of  Boston, 


mortuary  statistics  showed  these  two  classes  to 
be  subject  to  the  minimum  of  vitality  in  mature 
life.  Dr.  Hare  thought  the  poor,  under  their 
privations  and  excessive  toils,  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate  with  the  rich,  under  their  indolence  and 
luxury  ;  and  if  he  intended  to  designate  the 
poorest  classes,  be  was  doubtless  in  (he  right 
Relative  to  all  but  the  most  abject  and  ignorant 
poor,  however,  we  subscribe  to  Dr.  "Wynne’s 
opinion  that  their  chance  of  life  is  distinctly 
better  than  that  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  agreed 
that  philosophers,  and  men  of  quiet  reasoning, 
astronomers,  naturalists,  Ac.,  are  long-lived  ; 
while  poets,  novelists  and  men  of  excitement  are 
short-lived.  Witness  a  Humboldt  and  a  Dick 
living  to  extreme  old  ago,  while  a  Byron  and  a 
Sue  perish  before  the  midday  of  their  power. 
Professor  Pierce  had  examined  the  mortality  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  The  results 
corroborated  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Elliott ;  and 
when  the  mortality  was  compared  with  the  schol¬ 
arship,  showed  the  .further  fact  that  the  best 
scholars  were  the  longer-lived — in  other  words, 
that  dissipation  and  indolence  kill  more  men 
than  hard  study.  The  inference  is  fair,  because 
all  are  equally  exposed  to  the  other  causes  of 


found  many  of  the  tables  of  mortality  through¬ 
out  Massachusetts  very  inaccurately  kept — few 
men  can  see  that  they  are  personally  interested 
in  the  rate  and  cautes  of  the  life-ebb  ;  and  what 
with  forghum,  stockt  and  pdUics,  fewer  yet  find 
time !— but,  comparing  those  which  seemed  cor¬ 
rect  with  the  results  obtained  in  European 
countries,  he  found  that  until  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  the  vitality  of  Massachusetts  exceeded  that 
known  for  any  other  country,  while  from  nine¬ 
teen  to  forty,  the  vitality  in  England  and  Prus¬ 
sia  is  greater.  After  this  age,  the  rate  of  disso¬ 
lution  in  all  civilized  countries  was  nearly  the 


premature  death. 

The  mechanism  of  life  in  each  individual  is 
evidently  intended  to  run  only  for  a  limited 
period.  Yet,  while  the  misuse  and  forfeiture  of 
the  life-power  are  fearful  to  contemplate,  in 
lands  the  most  blessed  with  the  difl'usion  of 
knowledge  the  average  longevity  is  already 
lengthening.  There  is  no  reason  inherent  in  the 
human  constitution  why  the  span  of  each  life 
should  not  exceed  one  hundred  years.  For,  as 
Flonreus  has  shown,  vertebrate  animals  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  life  five  times  the  length  of  the  period 
of  ossification  of  the  skeleton ;  and  the  human 


same.  Why  these  results?  Why  do  the  men  of  |  skeleton  is  not  ossified  until  after  the  age  of 


the  State  most  renowned  in  the  Union  for  its  j  twenty  years. 

common  schools  and  general  enlightenment  die  The  subjects  of  geology,  ethnology,  anti  others, 
perceptibly  faster  just  in  the  full  bloom  of  life, !  we  are  compelled,  by  want  of  space,  to  postpone 


and  onward — just  when  hale  men  begin  to  live? 
We  do  not  know  the  causes :  we  do  know  <me 
of  the  causes,  for  we  have  been  there  to  see. 
Massachusetts  men.  women  and  children  eat 
bread  poisoned  with  alkalie,  to  an  extent,  we 
believe,  not  elsewhere  paralleled  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Ma^chusetts  cooks — and  in  their  wake 
cooks  of  all  parts  of  our  land — deal  out  to  the 
hungry  poison  with  sustenance.  "Why  need  this 
be?  Who  will  give  ns  bread  without  bane ? 

Butchers  and  innkeepers  have  been  much  fe¬ 
licitated  on  their  exemption  from  the  danger  of 
consumptive  disease.  They  have  their  perils. 
Mr.  Elliott  stated  that  a  careful  comparison  of  I 


the  next  number  of  the  Magazine. 

LIFE. 

Im  the  fitlliog  of  a  itar, 

Or  aa  the  Sights  of  eagles  are  ; 

Like  the  fresh  Spriog’s  gaady  hue. 

Or  silTer  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 

Like  a  wind  that  ehaies  the  flood, 

Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood— 

E’en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  at  night. 

The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies. 

The  Spring  entombed  in  Autumn  lies  ; 

The  dew ’s  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot. 

The  flight  is  past— and  man  forgot. 

Paims  Ftrrcmnt.  1A30. 
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^bitor's  Stuirio, 

Emer.son  and  Putnam. — In  Heaven,  we  are 
told,  “  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar¬ 
riage.”  But  the  great  law  of  the  created  uni¬ 
verse  everywhere  proclaims  that  “  all  things  are 
double,  one  against  another.”  While,  therefore, 
we  remain  this  side  of  Heaven,  we  may  expect 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  to  be  a  frequent  and 
even  constant  occurrence.  And  why  should  not 
magazines  marry  os  well  as  men  and  women  ? 
Every  thing  in  the  boundless  universe  has  its 
like  and  its  opposite  ;  not  a  plant,  flower,  tree, 
not  an  insect  inflnitcly  minute,  not  a  planet  or 
sun  revolving  in  infinite  space,  but  proclaims 
the  universal  law,  “  All  things  are  double,  one 
against  another.” 

To  come  at  once  to  the  application,  Emerson’s 
Magazine  and  “  Putnam’s  Monthly  ”  have  been 
wedded.  If  the  announcement  may  strike  the 
reader  with  a  little  surprise,  we  trust  the  accom¬ 
panying  emotion  will  be  pleasure ;  for  all 
changes  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  pure 
laws  of  nature  lead  to  perfection.  We  trust,  and 
believe,  the  readers  of  both  magazines  will  find 
an  increased  interest  and  value  in  the  combined 
work.  As  in  ordinary  marriages  the  bride  is 
taken  home  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  in 
the  present  instance  “  Putnam  ”  may  appro¬ 
priately  be  styled  the  bride ;  for  she  has  re- 
movi>d,  with  all  her  goods,  and  chattels,  and  out¬ 
fits,  to  the  house  of  “  Emerson.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  orange  blossoms  in  “  Our  Window,” 
fresh  plucked  by  the  fingers  of  Putnam,  show  not 
ungracefully  in  the  lattice  of  Emerson.  We  arc 
sure  our  readers  will  inhale  their  aromas  with  a 
sympathetic  interest,  for,  while  they  may  wear 
the  appearance  of  exotics  to  the  readers  of  Emer¬ 
son,  to  those  of  Putnam  they  will  surely  seem 
“  to  the  manor  born.” 

We  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  look  upon  this 
union  of  Emerson  and  Putnam  as  a  thing 
brought  about  by  any  necessity  which  might 
cast  a  “  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  ”  of  either 
house.  On  the  contrary,  Emerson  was  never 
more  prosperous — never  promised  more  for  the 
future.  Our  subscribers  count  from  every  part 
of  our  goodly  heritage — from  Maine  to  Texas, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including  the 
“  isles  of  the  sea.”  We  could  say  no  less  than 
this,  in  order  to  show  that  “  Emerson  ”  is  thrifty 
and  above-board,  and  no  fortune-hunter,  and 
keeps  his  own  Independence ;  and,  married  or 
single,  will  hold  to  his  integrity,  and  will  treat 
the  large  family  into  which  he  has  just  married 
with  that  courtesy  befitting  a  true  gentleman. 


“  Putnam,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  beggarly 
bride.  She  did  not  “  marry  for  a  support.”  She 
was  of  age,  and,  married  or  single,  could  sup¬ 
port  herself. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  Putnam  stood, 
hat  in  hand,  at  the  portal  of  the  public,  and  in 
a  speech  not  a  little  confident  in  tone,  but  a 
seemly  and  worthy  utterance,  from  which  the 
following  words  arrested  us  as  most  noteworthy, 
being  the  opinions  of  “  Emerson,”  said : 

“  The  genius  of  the  old  world  is  affluent ;  we 
owe  much  to  it,  and  hope  to  owe  more.  But 
we  have  no  less  faith  in  the  opulence  of  our 
own  resources.”  •  •  * 

“To  an  American  eye,  life  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  offers  more  and  more  interesting  as¬ 
pects,  than  life  in  London  or  Paris.  Or,  again, 
life  in  London  and  Paris  is  more  interesting  and 
intelligible  to  an  American  when  reported  by 
an  American,  than  by  the  men  of  any  other 
country.  •  •  We  understand  his  impressions 
and  estimates,  because  they  are  made  by  a 
standard  common  to  ourselves.” 

Then  it  goes  on  to  promise  that  “  poets,  wits, 
philosophers,  critics,  artists,  "and  men  of  erudi¬ 
tion  and  science,”  will  be  represented  in  its 
pages. 

In  reading  all  this,  one  cannot  resist  a  tender 
sympathy  for  Putnam,  so  full  of  promise  at  the 
outset.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  redeem  much,  very 
much,  herein  promised. 

A  magazine,  however  many  editors  may  be 
associated  therewith,  must  of  necessity  be  under 
the  guidance  of  one  directing  head,  or  it  will 
fall  into  a  perfect  Babeldom  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions.  We  apprehend  that  the  failure  of  our 
Magazine  literature  may  often  be  imputed  to 
this  lack  of  centralizing  interests. 

This  principal  head  must  by  no  means  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  whole  world  revolves  around  his 
small  circle  of  a  brain ;  he  must  not  imagine 
that  the  magazine  which  he  conducts,  and  which 
may  speak  to  an  audience  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  is  brought  into  existence  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  represent  his  prejudices  and  predi¬ 
lections.  If  he  is  large  and  objective  in  mind, 
he  may  safely  trust  his  own  opinions ;  and  if  a 
person  of  ideas,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  express  them,  honestly  and  boldly,  leaving 
the  privilege  of  dissent  in  the  generous  mind  of 
the  public  ;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  repugnant 
to  a  clear-minded  man,  it  must  be  that  miserable 
state  of  “being  all  things  to  all  men,”  without 
the  sacred  and  redeeming  motive  of  the  great 
apostle. 

I  We  believe  a  magazine  should  be  outspoken 
I  Emerson  has  always  claimed  this  right.  It 
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cbolluuguH,  also,  tlie  distient  of  its  readen.  It 
desires  them  to  write  their  protest  to  the  editor, 
and  they  shall  be  heard  and  answered.  We 
think  it  unwise  for  any  class  of  persons  to  refuse 
hearing  and  reading  what  can  be  said  for  and 
against  all  subjects  whatever.  For  ourselves, 
we  confess  we  hold  so  tenaciously  to  our  own 
opinions,  and  feel  that  we  see  all  truths  so 
clearly  to  which  we  give  an  assenting  sanction, 
that  we  rather  like  to  have  our  points  assailed, 
in  order  to  justify  a  more  triumphant  voice  in 
their  favor.  We  are  no  noisy  declaimer,  or 
egotistic  volunteer  of  our  own  enlightenment. 
We  do  not  hold  Emerson  as  in  a  state  of  be- 
leaguemcut,  that  we,  the  editors,  may  find  ex¬ 
cuse  for  rattling  shot  about  the  ears  of  our 
readers ;  we  do  not  sit,  cudgel  in  hand,  ready 
to  give  battle  monthly,  from  the  pure  love  of 
fight ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  placable  and 
peaceful  in  our  proclivities,  being,  we  trust,  so 
far  well  bred  that  wo  can  sympathize  with  the 
best  courtesy  of  the  knights  of  the  olden  time, 
and  yet  not  so  “  gentle-bred  ”  that  we  may  be 
likened  to  a  dahlia  with  all  the  crimpings  of  its 
petals  ironed  out  Despite  this,  we  confess,  in 
the  one  aspect  of  solid  earnestness,  we  could 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  pat  the  stout  Paddy  upon 
the  shoulder,  who,  feeling  himself  oppressed 
with  unused  power,  swung  his  shillaly  aloft  and 
went  to  the  cross  roads,  determined  to  find  an 
antagonist,  saying,  “  I  am  dry-molded  for  lack 
of  a  bating.”  Nevertheless,  we  “  roar  you  like 
a  sucking  dove,”  in  our  editorial  vocation. 

For  five  long  years,  Putnam  has  been  weav¬ 
ing  fair  chaplets  for  its  readers.  We  trust  those 
whose  hands  have  been  thus  delicately  and 
pleasantly  employed  in  beautifying  the  fair 
maiden  will  not  now  forsake  the  bride. 

Mr.  George  P.  Putnam,  the  well-known  pub¬ 
lisher,  a  man  of  taste  and  enterprise,  wishing 
well  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  started  the 
“  Monthly,”  as  we  have  seen,  and,  in  justice  to 
him,  we  should  say  that  he  gave  it  an  hon¬ 
orable  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  And, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Putnam,  we  should  also 
say  here,  that  since  he  sold  the  magazine  to 
Messrs.  Dix  &  Edwards,  some  time  in  1855,  he  has 
had  no  control  over  it,  cither  in  its  financial  or 
literary  concerns. 

We  feel  it  a  special  duty  to  make  this  last  re¬ 
mark,  as  the  magazine  has  continued,  and  still 
continues,  to  wear  the  personal  name  of  its 
worthy  originator,  and  may,  therefore,  lead  some 
portion  of  the  reading  public  to  consider  Mr. 
Putnam  in  some  way  still  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Putnam  received  a  handsome  pecuniary 


return,  as  well  as  much  honor,  for  his  magazine 
enterprise  ;  for  it  paid  him  a  liberal  profit  while 
he  published  it,  and  when  he  transferred  it  to 
other  hands,  he  received  eleven  thousand  dollars 
for  its  sale.  At  the  time  the  magazine  was  sold 
to  the  present  proprietors,  it  was  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  ever  before — having 
doubled  its  circulation  in  the  past  three  months. 

We  believe  the  readers  of  “  Putnam  ”  will  not 
be  displeased  at  this  new  relation  with  Emerson  ; 
a  robust,  sensible,  and  companionable  personage, 
we  promise  he  will  be  found.  He  has  points,  it 
is  true,  not  unsalient,  for  though  he  likes  the 
cut  diamond,  he  likes  it  in  the  rough,  also,  and 
I  despises  “  California  diamonds,”  like  all  other 
'  shams.  He  has  a  trick  of  preferring  his  own 
country  to  any  other  in  the  world.  He  believes 
we  are  the  greatest  nation  that  ever  was,  or 
that  ever  will  be — and  the  little  republic  of  an 
I  American  village,  with  its  public  schools,  and 
school  committees,  its 

“  Church  that  topa  the  neighboring  hill,” 
the  pastor  and  deacons  being  elected  by  the 
congregation,  and  said  village,  roystoring  in 
the  pomp  of  militia  trainings,  selectmen  elec¬ 
tions,  and  effervescing  every  four  years  in  presi¬ 
dential  tickets,  stump-orators,  and  lecturers  upon 
all  sides  of  the  question,  he  regards  as  a  perfect 
little  empire  of  bustle  and  noises  all  coming 
from  the  people  themselves ;  and  he  considers 
such  a  sight  worth  more  than  all  the  despotisms 
that  have  existed  from  Sesostris  to  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  all  the  republics  from  that  of 
Greece  to  the  eagle-nest  of  San  Marino. 

The  readers  of  •'  Emerson”  are  so  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  honest  and  manly  bearing,  that  they 
will  not  mistake  him,  though  he  dons  now  a 
new  dress  and  bears  a  new  escutcheon.  He  will 
put  on  no  airs  upon  this  “  momentous  occasion.” 
He  is  well-poised,  notwithstanding  the  honey¬ 
moon.  He  will  go  on  much  in  the  old  style ; 
for,  after  all,  bachelors  do  not  change  much  by 
marriage,  unless  caught  too  young,  when  they 
I  are  apt  to  become  “  spoonies.”  “  Emerson  ”  la 
!  young,  it  is  true,  but  not  enough  so  to  be 
’  troubled  with  “  youngnesa”  He  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  on  several  occasions  so  outgrew  his 
tailoring  that  it  has  been  a  little  difficult  to 
;  keep  up  with  his  length  of  limb.  However,  he 
is  of  goodly  size  at  present,  and  assumes  pro¬ 
portion,  and  not  the  less  elegance,  and  prom- 
^  ises  to  be  right  handsome  and  wholesome  in  his 
career. 

Thus,  “  grave  and  reverend  seigniors,”  that  is, 
I  readers  of  Emerson  and  Putnam,  we  have  given 
j  you  our  Othello  apology,  “  the  head  and  front 
1  of  our  offending,”  in  this  our  new  relation.  Wo 
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have  not  attempted  any  line  UourisheB,  and  we 
dare  not  make  promUcs — honest  people  are 
chary  of  the  like  ;  but  we  hope  to  so  adjustour- 
Bclves  to  our  position  that  publisher  and  reader 
will  be  the  better  for  the  union  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  We  hope  also  to  do  our  devoir  to  the 
world,  and  help  it  on  “  in  the  way  it  sliould  go,” 
for  we  think  meanly  of  that  course  which  does 
not  advance  human  good. 

Letters  and  Editors.— Letters  would  be  the 
most  delightful  things  in  the  world,  were  there 
not  the  contingent  reply  to  stare  one  in  the  face, 
much  abating  the  delight  Some  of  our  friends 
talk  but  indifferently,  yet  write  delicious  letters. 
The  sight  of  a  friend,  so  far  from  magnetizing 
him  into  eloquence,  has  the  effect  to  paralyze  his 
tongue  to  a  most  melancholy  degree  ;  and  we 
wish,  but  in  vain,  he  had  been 

**  Born  to  npeech— 

Born  blest  heir  to  half  bis  mother’s  tongue.” 

What  a  life  such  persons  might  lead ! — chaste 
as  the  icicle  upon  Dian’s  temple,  pure  as  the 
liquid  in  the  heart  of  the  crystal,  fair  as  the 
pearl  in  the  depths  of  the  fathomless  sea,  bright 
as  a  peri  at  the  gates  of  Paradise — they  need 
never  be  seen ;  “  dumb  nightingales,”  choked  in 
their  own  melody,  they  might  warm  and  inspire 
us,  who  beaathe  burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
with  their  cool,  lovely  utterances,  as  did  Egeria 
looking  from  her  cave  upon  the  enraptured 
Numa. 

Lovely  women  are  sometimes  sweet  lamators 
by  the  winged  Mercury,  and  yet  write  as  if  an 
angel  had  nibbed  their  pen  fresh  from  the  wing 
of  “  Raphael,  the  sociable  angel.”  Such  should 
close  their  ruby  lips,  and  look  unutterable 
things ;  but  on  velvet  and  “  crown-laid,”  rich 
as  the  leaf  of  the  magnolia,  utter  their  heavenly 
inspirations.  For  ourselves,  we  must  not  speak  ; 
one  should  be  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute,  or  the 
one  essential  grace  of  social  life  is  wanting. 

An  editor  talks  to  so  many,  can  he  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  always  talk  well  ? — and  yet  his  readers 
have  a  right  to  demand  it.  They  have  a  right  to 
“Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum 
they  have  a  right  to  preludes  worthy  of  cathe¬ 
dral  hymns ;  they  have  a  right  to  the  aromas  of 
woods,  and  the  fair  sweetness  of 
“  Violets  dim, 

Tet  lovely  as  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes 
they  have  a  right  to  the  flash  of  thought,  quick 
as  the  contact  of  flint  and  steel — to  deep  and  holy 
utterance  befitting  the  ear  of  saintly  nun,  of  dis¬ 
creet  matron,  and  brown-eyed  childhood — to 
great  thoughts,  such  as  expand  the  heart  and 
lift  the  brow  to  God  and  the  angels. 


Sooth  to  say,  an  editor  should  be  a  right 
goodly  spoken  man,  as  he  sits  in  the  presence  of 
his  hundred  thousand  readers,  and  has  a  word 
to  say  to  each,  and  feels  the  answering  pulse  of 
the  dear,  great  audience,  who  look  to  him  to 
open  his  mouth  in  dark  sayings,  and  wise,  beau¬ 
tiful  parables. 

An  editor  must  tall:|  it  is  not  the  time,  in 
this  latter  half  of  the  nine'.ocnth  century,  when 
the  eyes  of  all  men  and  women  r.re  looking  for 
the  heavens  to  be  opened  and  a  :.reat  light  to 
appear,  even  as  if  a  second  advent  were  at  hand, 
for  the  editor,  who  is  truly  the  [jeat  man  of  tha 
times,  to  sit  and  concoct  paragraphs,  and  write 
columns  of  dull,  well-turned  periods ;  he  must 
talk — talk  with  his  readers,  till  they  shall  say, 
“  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  r.s  while  he 
talked  with  us  by  the  way  I” 

It  follows,  then,  that  an  editor  is  a  poor  let¬ 
ter  writer — he  must  yield  the  graces  oi  the  pen 
to  the  urgencies  of  the  tongue ;  for  wj  assure 
our  readers,  each  and  all,  that  we  see  the::!  face 
to  face,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  and  no  more  think  of 
pen  and  paper  while  we  sit  conversing  wi.j 
them,  than  we  should  think  of  asking  about  the 
time  on  the  dial  while  we  took  sweet  counsel 
with  a  cherished  friend. 

If  we  were  a  good  letter-writer,  which  we  are 
not,  we  would  not  leave  a  friend  month  after 
month  without  a  word  of  remembrance,  simply 
because  the  last  letter  had  been  unanswered  ;  no, 
indeed,  w^  should  vie  with  Cleopatra’s  messen¬ 
gers,  and  cry, 

“  Whack  birn  that  day. 

Which  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 

Shall  die  a  beggar.  Ink  and  paper,  Clarissa.” 

for  we  would  send  our  missals,  our  biUet-doux, 
our  notes,  our  letters,  in  such  hot  haste,  that 
reply  would  but  knock  our  own  mes.senger8  in 
the  head.  This  quid  pro  quo,  is  the  very  iceberg 
freezing  up  the  veins  of  friendliness. 

We  have  a  passion — it  is  ourjwsa^asslon — for 
receiving  letters  ;  we  cannnojTan.swXr  them  ;  we 
halt  too  long  in  the  reading,  and  tlius'  occasion 
goes  by.  We  roll  every  word,  like  a  sweet  mor¬ 
sel  under  our  tongue,  and  thus  in  the  hyblien 
banquet  forget  to  pass  the  salt,^  We  treat  a  let¬ 
ter  most  reverently — ^we  would  sliame  to  break 
the  seal  in  the  presence  of  observing  eyes  ;  we 
would  not  read  the  tokens  of  another  heart 
while  unsympathetic  eyes  watched  how  our  own 
sent  the  blood  tingling  to  the  cheek,  or  called  it 
home  to  the  citadel,  hoarding  its  pulses,  and 
leaving  the  cheek  like  the  “  wraith  primrose,” 
or  the  blanched  lily;  they  wondering  all  the 
time  “  whether  the  news  was  good,'”  as  if  let¬ 
ters  were  only  to  report  facts. 
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We  have  seen  peraooe  tear  open  a  letter  with 
inconsiderate  haste,  and  devour  its  contents 
with  a  look  of  animal  eagerness,  which  has  led 
os  to  whisper,  in  oar  sorrowful  reisrehension, 

“  FooU  ruih  in  whar*  Migeb  tar  to  tread 
for  a  letter,  Desh  from  the  sonl  of  a  friend,  is, 
in  ellhct,  his  angel,  the  angel  of  his  spirit,  knock¬ 
ing  reverentlj  at  the  door  of  onr  own  heart,  and 
appealing  to  ns  in  that  tenderness  of  utterance  ' 
delineated  in  the  Canticles  as — 

“  Open  to  me,  mj  sister,  mj  lore,  my  dove, 

My  undeBled  ;  for  my  head  is  filled 

With  dew,  and  my  taka  with  the  drops  of  the  night.” 

Never  was  letter  more  elegantly  superscribed. 
It  is  likely  that  Solomon  thus  appealed  to  the 
beautiAil  Queen  of  Sheba,  inclosing  his  missive 
in  a  casket  of  sandal-wood.  The  whitest  of  pa¬ 
pyrus,  ornamented  with  a  device  of  the  lotus 
upholding  the  mystic  apple,  conveyed  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  royal  friend.  There  were  no  post- 
oflSces  in  Jewry  at  that  time,  and  a  handsome 
Ethiopian  page  carried  the  casket  upon  a  purple 
cushion  with  tassels  of  amber. 

An  editor  is  not  supposed  to  have  either  senti¬ 
ment  or  imagination  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  if  he  should  please  his  fancy  with  dreams  of 
letters  in  every  shape,  flrom  one  written  in  flow¬ 
ers  and  bound  with  talismanic  fillet,  to  the 
homeliest  attempt  of  a  letter,  looking  a  goblin 
brownie,  with  its  yellow  paper  and  zigzag  cross¬ 
bars. 

We  ourself  being,  as  we  have  hinted,  disquali¬ 
fied  from  writing  letters,  we  have  learned  a  deli¬ 
cate  treatment  of  them.  We  look  at  the  little 
white  casket,  with  its  cabalistic  superscription. 
We  please  ourself  with  calling  it  an  angeL  (The 
editor  of  the  Independent  has  said  that  angel 
should  be  translated  spy,  which  detracts  greatly 
from  the  sentiment  of  religion,  and  robs  much 
in  the  Bible  of  its  signiflcancy.)  We  touch  the 
white  wings  softly,  and  learn  the  import  of  its 
coming,  reverently,  without  breaking  the  seal. 
We  have  carried  a  letter  in  this  way  saci-edly  for 
many  days,  imbibing  its  contents  by  an  iuward 
sense  sweeter  than  the  light  of  the  eye  or  the 
framing  of  any  words.  If  we  are  a  poor  writer, 
it  will  be  seen  we  arc  no  contemptible  recip¬ 
ient 

We  once  received  a  letter  which  we  held 
clasped  in  the  hands  till  they  tingled  with  a 
^harp  pain.  We  knew  what  awaited  ug.  We 
knew  that  our  delinquencies  called  for  repri¬ 
mands,  and  we  saw  in  the  mind’s  eye,  and  felt 
in  the  prick  of  our  cars,  how  Jennie’s  eyes 
flashed,  and  how  her  pen  (it  pattered  a  trifle) 
gaUoped  over  the  paper,  and  set  down  with  a 
keen  touch  words  which  it  were  useless  to  speak ; ! 
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and  so  her  hand  ran  on,  while  her  lips  were  bar- 
racadoed.  Since  that  tisoe  we  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  publish,  as  occaiuoa  required,  this  inflrai- 
ity  of  ours ;  and  we  say  it  here  in  all  humility, 
that  the  correspondents  of  “  Emerson”  may  bear 
with  ns,  and  convict  ns  of  dullness  if  they  will, 
but  not  of  contumely. 


I  Buns  W.  Gbibwold. — The  earthly  career  of 
this  man  has  terminated,  and,  as  public  jooi^ 
nalists,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  of  one  who  has  been  more  widely 
associated  with  the  literature  of  the  country, 
and  with  literary  persons,  than  any  one  left  to 
us.  We  shall  say  little  of  the  experience  of  Mr 
Griswold,  punful  as  it  was,  and  as  full  of  sor¬ 
row  to  himself  as  to  others.  “  Tread  lightly 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead,”  is  a  humane  and 
Christian-like  proverb.  Creatures  of  harmony 
are  not  often  bom  into  the  world.  I^to  was 
the  gift  of  the  ages,  Christ  of  the  eternities  ;  and 
as  yet  the  earth  is  burdened  with  discordant 
children  who  see  wisdom  and  goodness  as 
“  through  a  glass  darkly.”  No  one  is  evil  with¬ 
out  knowing  pain ;  no  one  is  weak  without  the 
pangs  of  weakness. 

That  Rufus  W.  Griswold  was  a  weak  and  ill- 
judging  man,  no  one  will  deny.  As  a  man, 
there  was  much  in  him  to  regret ;  but  those 
who  knew  something  of  his  last  lonely  years, 
his  bed  of  solitary  and  uncheered  suflfering, 
will  feel  for  him  only  pity,  as  one  who  was 
made  to  atone  deeply  for  all  the  mistakes  of  his 
life.  He  left  three  children,  %nd  we  much  doubt 
if  either  of  them  were  with  him  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments. 

As  a  literary  man,  we  will  now  speak  of  him. 
At  the  time  that  Rufus  W.  Griswold  commenced 
his  compilations  of  the  “  Authors  of  America,” 
which  he  continued  in  various  ways  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  nearly  twenty  years,  our  writers  were 
comparatively  little  known  at  home  or  abroad. 
Old  models  were  so  much  in  vogue  that  a  troly 
home  and  original  product  stood  little  chanoe  of 
recognition.  The  country  had  not  recovered, 
nor  has  it  yet  recovered,  from  the  colonial  taint ; 
we  were  not  prepared  to  honor  what  was  indig¬ 
enous  ;  the  resources  of  the  people  had  been 
exhausted  in  the  straggle  for  our  independence. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  comparative  repose, 
in  which  the  commoeial,  agricultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  capabilities  of  our  institutions  began  to 
develop  themselves,  and  we  were  once  more 
I  thrown  back  by  the  aggressions  of  England, 
which  produced  the  war  of  1812. 

Our  successes  then  threw  the  people  into  eo- 
i !  stosics  of  self-laudation.  Twice  had  we,  poor 
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and  few  in  numbers  as  we  were,  rebuked  the 
pride  of  the  haughtiest  nation  upon  earth.  Our  | 
literature  necessarily  became  of  the  political  and  ^ 
patriotic  stamp.  Now  and  then,  a  man  or  worn- . 
an,  of  8.^  large  a  life  and  of  such  carefulness  of 
aim  that  he  shot  upon  the  wing,  produced  a  book 
or  a  poem,  to  be  read  only  by  the  few — an  offers 
ing  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  showing  how  very 
vital  we  are  as  a  nation  ;  but  our  envious  foes,  | 
without  sympathy  for  our  struggles,  without 
charity  for  our  poverty,  and  without  knowledge 
of  the  far-spreading  intelligence  of  the  growing  ' 
masses,  asked  tauntingly,  “  Who  reads  an  Ameri¬ 
can  book  T” 

We  wish  to  Gk>d  Americans  wrote  less,  and  ' 
did  more  work  which  should  overwrite  the  ages  ' 
with  national  deeds  of  justice  and  enlightenment 
better  than  any  musty  tomes  or  sounding  hymns, 
and  which  should  be  as  palpable  books  as  any  ‘ 
preserved  by  the  hands  of  the  typographer.  ' 
Jesus  wrote  no  books,  and  yet  “  never  man 
spake  as  this  man  and  the  simple  writing, 
when  “  he  stooped  down  and  wrote  with  his 
finger  upon  the  ground,”  conveyed  a  diviner 
lesMn  of  human  charity  than  any  record  en¬ 
graved  upon  marble. 

Prior  to  the  researches  of  Griswold,  our  peo¬ 
ple  were  unacquainted  with  the  richness  of  ma¬ 
terial  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  through 
the  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  learned  pro¬ 
fessors  of  our  colleges  were  often  men  of  no 
mean  genius,  and  did  not  fail  to  enthuse  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  with  a  love  for  literature 
and  art — which  found  expression,  here  and  there, 
as  opportunity  afforded.  Hence,  there  were 
some  few  names  that  had  become  household 
through  the  newspapers,  which  gave  a  corner  to 
the  poets  always.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  consolidate  our  literature,  but  with 
little  success.  Kettell’s  “  Lives  of  the  Poets”  was 
probably  the  best,  till  Mr.  Griswold  astonished 
the  country  his  “  Poets  of  America,”  reveal¬ 
ing  to  them  a  treasury  of  rare  and  unknown 
beauty. 

Instantly  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
minds  of  thinkers,  readers  and  writers,  and  we 
saw  at  once  that  a  world  of  power  was  opening 
to  the  oounby  through  the  ennobling  and  har¬ 
monizing  influences  of  art  Here  was  a  collection 
of  persons,  comparatively  little  known,  whose 
souls  were  replete  with  delicate  conceptions, 
which  bad  found  expressioa  through  the  har¬ 
monies  of  verse.  We  learned  to  know,  and  to 
love  and  honor  our  prophets  as  we  should.  We 
learned  a  reverence  for  the  divine  art,  the  truest 
expresrion  of  the  aH-beautiful  afforded  to  earth  ; 
and  though  the  work  unquestionably  stimulated 


into  existence  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  weakly,  pre¬ 
cocious  plants,  it  did  people  and  country  good. 
That  the  work  was  faulty,  none  will  deny. 
Many  names  enjoy,  through  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Griswold,  a  popularity  which  time  will  fail  to 
indorse ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was  well  and  gener¬ 
ously  done ;  and  the  numerous  works  of  the 
kind  which  followed — most  of  them  mere  re¬ 
sumes  of  those  of  Dr.  Griswold — attest  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  popularity  of 
a  subject  made  so  by  his  efforts  alone. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him,  as 
Americans,  for  what  he  did  for  literature.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  researches,  and  sought  for 
the  beauties  of  an  author  with  as  much  avidity 
as  critics  of  leas  fineness  of  intuition  look  for 
faults.  That  his  judgment  was  not  always  to  be 
trusted,  is  not  much  to  say  of  one  who  did  so 
‘  much  that  was  trustworthy.  That  he  was  ca¬ 
pricious,  and  allowed  his  personal  predilections 
and  prejudices  to  sway  him,  is  most  true,  for  he 
I  had  the  whims  of  a  woman  coupled  with  a  cer- 
'  tain  spleen  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal ; 

'  yet  was  he  weakly  placable,  and  could  be  di- 
i  verted  from  some  piece  of  mischief  or  malice 
by  an  appeal  to  his  generosity — by  some  expres- 
I  sion  of  wit  or  outbreak  of  indignation.  Had  he 
I  lived  in  England,  for  instance,  whore  the  child 
'  of  genius  is  received,  with  all  his  faults  and  in- 
'  firmities,  simply  and  kindly  as  the  bearer  of 
I  sacred  vessels,  Mr.  Griswold  would  have  found 
]  his  career  one  of  more  kindness  and  sympathy. 

1  In  onr  own  country,  we  exact  yeoman  service 
;  of  all,  and  we  have  little  pity  for  the  shortcom- 
I  ings  of  the  gifted.  We  have  poetry  on  a  vast 
j  scale,  but  we  do  not  like  that  it  should  leave  the 
I  world  much  behind  it ;  and  hence  we  should  be 
;  quite  sure  to  tackle  the  heavenly-winged  Pegasus 
i  to  the  plow,  and  compel  him  to  the  furrow  with 
‘  the  commonest  dog  of  the  team. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  in  the  habit  of  going  about 
with  bits  of  criticism  in  his  pocket,  and  scraps 
!  of  poetry  which  he  had  picked  up  ;  and  these  he 
would  read  and  comment  upon.  He  had  the 
laugh  of  a  child,  and  was  strangely  unable  to  see 
the  world  as  an  arena  for  forms,  ceremonies  and 
proprieties  ;  hence  his  freakishness,  and  mistakes 
and  errors  bad  always  something  incomplete  and 
childish  about  them.  He  should  have  been  shut 
in  a  library,  with  some  protective  spirit  to  di¬ 
rect  him,  Ibr  he  could  not  understand  the  world, 
nor  how  it  should  be  met ;  hence,  some  few 
loved  this  man  with  a  deep  and  abiding  love, 
which  tells  of  much  that  was  noble  and  beauti¬ 
ful  within  him — others  pursued  him  with  hatred 
and  malice,  which  shows  that  his  sphere  was  one 
of  power  in  some  way ;  and  in  all  this,  the  man 
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WM  utterly  ignorant  of  bimsclf,  and  of  what  the 
world  had  a  right  to  demand  of  him.  I 

Charijm  Swain. — The  readers  of  “  Emerson  ”  I 
will  remember  that  our  June  number  contained  a  ! 
critique  upon  the  poems  of  Charles  Swain,  Man-  ' 
cheater,  England,  published  by  Whittemore,  ! 
Niles  &  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  This  notice  we  re¬ 
garded  as  no  more  than  a  matter  of  justice  to  an  ' 
author  whose  simple,  wholesome  lyrics  so  often  | 
enliven  the  home  circle,  when  the  heart  demands 
an  expression  of  those  every-day  litanies,  through  I 
which  the  hearth-stone  becomes  an  altar-place  of  j 
praise  to  the  Father  of  love.  It  is  the  part  of  { 
duty,  no  less  than  delight,  to  give  praise  to  the  | 
worshipful,  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ;  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  not  entitled  to  any  thanks — still,  a 
grateful  response  goes  to  our  heart 
Since  the  appearance  of  our  article,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Swain,  written  with  that  candor  which 
best  befits  the  true  man  and  true  poet,  expresses 
pleasantly  a  recognition  of  the  courtesy.  Mr. 
Swain  published  a  poem  many  years  ago,  in 
what  he  calls  his  “  younger  and  more  ambitious 
days,”  entitled  “  The  Mind,”  which  we  hope 
the  publishers  will  present  to  American  readers. 
Southey  and  Montgomery  have  been  the  fast 
friends  of  the  author,  which  is  no  small  praise. 

“  The  Mind  ”  passed  through  several  editions  in 
England,  and  was  illustrated. 

We  do  not  like  that  Charles  Swain  should 
speak  of  himself  os  less  young  or  less  ambitious 
than  in  former  days.  The  morning  bright  Apol¬ 
lo  is  always  crowned  with  the  dew  of  youth  ;  the 
heavenly  lyre  has  hung  in  the  heavens  ever 
since  “  the  morning  stars  sang  together^’  and 
the  “  sons  of  God,”  lifted  by  the  ecstatic  melody 
of  revolving  spheres,  “  shouted  for  joy ;”  and 
yet  there  is  no  decay  of  its  bright  effulgence ; 
nightly  do  its  golden  strings  vibrate  to  the  touch 
of  far-off  worlds  on  their  bright,  harmonious 
rounds ;  and  thus  should  the  poet  renew  his 
youth  like  the  eagle,  and  reject  the  fingerings 
of  time. 

**  Ambition, 

Tliat  best  infirmitjr  of  noble  mindi,” 

is  too  often  confounded  with  that  poor,  splccny 
vanity  and  selflsm  which  makes  a  man  heedless 
of  God  and  duty  ;  but  a  mind  divested  of  this 
true,  noble  aspiration,  becomes  ntterly  mean  and 
commonplace.  We  would  say  to  our  poets,  each 
and  all,  sing  in  your  degree;  it  may  be  that 
you  are  not  nightingales,  nor  larks,  nor  far- 
sounding  eagles ;  yet  sing,  nevertheless,  for 
even  the  chirp  of  the  sparrow  cheers  the  cottage- 
door,  where,  it  may  be,  the  care-burdened  heart 
and  toilsome  hands  are  too  weary  to  listen  to 


the  bird  “  that  sings  darkling,”  or  too  depressed 
to  mount  upward  with  the  lark. 

We  like  the  letter  of  Charles  Swain;  and, 
were  it  not  an  implied  breach  of  tmst,  would 
give  it  entire  to  our  readers.  He  says  he  “  de¬ 
sires  to  stand  well  with  American  readers,  both 
here  and  hereafter.”  It  is  well  said,  for  there 
is  now  no  question  that  an  American  audience 
is  the  most  dedrable,  to  any  man  who  has  any 
form  of  utterance,  of  any  nation  npon  earth. 
Reception  does  not  go  by  favoritism  here. 
To  be  heard,  a  man  must  have  something  to 
say ;  to  be  felt,  he  must  have  touched  a  true 
human  chord ;  for  so  many  are  tugging  at  the 
public  pulse  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  man  should 
be  felt  at  alL  But  we  are  a  live  people ;  every 
avenue  of  existence  is  fiooded  with  vitality 
among  us,  and  we  can  afford  to  magnetize 
the  exhausted  energies  of  the  old  world.  Our 
faults  are  the  faults  of  youth  and  aspiration,  not 
those  of  old  age  and  vice ;  and  if  we  boast,  we 
do  well  even,  for  it  would  be  shame  to  us  not  to 
know  our  worthiness,  and  argue  an  altogether 
dullness  of  sight 

Besides  the  manly  letter  of  Charles  Swain,  for 
which  we  give  him  thanks,  be  sends  us  an  orig¬ 
inal  poem,  “  The  Vicar’s  Blind  Daughter,”  with 
which  we  are  proud  to  grace  our  columns. 

We  find  it  pleasant  thus  to  stretch  our  hands 
across  the  water,  and  greet  the  young  poet  The 
new  telegraph  will  soon  bring  us  nearer,  and  we 
may  sit  in  our  sanctum  and  hear  the  perpetual 
roar  of  Broadway — so  crowded  and  yet  so  soli¬ 
tary,  so  full  and  yet  so  empty,  so  noisy  and  yet 
so  silent — for  where  the  heart  is  in  a  work,  as  is 
the  editor  of  “  Emerson”  in  his,  the  outside  world 
can  neither  disturb  nor  annoy ;  and  so  it  will 
happen  that  we  shall  almost  bear  the  beating  of 
English  hearts  when  this  girdle  is  put  round  the 
world  in  forty  minutes,  and  Charles  Swain  will 
not  note  the  myriad  of  Manchester  spindles  any 
more  than  we  the  noise  of  Broadway,  and  there 
will  be  only  two  kindly  human  beings  talking 
together,  brought  so  near  the  one  to  the  other, 
by  this  magnetic  girdle,  that  time  and  space  are 
annihilated.  Surely  we  shall  now  cease  to  won¬ 
der  that  the  babe  who  died  years  ago,  but  has 
never  been  lost  to  the  mother’s  eye,  should  come 
from  supernal  spheres,  joyous  and  beautiful,  to 
touch  her  cheek  with  kisses.  This  telegraph 
makes  all  the  miracles  of  our  existeuce  wear  the 
aspect  of  simple,  naturally-to-be-expected  facts. 

THE  VICAR’S  BUND  DAUGHTER. 

BT  COABIM  SWAIN. 

I/MM,  7«t  Bsrer  fesUng  tonaly, 

For  hor  AftiHt  p««<ae  can  win ; 

Iliad  ibo  is,  t>at  datfcoM*  onlj 
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Dwells  without,  and  not  within. 

Face  of  friend  or  brother  never, 

Lent  their  image  to  her  eyes  ; 

Yet  the  world  seems  kindlf  ever. 

And  its  lore  wears  no  disguise  I 

Let  us  sit  awhile  beside  her — 

Watch  her  life  a  single  dajr ; 

See  the  angel  that  doth  guide  bih 
Gently  through  her  darken’d  way. 
Nature  bath  but  one  eoneealmeot, 

All  that  eloquence  can  yield 
Ueeta  her  soul  in  rich  lerealment. 

Voice  of  stream,  and  wood,  and  fleld. 

E’en  the  Summer  flowers,  though  lowly. 
Gather  their  whole  heart's  perfume 
With  a  sweetness  still  more  holy, 

As  to  sanctify  her  gloom. 

Qiarm  of  hue  they  cannot  send  her ; 

Yet  her  gentle  (ouch  they  meet 
With  a  softness  fkr  mote  tender. 

And  a  sweetness  still  more  sweet. 

Not  a  mstic  in  the  village. 

Not  a  plowman  laboring  nigh, 

But,  forgetting  toil  and  tillage. 

Blesses  her  as  she  goes  by. 

She  knows  all  the  children’s  voices  ; 

Calls  their  young  names  o’er  and  o'er  ; 
Every  mother’s  heart  rejoices 
As  she  standeth  by  the  door. 

For  she  feeleth  for  their  sorrow, 

Careth  for  them  in  their  cate  ; 

Helpetb  them  to  meet  the  morrow 
With  the  little  she’s  to  spare. 

In  their  sickness  she  is  near  them. 

In  each  trial  of  their  lot 
She  is  first  to  aid  and  cheer  them  ; 

None  in  sorrow  are  forgot  I 

So  she  fills  her  daily  mission 
With  unwearied  heart  and  mind. 
Helping  all  in  bard  condition. 

Leaving  sorrow  more  resigned  I 
So  each  night,  by  angels  tended. 

Finds  she  Nature’s  rest  increase  ; 

And  that  days  in  duty  ended 
Bring  the  spirit  perfect  peace. 


80  deeply  affected  her  that  on  reaching  home 
she  immediately  committed  suicide  by  taking 
poison. 

We  wonder  if  the  persons  who  caused  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  this  “respectable  woman”  of  70,  and 
thns  caused  her  death  through  diame  and  dis¬ 
grace,  were  aware  that  parts  of  the  bnun  beeomt 
omfied  by  age ;  and  thus  demonstrations  are  some¬ 
times  made,  at  this  period,  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  character  in  early  life.  It  would  be  well 
for  such  to  read  the  beautiful  and  signiflcant 
poem  by  Wordsworth,  “  The  Two  Thieves,”  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  we  extract  as  a  prompting  to  that 
reverence  so  becoming  in  youth  to  the  aged,  and 
as  a  plea  in  behalf  of  our  hnmanity  when  it 
shall  fall  into  that  state  in  which  the  Bible  de¬ 
clares  “  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden,”  and  the 
“  clouds,’*  which  no  sunshine  can  repel,  “  return 
after  the  rain  which  Ossian  describes  as  “  un¬ 
lovely,”  and  which  Shakespeare  calls  “  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf  ”  of  life.  The  poet  tells  of  two 
children — the  grandfather  of  ninety,  and  the 
child  of  three  years — who  “  go  a  stealing  to¬ 
gether 

“THE  TWO  THIEVES, 

“  Tha  one,  yet  unbreeched,  U  not  three  birthdays  old — 
His  graodsire  that  age  more  than  thirty  tfmea  told  ; 
There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  fair  and  fool  weather 
Between  them,  and  both  go  a  tUaling  together. 

“  The  pair  sally  forth,  hand  in  hand ;  ere  the  sun 
Has  peered  o’er  the  beeches  their  work  Is  begun. 

And  yet,  into  whatever  sin  they  may  fall, 

Tkit  child  but  half  knows  tf,  and  that  not  at  all. 

“  They  hunt  through  the  streets  with  deliberate  tread. 
And  each,  in  bis  turn,  is  both  leader  and  led  ; 

And  wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their  wiles. 
Every  dace  in  the  village  is  dimpled  vrlth  smiles. 

“  Neither  checked  by  the  rich  nor  the  needy,  they  roam  ; 
The  gray-beaded  sire  has  a  daughter  at  home 
Who  will  gladly  repair  all  the  damage  that’s  done. 

And  three,  were  if  asked,  would  be  rendered  far  one. 


Gall  you  life  like  this  privation? 

Hath  not  God’s  own  word  supplied 
E’en  in  darkness  consolation  ; 

Joys,  through  Jesus,  multiplied. 

Light,  which  earthly  vision  never 
Yet  beheld  on  sea  or  shore  ; 

Hopes  no  darkness  can  dissever. 

Lift  her  soul  for  evermore  4 
Maneheder,  England,  July  29, 1867. 

A  Thief  at  Threescore  Year-s  and  Ten. — 
The  newspapers  lately  told  us  that,  at  Albany, 
a  respectable  female,  named  Crouch,  aged  70 , 
yeai*8,  and  a  member  of  church,  was  detected  ' 
pilfering  articles  in  a  store  iu  that  city,  and  se-  j 
creting  them  about  her  person.  She  was  arrested, 
accused,  searched,  and  a  lamp,  a  bar  of  fancy 
soap  and  a  brush  broom  found  hid  beneath  her 
dress.  She  was  then  discharged,  but  the  stigma 


“  Old  man  I  whom  so  oft  I  with  pity  hsvo  eyed, 

I  love  thee,  and  love  the  sweet  boy  at  thy  side  ; 

Long  yet  mayst  thou  live,  for  a  teacher  we  see 

That  lifts  up  the  vail  of  our  nature  in  thee. 

Unpcbushed  Poetry. — Upon  our  desk  lies 
an  old  volume,  discolored  by  time,  and  filled 
with  the  records  of  a  gentle  soul,  who,  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  eased  the  pangs  of  his  heart 
by  the  invocations  of  song.  We  have  not  read 
it — may  not  read  much  of  it ;  we  arc  content  to 
see  it  lie  there  in  mute  quiescence,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  silent  heart  and  the  moldcring  hand. 
Long  since,  the  author  passed  to  unknown 
worlds,  and  be  the  expressions  in  these  dim 
covers  what  they  may,  they  would  be  childish  to  ‘ 
him  now. 

We  find  the  contents  such  as  befit  the  young 
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poet — addrcttiefl  to  Spring,  odee  to  Fannie,  to 
Mary,  songs  of  the  heart,  &o. ;  the  old  story  with¬ 
out  an  end,  which  lovers  snng  ft’om  the  creation 
of  Eve,  and  will  sing  to  the  end  of  time.  We 
doubt  not  copies  of  some  of  these  lyrics  have 
been  worn  long  and  tenderly  under  silken 
bodices,  and  been  read  again  and  again  in  the 
soft  twilight,  with  a  tear  under  the  lids.  It  is 
all  over  now.  The  poet  has  sung  his  last  song  ; 
the  seasons  have  come  and  gone  ;  the  maidens 
are  comely  matrons  now,  in  decent  coif  and  sad- 
colorcd  robes.  The  little  drama  is  all  played 
out ;  sometimes  it  comes  back  to  them  that  they 
were  ideal  once,  and  loved  by  a  poet ;  and  then 
their  step  is  lighter,  and  a  blush,  the  ebbing  back 
of  youth,  rises  to  the  cheek,  telling  that  love  is 
the  dew  of  youth — love  is  the  breath  of  life — 
love  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul.  Blessed  are 
those  to  whom  a  great  love  has  revealed  the 
divinity  of  the  souL 

The  old  MS.  is  musty  now,  the  characters  fad¬ 
ing  ;  time  is  covetous  of  all  things,  and  knows 
no  greater  joy  than  to  soften,  and  blend,  and 
smooth,  till  all  things  wear  his  own  gray  tint, 
and  arc  lost  in  his  own  undistinguishable  ob¬ 
livion. 

Still,  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  poet 
lead  no  pining,  weary  life,  uncheered  by  the 
sweet  offices  of  home  and  friends.  We  appre¬ 
hend  “Our  Eldest”  at  some  time  laid  sacri¬ 
legious  hands  upon  the  book,  for  there  is  a  tree 
within  the  cover  whose  botany  might  puzzle  a 
naturalist,  yet  once  it  was  green ;  an  arbor, 
also,  in  checker-work,  containing  a  rose-tree, 
with  a  blotch  of  red  to  show  it  was  meant  for  a 
“  red,  red  rose.” 

A  heavier  hand,  in  pencil,  has  sketched  a 
house,  and  a  soldier-looking  man  coming  boldly 
up  to  a  door,  which  reaches  only  to  his  knees. 
Then  there  are  colonades  of  flercc-looking  trees, 
and  smoke  pouring  from  chimneys  in  a  way  that 
might  shame  the  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
These  last  were  unquestionably  made  by  “  fa¬ 
ther’s  boy,”  who  relieved  the  precocity  of  his 
genius  by  invading  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  with 
the  rude  touches  of  art 

For  the  poet  we  are  content — his  destiny  was 
not  altogether  cheerless ;  and  tbongh  much  that 
is  best  and  sweetest  must  be,  of  necessity,  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  career  of  the  child  of  song,  yet 
they  are  but  the  stirrings  of  an  inner  life,  to  be 
more  fully  developed  in  the  nnseen  and  etcmaL 

BooK-MAKrao. — We  observe,  cordially,  that 
the  South  is  beginning  to  develop  and  appreciate 
more  and  more  her  own  intellectual  resources. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  willing,  in  a  great  degree. 


to  receive  her  esthetics  from  the  North ;  and  her 
own  best  thinkers  admit  that  Southern  intellect 
and  Southern  literature  find  little  encourage¬ 
ment  at  home.  Now  it  promises  to  be  other¬ 
wise,  and  she  extends  the  fostering  arm  to  her 
own  in  a  truly  paternal  spirit  Her  great  men 
are  not  wanting — her  great  names  are  not  few — 
and  yet,  we  believe,  they  are  more  familiar  to 
the  Northern  than  the  Southern  reader.  She  has 
produced  her  orators,  and  statesmen,  and  poets, 
and  “  honorable  women,”  not  a  few. 

Foremost  among  the  latter  will  rank  Madame 
Octavia  Walton  La  Vert,  the  author  of  a  work 
just  published  by  S.  H.  Getzel,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
entitled  “Souvenirs  of  Travel”  Madame  La 
Vert  is  an  accomplished,  amiable  woman,  who 
goes  out  into  the  world  with  a  heart  so  good,  so 
generous,  that  all  she  beholds  is  tinctured  thereby 
eoleur  de  row.  The  work  makes  no  claims  as 
a  literary  production,  but  is  simply  a  record  of 
pleasant  memories.  The  author  has  friends,  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  will  read  her  grateful,  cheerful  reminis¬ 
cences  with  kindness  and  sympathy.  She  is  sin¬ 
gularly  childlike  and  winning  in  heart  and  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  the  reader  will  turn  the  pages  of 
the  book  with  the  same  feeling  he  would  have 
were  he  talking  with  the  writer,  listening  to  her 
genial  voice,  and  echoing  her  happy  spirit  lie 
will  not  look  for  startling  thoughts  or  pro¬ 
found  intimations,  but  he  will  find  much  that 
is  lifelike  and  tender  to  reward  the  hours  he 
will  pass  with  this  truly  excellent  and  elegant 
woman.  Sometimes  we  wish  the  author  would 
pause  over  some  great  memory  with  a  distinct¬ 
ive  recognition,  such  as  on  her  visit  to  an  artist 
at  Old  Brompton,  where  she  says :  “  The  grounds 
were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  are  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  of  Oliver  OronuedL  In  a  little  deU, 
overehadoiced  bp  a  great  oak,  u  the  epring,  called  to 
this  day  OroimcM'*  Spring.’’^ 

Madame  La  Vert  was  familiarly  entertained 
by  the  best  society  abroad — lords  and  dukes, 
and  ladies  and  duchesses,  statesmen,  authors, 
artists,  all  the  sparkle  of  life  bubling  up  be¬ 
fore  her,  and  she  pleasing  and  pleased.  We 
doubt  not  the  book  will  have  a  large  sale. 

Messrs.  Derby  &  Jackson  continue  their  Li¬ 
brary  of  Classical  Novels,  with  here  and  there 
one  from  an  American  pen.  Marian  Har- 
land’s  new  work,  entitled  “  Moss-Side  ”  appeals 
more  to  Southern  than  Northern  readers — she 
being  a  Virginian,  and  a  favorite.  Names  art 
important,  and  we  wonder  that  a  writer  at  all 
aware  of  the  euphonies  of  language  should 
choose  the  title  “  Moss-Side,”  an  almost  unpro¬ 
nounceable  assemblage  of  s’s. 
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Messrs.  Tickoor  &  Fields  publish,  in  “blue 
and  gold,”  the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  with  a 
portrait  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these 
Tolumes  is  the  letter  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  the 
American  public,  characterized  by  his  own  in¬ 
imitable  quaiutness  and  vivacity. 

The  same  house  publish  “  Two  Years  Ago,” 
by  Charles  Kingsley — a  panorama  of  the  times  of 
cholera  and  gold  digging,  and  life  as  it  exhibits 
itself  among  the  great  and  the  lowly.  Kings¬ 
ley  is  like  one  who  walks  in  a  great  forest  whose 
oliiuence  of  power  and  beauty  so  enchant  him  that 
he  begins  to  fill  his  arms  with  acorn  boughs,  and 
cones  of  pine,  branches  of  maple,  brown-berried 
beeches,  sassafras,  yew,  fern  leaves,  and  dragon’s 
leaves,  till  he  staggers  under  his  burden ;  and 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  noteworthy  fails  of 
eflect,  because  they  have  no  perspective.  But 
“  Two  Years  Ago  ”  should  be  read,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  character  of  Thurnall,  the  in¬ 
veterate  contemner  of  all  shams,  who  “  does 
God’s  will  and  knows  it  not,”  from  the  natural 
impulses  of  a  true  manhood  and  instinctive  be¬ 
neficence  of  heart. 

John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  “  The  Me¬ 
morial  ” — being  the  record  of  the  life  of  a  young 
and  gifted  girl,  who  folded  her  wings  and  went 
away  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  her  heart 
unclosed,  and  the  touches  of  song  hardly  articu¬ 
late,  but  fair  and  tender 

“  As  if  a  rose  should  shut  and  he  a  bud  again  ’’ 

She  had  by  care  and  study  prepared  herself 
for  the  useful  and  honorable  vocation  of  teacher, 
when  the  algel  summons  called  her  from  her 
task.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  author  of 
“  Sunny  Side,”  thus  inheriting  genius  from  the 
mother.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  is 
that  recorded  by  herself  as  a  memory,  when  she 
was,  perhaps,  six  years  of  age.  She  had  moved 
to  a  new  home,  “  where  was  a  ttofefy  sun-flower 
growing  before  the  nursery  window.” 

“My  first  feeling  was  that  the  huge,  ugly 
flower  had  a  conscious  being;  and  the  idea 
haunted  me  till  I  came  to  think  of  it  as  an  evil 
genius.  While  playing  .before  it  in  the  yard,  it 
seemed  always  staring,  or  winking  and  nodding 
at  me  maliciously.  And,  after  I  was  alone  in 
my  little  crib  for  the  night,  when  I  looked  at 
the  window,  the  moon  reflected  it  still  upon  the 
white  curtedn  bowing  and  mocking,  as  if  to  say, 
‘  I  know  you  are  there.’  ” 

Several  touches  like  these  impart  a  psycho¬ 
logical  value  to  the  work  more  significant  than 
mere  literary  claims.  The  few  lines  written 
fifteen  hours  before  the  last  scene,  while  ^e  sat 
with  the  sunlight  streaming  upon  her  young 
head,  and  with  no  fear  of  death  upon  her  spirit. 


are  wonderful  for  their  force  and  lyrical  cadence. 
We  give  but  the  opening  stanza — the  remaining 
are  even  more  remarkable : 

“  Soul  of  mine, 

Uourning  in  darkness  thicker  than  the  nifht. 

With  clasped  hands,  before  an  empty  tkrine, 

Give  thanks  ;  the  heaven  hath  opened — there  Is  light.  “ 

The  Messrs.  Harper  publish  “  The  Bible  and 
the  People,”  by  Catherine  Beecher,  being  the 
protest  of  a  strong,  individual  mind  to  the  com¬ 
monly  received  dogmas  and  ideas  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Church.  The  work  strongly  indicates  the 
progress  of  thought  and  opinion,  even  among 
Trinitarians ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that 
Edward  Beecher,  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
published  but  a  few  years  ago  that  most  unsat¬ 
isfactory  book  entitled  “  The  Conflict  of  Ages,” 
in  which  he  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
evil  by  casting  its  origin  back  into  pre-Adamite 
eternities,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is  time 
for  the  churches  to  gird  themselves  to  the  con¬ 
test  before  them,  for  assuredly  deep  meanings 
underlie  these  experiences. 

Death  or  John  Wii.son  Crokkr. — The  English 
papers  announce  the  death,  in  London,  on  the 
lltb  of  August,  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Croker,  the  well-known  reviewer,  at  the  age  of 
77.  Mr.  Croker,  though  of  English  descent,  was 
born  in  Galway,  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  practiced  there  at  the  bar,  and  for 
many  years  represented  the  borough  of  Down¬ 
patrick,  and  afterward  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  also  held  several 
important  public  offices.  His  early  literary 
eflbrts  were  pamphlets,  essays  and  letters,  in 
which  there  was  a  happy  vein  of  sarcasm  and 
satire.  He  also  wrote  some  poems  and  clever 
tales.  He  is  best  known,  however,  as  an  editor 
of  the  works  of  others,  and  among  these  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  ”  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  shows  great  industry,  but  it  has 
manifest  faults,  and  of  these  Mr.  Macaulay  made 
the  most,  in  one  of  the  most  scathing  papers  he 
ever  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Mr. 
Croker  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  which  was  started  in  1809,  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  enterprise  having  been  Scott  and 
Canning.  He  has  continued  to  be  one  of  its 
principal  contributors,  and  has  for  a  number  of 
years  confined  his  literary  labors  chiefly  to  that 
periodical 

Euobnb  Sub,  the  celebrated  novelist,  died 
August  2,  at  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  where  he  had 
resided  since  his  departure  from  Paris,  in  1852. 
He  was  never  married.  He  leaves  a  sister,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Caillard,  formerly  manager  of  the 
roanageries. 
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“Our  Ports ”  Auaim. — In  the  September 
number  of  Emerson’s  Magazine,  we  devoted 
two  or  three  pages  especially  to  “  our  poets,” 
by  which  term  we  designated  a  group  of  poets 
of  a  younger  growth,  of  both  sexes,  who  had 
been  attracted  to  our  Magazine,  and  whose 
offerings  were  marked  with  genius,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  bright  future.  We  spoke  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  author  of  “  Maggie  Bell,”  of  “  Xen- 
ette,”  of  Mary  A.  Rice,  of  “  S.  S.  S.,”  of  Illinois, 
of  “  Meeta  Melgrove,”  and  others.  We  refer  to 
the  subject,  in  a  general  way,  again,  because 
we  propose  here  to  insert  two  or  three  more  of 
their  bright  effusions,  and  mud  take  the  liberty 
again  of  extracting  something  from  their  pleas¬ 
ant  and  pertinent  private  letters.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  their  effusions  on  hand,  for 
which  we  cannot  And  space  in  our  present  num¬ 
ber.  We  have  also  on  hand  several  poems  of 
considerable  length,  including  one  from  the 
author  of  “  Maggie  Bell,”  and  an  elaborate  one 
from  “  Xenette,”  entitled  “  The  New  World.” 
We  must  ask  our  correspondents  to  have  pa¬ 
tience,  if  their  articles  do  not  appear  as  promptly 
as  they  expected.  Our  writers  are  proliOc,  and 
an  editor  has  to  labor  diligently  to  meet  the 
various  tastes  and  wants  of  the  public,  but  we 
shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  give  each  one  his 
meat  in  due  season. 

In  the  September  number  of  “  Emerson,”  we 
published  a  poem  of  some  two  pages,  entitled 
“The  Arctic  Voyagers,”  from  S.  S.  S.,  of  Illi- 
noifl.  The  following  poem,  on  the  burial  of  the 
lamented  Lawrence,  is  from  the  same  pen.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  foliowing  private  note 
to  the  editor : 

La  Pkaibis  Curm,  ManhAll  Co.,  HI.,  Jut/  28, 1867, 

Dear  Sin— I  reoeired  jour  note  noine  time  ago,  and  did 
not  anawer  it  then,  for  I  knew  an  editor’s  time  U  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  waste  on  ererj  upstart  author  who  clamors  for 
notice  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  giateful  for  the 
candid  opinion  you  express  of  my  poor  poem.  I  like  to  be 
criticised  fairly  and  impartially  by  one  I  beliere  a  compe¬ 
tent  judge.  I  hare  had  too  little  of  such  criticism. 

I  do  not  expect  to  create  a  sensation,  or  win  a  lofty 
name,  while  so  many  worthier  poets  are  but  half  appre¬ 
ciated.  If  one  human  heart  is  soothed  or  made  better,  or 
one  thought  of  purity  or  beauty  awakened  by  my  num- 
bera,  I  shaU  have  receired  my  reward.  1  write  because 
poetry  is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outgusbing  of  un¬ 
spoken  fancies  and  feelings,  which  have  struggled  for  ut¬ 
terance  ever  since  I  gased  in  rapturous,  childish  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  burning  sunset  and  cloud-Tailed  sky,  and 
wandered  alone  In  the  dim  woodland  haunts,  full  of 
dreamy  Imaginings. 

My  educatisa  and  opportunities  (hr  improrement  bare 
been  very  limited,  and  much  of  my  lifis  has  been  passed 


among  people  to  whom  poetic  inspiration  is  foolishness ; 
so  you  will  perceire  that  what  poetic  talent  I  possasa  is 
less  the  result  of  cultiration  than  the  gift  of  nature. 

Pardon  me  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  your  time  and 
patience,  and  belisTe  me. 

Tours  truly,  SABAH  S.  800 WILL. 

THE  BUBIAL  OF  CAPTAIN  JAMES  LAWRENCE. 

BT  MBS.  BABAH  8.  80CWBLL. 

“  His  body  was  wrapped  in  the  oolora  of  bis  ship,  aad 
was  buried  by  the  British  at  Halilax,  with  the  honors  of 
war.’’  [Historical  CoUection'of  New  Jersey. 

Lay  him  down  gently  to  his  rest — 

The  sleep  in  which  death  hath  bound  him — 

With  his  trusty  sword  upon  his  breast, 

And  his  country’s  flag  around  him. 

Long  bath  that  flag  wared  over  his  head. 

When  the  ball.r  around  him  were  flying ; 

When  his  brare  companions  around  him  bled, 

Or  fell  before  him  dying. 

He  hath  glanced  upon  it  in  joy  and  pride. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fearful  slaughter. 

When  the  wild  din  of  battle,  fierce  and  hrad, 

Bang  out  o’er  the  blood-stained  water. 

It  hath  gleamed  out  brightly  above  his  ship. 

Its  starry  folds  unfurling. 

Like  a  herald  of  hope  when  the  cloudy  smoke 
Of  the  battle  was  round  it  curling. 

But  cold  and  still  is  the  bruTS  warm  heart. 

With  its  lofty  hopes  of  glory ; 

He  is  dead— but  not  with  him  bath  died 
Of  his  noble  deeds  the  story. 

Let  the  cannon  boom  o’er  the  hero’s  gruTe — 

Give  him  the  tribute  of  weeping — 

Oh  I  ’tis  holy  ground  where  the  truly  brave 
In  their  solemn  rest  are  sleeping. 

His  name  shall  live  while  C  true  heart  thrills 
With  the  love  of  oar  nation’s  glory  ; 

It  shall  be  the  watchword  of  fearless  men. 

And  the  theme  of  song  and  story. 

Then  lay  him  down  gently  to  his  rest — 

The  sleep  in  which  death  hath  bound  him— 

With  bis  trusty  sword  upon  bis  breast. 

And  his  country’s  fiag  around  him. 

La  Prairie  Center,  Illinois,  1867. 

Mary  A.  Rice  has  sent  us  another  little  g^m 
of  a  poem,  and  the  letter  accompanying  it  would 
prove  her  a  poet,  even  without  the  poem.  We 
give  them  both,  as  follows.  We  regard  her 
“  Fountain  Maid  ”  equal  in  sweetness  and  poetic 
beauty  to  any  thing  that  Shenstone  ever  wrote. 

Grabo  Blabc,  Mich.,  Aug.  11,  1857. 

Dbab  Ms.  Editob — Excuse  this  my  tkird  intrusion  into 
your  sanctum,  the  very  focus  of  wit  and  wisdom,  with  my 
poor  handful  of  wild  flowers.  Too  were  so  good-natured 
as  to  praise  them  before,  accept  them  once  again. 

My  little  poem  came  to  me  in  a  series  of  three  pictures ; 
could  I  wield  the  pencil — first,  there  should  have  been  a 
pretty  cottage  on  the  hill  side,  half  hid  in  roses,  with  one 
of  the  sweetest  little  maida  in  the  world  bounding  from 
the  rustic  pordi  with  a  pitcher  in  hand,  the  whole  lit  up 
with  a  rising  sun.  I  should  like  to  understand  art  well 
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<>iioa(h  to  have  tho  dew  gUttm.  Second  Uluatmtion  :  a 
aprlng  fnahing  from  the  hfU-aido— “  gentle  ^uth  ”  lifting  | 
the  pitcher,  little  “brownie,”  bluahing  brothen,  fte. 
Third  and  laat :  our  littla  maid,  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of 
flowera  and  long  graaaea,  aeeking  a  true  reHeetion  of  bcr- 
aelf  in  the  primitire  mode— looking  in  the  apring.  While 
bending,  the  low  aun  gleama  brightlj  on  her  face,  rereal- 
ing  nought  but  innocence,  nature,  and  a  true  lore  of  the 
beautiful. 

Aa  I  am  a  atranger  to  the  pencil,  I  uae  the  pen.  Beat 
aaaured,  dear  Sir,  I  nerer  try  tobea  poet ;  theee  mind-pic- 
turea  come  without  wooing.  Sometimea,  too,  I  hare  not  the 
time  to  Jot  them  down,*  but  they  will  come.  The  conception 
of  a  piece  ia  with  me  inatantaneoua,  and  the  unwritten 
thought  far  more  beautiful  than  the  embodiment  of  it 
afterward. 

I  will  try  and  not  write  too  <flen,  for  little  thoughta 
ahould  not  interrupt  great  onea. 

GraUfuUy  I  remain,  UARY  A.  RICK 

MAID  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

■T  nanr  a.  UCE. 

From  yon  pretty  cottage, 

Neatling  mid  the  bloom , 

Of  wild  roae  and  woodbine, 

She’ll  come  bounding  aoon, 

For  abe  waita  the  sun  up 
Erery  bleaaed  day. 

Tinting  her  young  beauty 
With  ita  riaing  ray. 

Look  I  ahe  ia  ia  the  porch  now— 

Now  ahe’a  on  the  lawn. 

Pure  aa  the  pearly  dewdropa, 

Graceful  aa  the  £awn  ; 

Now  ahe  ia  far  adown  the  path— 

Now  at  the  fountain ’a  brink, 

Which  poura  Ha  coolest  waters 
For  the  little  maid  to  drink. 

A  “  thing  of  beauty  ”  surely, 

Tet  her  tiny  hands  are  brown. 

Each  muscle  moreth  truly 
As  aha  dips  the  pitcher  down  ; 

Down  in  the  bubbling  fountain. 

How  abe  laughs  to  see  it  foam. 

Yet  lingers  not  to  praise  it. 

For  a  mother  waita  at  home. 

Comas  the  boming  midday— 

Comes  the  little  maid 

Once  more  to  the  fountain  j 

And  ita  whispering  shade.  ' 

How  her  clear  eye  lingers,  * 

Where  the  waters  well, 

To  nee  the  atar.eyed  grasses 
Peep  down  at  pebble  and  shell. 

Up  abe  peereth  quickly. 

Not  into  the  •ky- 
’Tis  her  brothers  from  their  labor, 

They  are  “  coming  through  the  rye 
They  are  coming  to  the  fountain, 

With  them  a  gentle  youth 
Who  lifts  for  her  the  pitcher, 

And  blushes,  too,  forsooth. 

Again  before  the  sunset,  . 

Ugfat  aa  some  fairy  thing. 

Clad  in  a  pretty  robe  at  Uue, 

She  eometh  to  the  apring. 


Without  a  burden  or  a  care. 

Or  shadow  on  thy  brow, 

Bound  which  doth  wave  the  glossy  hair, 

How  beautiful  art  thou  t 
While  the  golden  robin 
la  warbl.ng  OTOrhead, 

’Hid  flowers  and  eurioua  grasses 
Doth  the  little  maiden  tread — 

Culls  the  Gniest  blossoms, 
little  bells  of  blue, 

Pink^atraaked,  mottled  flower-cups. 

And  some  of  primrose  hue. 

On  a  stone,  moea-corered, 

Rest  the  shadows  long  ; 

There  she  weares  her  garland 
With  echoing  bursts  of  song. 

She  mingles  Nature’s  colors. 

With  Nature’s  innate  skill. 

Then  binds  the  wreath  above  her  brow, 

A  loveUer  blossom  still. 

That  young  brow  is  not  throbbing 
For  the  world’s  selflsb  praise, 

Such  fresh  young  buds  would  wither 
Beneath  its  sullying  gate  ; 

But  she  bendeth  to  the  mirror 
Of  the  fountain  pure  and  clear. 

And  it  giveth  back  her  beauty 
Without  faint  or  tear. 

The  son  hath  neared  his  setting. 

Gleaming  golden  and  bright. 

He  kisseth  the  brow  of  the  maiden. 

Wraps  her  in  crimson  light. 

Now,  hie  thee  up  the  footpath. 

Into  thy  sheltering  nest ; 

Uoonbeams  shall  flood  the  fountain, 

Angela  guard  thy  rest. 

Grand  Blanc,  Michigan,  1857. 

Our  correspondent  Delta,  who  has  given  us 
some  valuable  prose  articles,  has  also  a  spirit  of 
poetry  in  his  composition.  Witness  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MYSTERY. 

BT  DILTa. 

There’s  a  spirit  in  the  air. 

There’s  a  spirit  upon  the  sea  ; 

There’s  a  spirit  in  Nature  everywhere— 

’Tis  the  spirit  of  mystery. 

She  hovers  afar,  and  is  hid  by  a  rail. 
Thick-woven,  from  mortal  sight ; 

But  often  her  beauty  breaketh  through. 

As  a  star  through  a  cloud  at  night. 

I  have  often  striven  to  pierce  that  vail, 

But  her  form  1  may  not  see  ; 

Though  often  in  agony  1  wail, 

“  Spirit,  unvail  to  me  I” 

But  though  I  may  not  behold  her  now. 

There’s  a  thought  that  comfortetb  me — 

When  the  vail  from  my  eyes  is  taken  away. 
Unvailed  shall  that  spirit  be. 

John  Bull  and  the  Frexchiun. — Although 
we  have  some  faint  recollection  of  hearing  the 
circumstances  (which  are  facte)  upon  which  the 
following  humorous  story  is  founded,  related  In 
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dayi  long  gone  bjr,  yet  as  we  have  never  seen 
or  published  them  in  this  form,  we  here  present 
these  veritable  though  laughable  inoidenta  be¬ 
fore  our  readers,  for  their  entertainment : 

Many  years  ago,  when  Rockaway  was  the 
fashionable  Summer  resort  of  many  of  oar  citi¬ 
zens,  and  likewise  of  foreigners,  it  was  the  frc- 
qnent  practice  of  many  to  leave  this  city  late  in 
the  afternoon,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
to  put  up  at  what  was  (Aen  usually  called  a  half¬ 
way  house,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and  prose¬ 
cute  the  remainder  of  their  journey  in  the  cool 
of  the  next  morning.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  that  the  house  at  Jamaica  would  often,  at 
evening,  be  crowded  with  visitors  desiring  to 
sojourn  there  for  the  night — so  much  so  that 
frequently  all  could  not  be  comfortably  accom¬ 
modated,  if,  indeed,  they  could  obtain  a  bed 
at  all. 

At  a  late  hour  one  evening,  a  bluff  and  burly 
Englishman  bounced  up  to  the  door  of  the  house 
in  a  gig,  and  throwing  down  his  lines  with  an 
air,  ordered  a  man  to  hold  his  horse,  and  went 
to  demand  lodgings. 

The  landlord,  an  accommodating  man  as  far 
as  his  means  would  in  any  way  allow  him  to  be, 
expressed  his  regret  to  John  Bull  that  his  house 
was  so  full,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  re¬ 
ceiving  him,  “unless,  indeed.  Sir,”  he  added, 
“  you  would  board  and  lodge  for  the  night  with 
a  French  gentleman  here,  who,  I  doubt  not,  you 
will  find  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  who 
will  extend  to  you  every  courtesy  that  is  due.” 

Bull  replied,  “  No  I  he  be -  if  he  would 

sleep  in  the  same  room  or  eat  with  any  d - d 

Frenchman.”  So  saying,  he  Uaxed  off  with 
wrath  into  his  gig,  and  started  again  for  Rock¬ 
away. 

Now,  Miss  Rumor — a  little,  idle,  mischief- 
making,  good-foi>nothing — had  whispered  in  the 
Frenchman’s  ear  the  speech  that  Bull  had  made 
about  him,  and  the  epithet  he  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  when  in  conversation  with  the  land¬ 
lord.  And  it  BO  happened,  too,  that  as  darkness 
was  hastening  rapidly  on,  and  the  distance  to 
Rockaway  yet  many  miles.  Bull  began  partly  to 
regret  his  hasty  resolution,  and  to  remedy  it  as 
hastily  formed  another,  which  was  to  “go 
about,”  as  Neptune  has  it,  and  accede  to  the 
landlord’s  original  proposal.  The  Frenchman, 
observing  his  return,  and  rightly  conjecturing 
that  his  ewU  companion — that,  in  all  probability, 
would  be — had  altered  his  mind  and  concluded 
to  take  quarters  with  him,  at  once  resolved  in 
his  mind  what  course  he  would  take.  And  be¬ 
ing,  nnlike  many  of  his  nation,  a  stout-built, 
powerful  man,  he  was  also  possessed  of  a  suffi¬ 


cient  stock  of  coolness  and  courage  to  carry  his 
purpose  into  eflbct.  For  this  olyect,  he  paid  a 
'  visit  hastily  to  the  waiter,  and  gave  him  his  ene 
i  how  to  act  daring  Bull’s  stay,  which  be  was  de¬ 
termined  should  be  but  a  short  one.  It  was  not 
long  before  Bull  himself  was  ushered  in  by  the 
very  waiter  whom  Monsieur  had  instructed.  The 
Frenchman  sprang  up  from  his  chair  immedi- 
*  ately  upon  his  entrance,  passed  a  variety  of 
compliments,  took  several  pinches  of  snuff,  made 
some  half  a  dozen  bows,  and  concluded  by  po¬ 
litely  handing  a  chair  toward  Bull. 

I  But  all  his  urbanity  availed  but  little  more 
than  to  elicit  from  his  new  acquaintance — who 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  pleased — a  nod. 
This  the  Gaul  returned  by  two  very  significant 
nods,  and  an  additional  pinch  of  snuff,  the  box 
containing  which  he,  of  course,  offered  to  Bull, 
who  only  gave  his  head  a  shake  like  a  mastiff, 
which  the  Gaul  himself  found  difficult  to  imi¬ 
tate.  Presently,  Bull  seated  himself,  throwing 
up  one  leg,  and  planting  his  foot  against  the 
side  of  the  window.  The  Gaul  promptly  ele¬ 
vated  hath  his  feet  on  the  other  side  I 

Bull  now  began  to  have  a  suspicion  that  his 
room-mate  was  funning  him,  and  the  thought 
roused  his  indignation  and  ire,  and  he  began  to 
mutter  something,  most  of  which  was  inaudible, 
except  that  Monsieur  happened  to  catch  the 
conclusion  of  one  expression,  which  was — “  some 
French  dancing-master to  which  he  suddenly 
retorted,  by  speaking  as  it  were  to  himself — 
“  wi  grand  eouehon 

Whether  Bull  understood  this  epithet  or  not, 
it  was  evident  he  took  umbrage  at  it,  for,  jump¬ 
ing  up  in  a  passion,  he  strode  to  the  bell-cord 
and  gave  it  a  violent  pull.  The  Frenchman,  as 
soon  as  Bull  had  left  it,  sprang  to  it  and  gave  it 
two  pulls  I  Bull  staared,  but  said  nothing ;  the 
Gaul  elevated  his  brows,  and  snuffed  again. 
The  waiter — who,  from  previous  initiation,  well 
understood  the  last  two  signals— now  made  his 
appearance. 

Bull :  “  Waiter,"  get  me  a  supper  P’ 

Gaul:  “Yaitairel  come  back  here!  You 
bring  me  two  suppaire  1” 

Bull  wondered  “  what  the  d - 1  the  fellow 

wanted  with  two  suppers  for  one  man,  as  he  meant 
to  be  served  alone ;  but  suddenly  exclaiming,  in 
an  under  tone,  “  Zoundsl  I  forgot,”  he  stalked 
to  the  bell-cord  again,  and  gave  it  a  strong  pall. 
It  was  no  sooner  out  of  his  hands  than  the  Gaul 
gave  it  two  pulls  again  I 

Bock  came  the  patient  waiter.  ‘ 

Bull:  “Waiter!  Iforgot, cookmeaehickenl” 

Ganl:  “Vaitairel  come  back  here! — J’on- 
!  Hid — you  cook  me  two  sheeken  P 
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While  them  Bingular  orders  were  “being” 
executed,  which,  however,  was  not  long,  the 
Gaul  was  not  idle  in  inventing  some  little  cause 
of  irritation  to  his  crabbed  companion.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  recount 
all  the  teazing.  Little  Pickle  arts  to  which  the 
Gaul  resorted  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  his  room¬ 
mate.  If  Bull  whistled  to  subdue  his  anger, 
Monsieur  hummed  “Malbrook,”  Sus.,  or  some 
other  lively  tune.  If  Bull,  full  of  insulted  dig¬ 
nity,  marched  across  the  room.  Monsieur  cut  a 
graceful  pigeon-wing. 

Presently,  Bull  suddenly  startled  his  tor¬ 
mentor  with  a  tremendous  sneeze — most  proba¬ 
bly  the  effect  of  the  smell  of  Monsieur’s  rappee. 
The  Gaul,  quickly  recovering  from  his  surprise, 
seized  bis  pocket-handkerchief,  applied  it  to  the 
“  handle  of  hie  face,”  and  blew  a  blast,  which, 
though  not  as  canorous,  was  not  unlike  in  power 
(if  in  portent)  to  the  call  of  Dessaix’s  trumpeter, 
sounding  theyxu  de  charge  at  Marengo! 

But  here  came  the  waiter,  who,  well  under¬ 
standing  what  he  was  about,  set  out  two  small 
tables,  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  for  each 
of  the  visitors.  He  was  not  long  in  completing 
the  arrangements  of  both.  We  shall  not,  like 
many  novelists,  furnish  our  readers  with  an 
appetite-provoking  detail  of  the  dishes  and 
courses,  but  content  us  with  saying  that  while 
Bull  was  expatiating  upon  substantial  meats, 
Monsieur  eqjoycd  his  coffee  and  light  bread. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  Bull,  having  devoured  his 
first  course,  strode  to  the  bell-cord  and  gave  it  a 
pull,  and  had  paced  about  three  yards  from  it, 
when  the  Gaul  capered  up  and,  as  (now)  usual, 
gave  it  tun  pulls. 

In  came  the  waiter. 

Bull :  “  Waiter,  bring  me  a  bottle  of  wine.” 

Gaul:  “Vaitaire! — come  back  here!  You 
bring  me  two  bottel  de  viu !” 

Bull  muttered  somewhat  about  the  probability 
of  bis  neighbor  getting  drunk  if  he  drank  both 
bottles,  of  which  the  Gaul  took  no  further  notice 
than  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

The  wine  was  brought,  uncorked,  and  handed 
one  bottle  to  Bull’s  table,  and  tun  bottles  to  the 
Gaul’s,  who  promptly  filled  tun  glasses,  and  just 
as  his  neighbor  was  raising  his  one  glass  to  his 
lips,  be  lifted  both  his  own,  and  bowing  politely 
and  passing  a  compliment  {a  voire  oervice),  drank 
from  each  glass,  smacked  his  lips,  and  took  an 
additional  pinch.  Bull,  not  entirely  destitute  of 
civility,  gave  him  a  nod  in  return,  and  rising, 
marched  to  the  bell-cord  again  and  gave  it  one 
pull.  The  Gaul’s  tun  pulls  quickly  followed. 
Bull  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
repeated  imitation  of  bis  actions,  and  the  inva¬ 


riable  doubling  of  them.  His  room-mate,  a 
moment  before,  had  certainly  proffered  him  “  a 
health,”  but  now  be  again  applied  the  fuel  of 
ridicule  to  the  magazine  of  his  temper.  It  was 
plain,  however,  that  the  Frenchman  had  not  yet 
done  with  him. 

In  came  the  waiter  again. 

Bull:  “Walter!  briug  me  a — what  d’ye  call 
it  in  America,  devil ! — a  pie  or  tart !” 

Gaul:  “Vaitaire! — come  back  here!  You 
bring  mo — vat  is  dis,  le  diable ! — a  tun  pie,  two 
tart !” 

Away  went  the  waiter,  and  while  he  was 
gone.  Bull  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
that  the  Frenchman  evidently  had  some  sinister 
object  in  all  this,  and  was  making  a  dead  tet  at 
him,  for  his  own  amusement  and  Bull’s  annoy¬ 
ance.  His  vengeance  began  to  boil — the  Gaul 
quickly  perceived  it,  and  as  quickly  prepared 
for  it. 

Back  came  the  waiter,  but  had  not  time  to  set 
down  the  pastry  before  the  Englishman  burst  out : 

Bull :  “  Waiter !  go  down  stairs  and  bring  me 
up  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  boot-jack!” 

Gaul:  “Vaitaire! — come  back  here!  You 
go  down  stair — you  bring  me  tun  slippaire — tun 
boo-jack !” 

Bull  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  waiter 
was  not  yet  gone,  and  he  roared  out  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor : 

Bull:  “Waiter!  go  and  bring  me  up  a  can¬ 
dle,  and  :diew  me  up  a  pair  of  stairs  into  a  room 
with  one  bed  in  it !” 

Gaul:  “Vaitaire! — come  back  here!  You 
shall  go  to  bring  me  up  tun  chandelle — shew  me 
up  two  pair  stair — give  me  tun  room  vid  two  bed 
in!— eh?” 

“  Le  oomedie  eel  finie,”  said  Napoleon,  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  f  and  Ball’s  further  inter¬ 
course  with  such  an  imperturbable  joker  as  this 
was  instantly  brought  to  a  close.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet,  overset  the  table,  gave  the  waiter — to 
use  the  Frenchman’s  phrase — von  grand  dap  on 
de  ahop  of  hia  fa-aee,  thundered  down  stairs,  or¬ 
dered  his  horse  and  gig,  and  a  third  time  started 
to  grumble,  growl,  and  grope  his  road  in  the 
dark  to  Rockaway  ;  while  the  Frenchman,  first 
cutting  a  splendid  pirouette,  prepared  himself 
to  enjoy,  in  the  best  humor  possible,  his  one  bed, 
complacently  humming  an  air,  the  burden  of 
which  was — 

'^DeUtalaUMe,  a  la  tabU  au  UlP’ 

*’• 

Resurrectiox  op  a  Newspaper. — ^A  few 
months  ago,  while  some  laborers  were  engaged 
in  the  demolition  of  a  house  in  Kingston,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  they  discovered  beneath  the  lath 
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and  planter  of  iU  walls  a  copy,  in  good  preserva* 
tion,  of  the  Ulster  County  Gazette,  of  “  Satur- ' 
day,  January  4,  1800,”  containing  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  recent  death  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton,  together  with  other  news  and  incidents  cur¬ 
rent  at  that  date.  Some  enterprising  citizens, 
thinking  that  a  relic  so  interesting  deserved  to  ' 
be  perpetuated  and  reproduced,  have  gone  to 
the  expense  of  causing  an  exact  fac  timiU  of  the 
paper  to  be  prepared  for  general  distribution  ! 
and  sale.  To  this  end  types  have  been  cast  pre- 1 
cisely  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Ulster 
Gazette,  and  the  press  generally  at  the  date 
designated,  and  paper  of  the  same  texture  and  ; 
color  with  the  original  copy  has  been  mauufac-  | 
tured  for  the  present  reprint,  that  the  likeness  i 
might  be  complete.  Even  the  blots  and  blurs  | 
of  the  printer  have  been  preserved  in  the  new  ; 
edition  as  carefully  as  the  inverted  column  rules  | 
and  black  borders  which  mark  the  mournful  j 
nature  of  its  most  important  contents. 

Major  Noah  on  Marriaoe. — The  late  veteran 
of  the  press,  M.  M.  Noah,  held  a  very  racy  pen, 
which  threw  off  sparkling  paragraphs  with  as 
much  ease  “as  the  lion  shakes  the  dew-drops 
from  his  mane  1”  The  following  is  one  of  them : 

“  We  like  short  courtships  ;  and  in  this  Adam 
acted  like  a  sensible  man — he  fell  asleep  a  bach¬ 
elor,  and  awoke  to  find  himself  a  married  man. 
lie  appears  to  have  popped  the  question  almost 
immediately  after  meeting  Md'lle  Eve,  and  she, 
without  any  flirtation  or  shyness,  gave  him  a 
kiss  and  herself.  Of  that  flrst  kiss  in  this  world 
we  have  had,  however,  our  own  thoughts  ;  and 
sometimes,  in  a  poetical  mood,  have  wished  we 
were  the  man  “  what  did  it.”  But  the  deed  is 
done ;  the  chance  was  Adam’s,  and  he  improved 
it  We  like  the  notion  of  getting  married  in  a 
garden.  It  is  in  good  taste.  We  like  a  private 
wedding.  Adam’s  was  private.  No  envious 
beaux  were  there  ;  no  croaking  old  maids ;  no 
chatting  aunts  and  grumbling  grandmothers. 
The  birds  of  heaven  were  minstrels,  and  the  glad 
sky  flung  its  light  upon  the  scene. 

“One  thing  about  the  first  wedding  brings 
queer  things  to  us,  in  spite  of  its  Scriptural  truth. 
Adam  and  his  wife  were  rather  young  to  be  mar¬ 
ried — some  two  or  three  days  old,  according  to 
the  sagest  speculations  of  theologians — mere 
babies— larger  but  not  older — without  expe¬ 
rience — without  a  bouse — without  a  pot  or  a 
kettle — nothing  but  love  and  Eden.” 

Inspiration. — It  is  said  that  a  young  girl  is 
now  preaching  in  Ireland,  to  vast  multitudes, 
with  a  power  and  beauty  that  reminds  one  of 


the  days  when  Minam  prophesied  and  sibyls  ut¬ 
tered  their  oracles.  She  will  receive  no  pay  for 
her  work,  is  simple  in  manners,  and  pure  in  life. 
She  is  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
with  a  pale,  calm  face,  and  hair  and  eye-lashes 
nearly  white.  She  has  undoubted  faith  in  her¬ 
self,  and  says  she  is  prompted  to  speak  by  the 
spirit  of  God  in  answer  to  her  prayers.  We  trust 
the  times  will  not  be  unwilling  to  accept  this 
woman,  who  may  be  our  modern  Joan  of  Arc. 


Mr.  Webster’s  Ete. — The  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Webster’s  eye  occurs  in  Professor 
Shedd’s  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Colon¬ 
ization  Society : 

“  The  tropical  eye,  when  found  in  conjunction 
with  Caucasian  features,  is  indicative  of  a  very 
remarkable  organization.  It  shows  that  tremu¬ 
lous  sensibilities  are  reposing  upon  a  base  of 
logic.  No  one  could  fix  his  gaze  for  a  moment 
upon  that  great  Northern  statesman,  who  has 
BO  recently  gone  down  to  his  grave,  without 
perceiving  that  this  rare  combination  was  the 
physical  substrata  of  what  be  was  and  what  he 
did.  That  deep,  black  iris,  cinctured  in  a  pearl- 
I  white  sclerotic,  and,  more  than  all,  that  fervid, 

I  torrid  glance  and  gleam,  were  the  exponents  and 
;  expression  of  a  tropical  nature ;  while  the  thor- 
I  ough-bred  Saxonism  of  all  the  rest  of  the  phys- 
I  ical  structure  indicated  the  calm  and  massive 
I  strength  that  underlay  and  supported  all  the 
I  passion  and  all  the  fire.  It  was  the  union  of 
!  two  great  human  types  in  a  single  personality, 
j  It  was  the  whole  torrid  zone  upheld  in  the  tem- 
I  perate. 

I  Durino  the  last  illness  of  Dr.  Chirac,  the 
I  celebrated  French  physician,  he  was  attacked 
j  with  delirium,  on  recovering  from  which  he  felt 
i  his  own  pulse,  mistaking  himself  for  one  of  his 
I  patients.  “Why  was  I  not  called  in  before?” 
I  said  the  doctor.  “  It  is  too  late  ;  has  the  gen¬ 
tleman  been  bled  ?”  His  attendants  answered 
in  the  negative.  “  Then  he  is  a  dead  man,  an¬ 
swered  Chirac  ;  “  he  will  not  live  six  hours 
and  his  prediction  was  verified. 

A  Glance  all  Rocnd.— In  taking  our  accus- 
I  tomed  bird’s-eye  glance  at  things  and  incidents, 
far  and  near,  in  this  moving  world  of  ours,  we 
are  first  attract^  to  the  little  world  of  our  own 
Magazine.  And  why  should  it  not  loom  up  be¬ 
fore  us  larger  and  more  important  than  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  States  and  Empires?  We  devote  our 
days  and  nights  to  it,  why  should  it  not  be  all 
the  world  to  us  ?  We  have  it  in  our  mind’s  eye 
now,  as  it  will  appear  in  a  few  dajrs  when  the 
number  is  out  which  we  are  about  closing  up — 
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“  Emerson  ”  and  “  Putnam  ”  'unUcd,  wedded, 
become  one — taking  an  airing  in  its  rich  new 
dress,  and  carrying  its  generous  freight  of  good 
things  to  all  the  world.  In  fact,  onr  little  mag- 
asine-world  so  fills  our  eye  for  the  moment,  that 
we  can  see  nothing  beyond  it.  Wc  are  sailing 
“  Up  the  Mississippi,”  and  looking  at  sugar 
plantations,  steamboats,  negro  quarters,  fisher¬ 
men’s  stations,  and  all  the  bustlcand  commotion  | 
on  the  levee  at  New  Orleans  ;  we  are  reading, 
with  abeorbing  interest,  the  life  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  genius, 
and  embellished  by  the  creative  power  of  art ; 
we  are  laughing  over  the  “  Tale  of  Lager  Bier,” 
and  its  grotesque  illustrations ;  we  are  weeping 
with  Migor  Downing  over  poor  (Jeneral  Scott, 
“  court-martialed  in  Mexico we  are  growing 
wiser  and  better,  purer  and  happier,  while  we 
are  spending  the  “  Last  Evening  a'ith  Allston 
we  are  sailing  with  Anthropos  through  infinite 
space,  watching  the  creation  of  planets,  and 
suns,  and  systems  of  suns,  and  drinking  our  soul 
full  of  the  grand  sublimities  of  the  universe ; 
we  are  feasting  at  a  well-replenished  board  of 
lesser  and  daintier  dishes,  which  we  may  not 
stop  to  name.  But  we  must  not  be  selfish,  and 
hold  it  all  to  ourselves — so,  good  reader,  we 
send  it  forth  to  you  ;  take,  and  eat  your  fill. 

— The  Atlantic  Telegraph,  like  Dean  Swift’s 
eclipse,  is  adjourned,  postponed.  As  our  last 
number  went  to  press,  we  were  expecting  every 
hour  to  bear  of  its  successful  completion.  But, 
instead  of  that,  as  we  walked  by  the  news  offices, 
the  disheartening  announcement  on  the  bulletins 
told  us  “  The  Cable  is  Broken.”  It  was  a  world¬ 
wide  disappointment,  but  everybody  believes  the 
grand  object  will  be  achieved  on  another  trial. 
The  London  Athenaeum,  believing  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  about  to  be  successful,  remarked  :  “  In 
a  few  days,  if  all  goes  well,  the  two  worlds  will 
wed  each  other,  and  throb  invisibly  heart  to 
heart  A  great  interest  will  attach  to  this  oper¬ 
ation — fourth  of  the  grand  events  which  mark 
the  centuries  in  which  they  occur,  and  link, 
through  all  time,  the  histories  and  destinies  of 
Europe  and  America — crowning,  as  it  were,  the 
departure  of  Columbus,  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.” 


— The  financial  crias  for  two  or  three  weeks 
past  has  been  more  severe  than  has  been  felt  be¬ 
fore  since  the  year  1837.  Some  thirty  failures 
and  suspensions  occurred  in  one  week  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  many  others  in  diflbrent 
parte  o(  the  country.  But  as  we  go  to  press 
the  skies  brighten,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
the  worst  is  over. 


— The  general  aspect  of  the  world  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is  not  very  exciting.  England  is 
struggling  hard  to  regain  the  power  she  has  lost 
by  the  extensive  revolt  In  her  Eastern  empire, 
and  the  war  In  China  still  "  drags  its  slow  length 
along.”  The  nations  of  Europe  are  generally 
in  a  tranquil  state.  In  our  own  country,  poli¬ 
tics  arc  growing  a  little  lively  in  some  of  the 
State  elections,  but  there  is  nothing  to  produce 
a  general  sensation.  Even  “  bleeding  Kansas  ” 
seems  almost  to  have  dropped  to  sleep,  and  will 
probably  wake  up  some  morning  next  Winter 
and  find  herself  a  sovereign  State  of  this  glorious 
Union.  The  military  expedition  is  still  on  the 
move  toward  Utah,  to  wipe  out  the  abomination 
of  Mormonism. 

Death  of  Dallas,  the  Artist. — The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  opening  article  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  “  Up  the  Mississippi,”  are  from  the  pencil 
of  Jacob  A.  Dallas,  and  before  the  nnmbcr  goes 
to  press,  the  hand  that  drew  the  designs  is  cold 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  spirit  that  conceived  them 
has  returned  to  God  who  gave  it  Truly,  “  in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.”  Mr.  Dallas 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  artist  in 
this  city,  where  he  had  resided  some  ten  years, 
lie  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  cousin 
of  George  M.  Dallas,  Minister  to  England.  His 
disease  was  chronic  dysentery.  His  age  was  but 
32  years.  Thus  “  the  traveler  sinks  in  the  midst 
of  his  journey.”  He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  child. 


OUR  WINDOW. 

In  the  Providence  Journal — a  paper  of  good 
things — we  find  the  following  account  of  Landor, 
the  purest  Greek  of  modern  days : 

“  We  left  London  on  the  nineteenth,  in  the 
express  train  for  Bath,  traveling  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  or  fatigue.  The  road  is  the 
best  and  safest  in  England,  and  the  cars  more 
luxurious  than  a  private  carriage.  The  stately, 
sleepy  old  town  lies  softly  cradled  within  an  am¬ 
phitheater  of  lofty  hills  ;  its  noble  crescents  and 
beautiful  villas  all  trelliseed  and  tapestried  with 
flowers ;  its  old  walls  and  towers  and  terraces 
folded  and  curtained  in  heavy  draperies  of  ivy, 
and  steeped  in  the  soft  vapors  of  the  aguae  tolea, 
the  old  Roman  name  for  its  healing  waters — 
‘  waters  of  the  sun.’  As  we  rode  through 
some  of  its  terraced  streets  last  evening,  we 
did  not  wonder  at  its  reputation  as  the  most 
picturesque  inland  city  of  Europe.  It  looked 
magically  beautiful  by  the  soft,  rosy  twilight 
that  at  this  season,  in  England,  lingers  far  into 
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the  night  Bath  is  still  the  favorite  resort  of 
invalids,  idlers  and  aristocrats — of  all  who 
would  e^joy  the  doUefar  nienU  in  the  midst  of  a 
perfumed  and  dreamy  atmosphere. 

“  Here  were  passed  the  last  years  of  Wm.  Beck- 
ford,  tbo  eocentrio  author  of  ‘Yathek,’  and  the 
luxurious  proprietor  of  Fonthill  Abbey.  It  was 
here  that  he  sought  to  realize  the  last  dreams  of 
his  marvelous  fancy.  It  seems  to  hare  been  his 
costly  and  mournful  ambition  to  erect  for  him¬ 
self  a  gorgeous  ‘palace  of  art,’  in  which  he 
might  live  and  die  alone ;  but  an  eternal  unrest 
consumed  him,  and  one  after  another  of  his  rare 
creations  were,  like  his  paradise  atCintra  (made 
memoraUe  in  Byron’s  beautiful  description), 
abandoned  to  desolation  and  decay.  That  most 
grand  and  terrible  conception  of  retribution  and 
despair,  ‘  The  Hall  of  Eblis,’  might  well  have 
emanated  from  such  a  brain.  Mr.  Beckford  was 
undoubtedly  what  would  be  called  in  our  day  ‘  a 
medium  ’ — the  victim,  perhaps,  of  some  haunt¬ 
ing  demoniac  possession.  His  ‘  Vathek  ’  was 
written  in  French,  at  a  single  ritting  of  three 
nights  and  two  days,  and  without  intervening 
sleep  or  rest  May  not  his  rare  intellectual 
tastes,  his  lavish  expenditure  in  architectural 
creation,  and  his  solitary  and  restless  life,  have 
suggested  to  Tennyson  his  wonderful  ‘  Palace 
of  Art,’  and  to  Edgar  Poe  that  strange  and 
sumptuous  fantasy,  ‘  The  Domain  of  Arnheim,’ 
one  of  his  most  cherished  and  favorite  concep¬ 
tions  T 

“  Yesterday,  we  accepted  an  invitation  to 
take  tea  with  Walter  Savage  Landor,  at  his 
house,  in  River  street  Hardly  less  of  a  recluse 
than  the  author  of  Vathek,  Mr.  Landor  ignores 
general  society,  professes  not  to  know  a  dozen 
people  in  England,  and  politely  expresses  his 
enjoyment  in  the  society  of  *  foreigners.’  Mr. 
Emerson,  in  his  ‘  English  traits,’  speaks  of 
Landor  as  one  of  three  or  four  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  see  in  visiting  Europe.  He  still 
lives,  as  in  Italy,  among  a  ‘  cloud  of  pictures.’ 
His  rooms  are  hung,  from  basement  to  attic, 
with  rare  paintings  by  the  best  French,  English, 
and  Italian  masters.  Dutch  pictures  he  does 
not  like,  and  has  carefully  weeded  them  from 
his  walls.  He  holds  to  the  only  orthodox  creed 
in  art,  that  beauty  should  be  its  sole  and  devout 
aim.  ** 

“  Among  his  pictures  was  a  beautiful  portrait 
of  the  mother  of  Sheridan,  by  Romney.  It  was 
full  of  riant,  sparkling  life,  and  showed  the 
clear,  bright  fountain  from  which  sprang  the  vi¬ 
vacious  wit  of  the  brilliant  orator  oud  conversa- 
tionisL  A  picture  of  Europa,  by  Correggio, 
pleased  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  With  one  | 


hand  she  had  grafted  a  horn  of  the  stately  ani¬ 
mal  she  rode,  while  the  other,  filled  with  roses, 
was  pressed  tenderly  against  his  cheek.  There 
was  a  strange,  ideal  charm  in  her  innocent  play¬ 
fulness,  and  in  the  aerial  lightness  with  which 
she  seemed  borne  along  through  a  solemn,  mys¬ 
terious  atmosphere,  whose  lurid  gloom  beauti¬ 
fully  relieved  her  soft,  pearly  cheek  and  flutter¬ 
ing,  milk-white  robea  1  can  never  forget  this 
picture.  I  afterward  found  it  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Mr.  Landor,  who  said  he  would 
rather  port  with  every  picture  in  his  collection 
than  with  this. 

“  His  conversation  surprises  by  its  freshness 
and  novelty,  and  stimulates  by  its  resistance. 
With  all  his  fine  taste  and  culture,  he  is  too  ar¬ 
bitrary  in  his  opinions,  and  too  eccentric  in  his 
tastes,  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  others ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  talk  with  a  man  who  has  faith  in  his 
own  fancies.  His  manners  are  a  singular  com¬ 
pound  of  noble  courtesy  and  abrupt,  uncompro¬ 
mising  protest  and  assertion.  He  said  :  ‘  You 
have  great  writers  in  your  country,’  and  spoke 
in  high  praise  of  Emerson  ;  recalling,  with  evi¬ 
dent  pleasure,  their  personal  interviews  in 
Italy  many  years  ago.  He  objected  to  his  style, 
as  to  that  of  many  of  the  ablest  English  writers 
of  the  last  half  century  ;  insisting  on  a  classic 
directnesss  and  transparency  of  diction  as  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Among  others,  he  in¬ 
stanced  Sydney  Smith  and  Washington  Irving 
as  examples  of  faultless  style. 

“  But  to  assert  that  the  colossal  and  shadowy 
dreams,  the  intricate  and  labyrinthial  fancies 
of  De  Quincy  could  be  adequately  expressed  in 
a  style  that  is  adapted  to  the  racy  humor  and 
practical  common  sense  of  Sydney  Smith,  or  to 
insist  that  the  scope,  the  subtlety,  the  insight, 
the  remote  and  starlike  beauty  of  Emerson’s 
thought  can  be  told  in  the  sweet,  familiar  phrase 
of  Irving,  is  simply  to  ask  that  which  is,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  hnpossible.  As  well  re¬ 
quire  that  the  bulbul  and  the  nightingale  should 
sing  like  the  robin  and  the  lark,  or  that  the 
night-blooming  cereus  should  yield  Uie  perfume 
of  the  day-lily  and  the  violet.  He  praised,  with 
much  emphasis,  the  writings  of  Miss  Lynn — 
‘Aminone,’  ‘Azetti,  the  Egyptian,’  and  some 
others.  He  said  they  combined  some  of  the 
finer  attributes-of  Rousseau’s  genius  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom  of  De  StaeL  I  believe  these 
works  are  just  being  republished  in  America. 
He  professed  never  to  have  heard  of  the  author 
of  'Christie  Johnstone,’  whose  last  novel  has 
BO  stirred  the  sympathies  of  all  American 
readers. 

With  the  exception  of  Howitt’s  last  work. 
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which  has  just  been  sent  him  by  the  author,  1 ' 
saw  no  book  in  his  apartments.  He  is  said  to ! 
give  away  his  books  as  soon  as  he  has  read  | 
them  ;  a  most  princely  and  gracious  habit.  | 
Beautiful  flowers  were  on  the  table,  and  bloomed  [ 
in  beds  of  earth  on  the  broad  stone  ledges  of  the  | 
windows — an  almost  universal  custom  in  Bath. ' 
He  gave  ns  moss  roses  and  musk  plants  at  part-  j 
ing,  and  we  left  him  with  pleasant  memories  of 
the  hours  passed  in  his  society.  He  invited  us ; 
to  return  on  the  morrow  and  see  his  pictures  by  ] 
the  morning  light.  But  to-day  we  went  with  a  | 
party  of  friends  to  Clifton,  and  to-morrow  we  i 
leave  Bath,  with  its  grand  old  abbey  —  ‘the! 
lantern  of  England  ’ — its  Temple  of  Minerva,  I 
its  Roman  ruins  and  its  medimval  relics,  for ; 

‘  sunny  France.’  ”  s.  n.  w.  j 

Therk  threatens  to  be  a  shoal  of  Spurgeons. ; 
We  read  in  an  English  paper  that  “  the  Rev.  J-  i 
A.  Spurgeon,  younger  brother  of  the  famed ! 
Spurgeon,  has  preached  two  sermons  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  HalL  At  the  morning  service,  the 
immense  hall  was  crowded  to  excess ;  and,  when 
the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  a  sensation  of 
surprise  at  his  youthful  appearance  seemed  to 
pervade  the  audience.  His  age  is  said  to  be  17  j 
years.  He  took  the  text  of  his  sermon  from  the  ' 
first  epistle  of  St.  John — iii ;  1,  2.  His  distinct  j 
utterance,  fluency  of  speech,  and  earnestness  of 
soul,  together  with  the  graceful  ease  and  dignity 
of  all  his  movements,  are  qualifleations  calcu 
lated  to  excite  an  extraordinary  amount  of  inter¬ 
est  in  favor  of  a  preacher  of  his  early  years. 
The  younger  Spurgeon’s  style  of  speaking  pos- 1 
sesses  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  liis  | 
brother  ;  but  in  command  of  ianguage,  and  the  i 
choice  of  words,  he  is,  though  but  a  student,  at  | 
the  very  ieast  equal  to  bis  brother.” 

An  old  fact,  newly  stated,  is  the  following  I 
plan  which  was  formerly  adopted  by  physicians  j 
to  prevent  them  from  receiving  infection.  They  ! 
used  a  cane  with  a  hollow  head,  the  top  of  which  j 
was  of  gold,  pierced  with  holes,  like  a  pepper  | 
box.  This  top  contained  a  small  quantity  of{ 
aromatic  powder,  or  of  snuff ;  and,  on  entering  | 
a  honse  or  room  where  a  disease  supposed  to  be  I 
infectious  prevailed,  the  doctor  would  strike  his  j 
cane  on  the  floor  to  agitate  the  powders,  and 
then  apply  it  to  his  nose.  Hence,  ali  the  old 
prints  of  physicians  represent  them  with  a  cane 
at  their  nose. 

There  is  a  new  fiakist  of  whom  those  who 
have  heard  him  are  never  weary  of  taiking.  His 


sure  to  exclaim  “  How  like  Beethoven !”  for  it  is 
almost  a  fae  timUe,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  that 
harmonious  Titan.  A  terrible  responsibility  is 
such  a  likeness,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  not  un¬ 
worthily  sustained.  No  pianist  since  Liszt  has 
achieved,  at  so  early  an  age  (Rubinstein  is  not 
more  than  thirty),  so  exceptional  a  reputation. 
At  a  bound  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  musical  art.  As  a  composer,  we 
are  not  able  to  discuss  his  merits ;  but,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  opinion  is  sincere 
and  decisive,  the  works  he  has  already  written 
indicate  profound  study  and  singularly  ripe  ac¬ 
complishment,  rather  than  the  inventive  and 
creative  faculty  ;  a  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  the 
science,  rather  tlian  the  possession  of  those  gifts 
which  no  amount  of  study  can  bestow,  and  for 
which  no  degree  of  learning  is  a  substitute.  But 
as  an  executant,  we  may  honestly  and  emphat¬ 
ically  pronounce  Rubinstein  the  g^atest  living 
pianist,  Liszt  does  not  excel  him  in  brilliancy, 

I  perhaps  does  not  equal  him  in  the  perfect  union 
j  of  profound  feeling  and  amazing  force,  of  easy 
I  strength  and  unaffected  grace,  which,  in  all  he 
touches,  marks  the  band  of  Rubinstein.  And  to 
all  his  gifts  and  powers  is  added  the  supreme 
charm  of  that  unfeigned  simplicity  which  un¬ 
mistakably  separates  true  genius  from  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  _ 

The  collection  of  one  hundred  flnished  oil 
pictures,  and  some  thousand  drawings  aud 
sketches  in  water  colors,  which  Turner  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  English  nation,  are  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  under  the  same  roof,  and  are 
open  for  inspection  at  Marlborough  House. 
They  occupy  no  fewer  than  nine  rooms  of  that 
spacious  edifice,  and  constitute  in  themselves  a 
complete  gallery  of  all  styles  of  punting,  imi¬ 
tative  and  imaginative.  Many  of  the  moat  beau¬ 
tiful  wore  found  huddled  together,  like  worth¬ 
less  lumber,  in  the  kitchens,  cellars,  and  offices 
of  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  street  West,  Lon¬ 
don,  where  they  had  been  stowed  away,  in  dirt 
and  darkness,  for  forty  years.  They  were  with¬ 
out  frames ;  some  of  them  were  lying  on  the 
floor,  with  the  canvas  downward ;  others  had 
suffered  severely  from  mildew  and  rain,  and  all 
were  in  a  shocking  state  of  fiith.  Within  the 
short  period  of  eight  months,  however,  they 
have  been  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty. 

Conttnental  jodrnals  announce  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  Italian  dramatic  company  is  about  to  cross 
the  Alps,  headed  by  Mdlle.  Sadowski,  who  has 


name  is  Rulnnstein,  and  he  is  by  birth  a  Rus-  been  already  mentioned  as  dividing  the  success  at 
Man  ;  but,  as  a  musician,  he  is  essentially  Gler- '  Naples,  daring  the  last  Winter  and  Spring 
man,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  of  h’ts  head  you  are  >  season,  with  Madame  RistorL 


FASHIONS  FOK  UOTUSbH. 

Thi  bonnet  repreaented  by  our  bebion  phte  ia  of  rioe 
■tnw,  profbuely  triinined  with  lace,  row*  and  foliage. 
The  jaoket,  a  la  CItameuie,  i*  a  new  and  eery  attraetire 
dedfo,  called  the  Beatrice.  Thi*  deaign  ha*  been  fur¬ 
nished  o*  from  the  houw  of  E.S.  Mill*  &  Co.,  Nos.  80  and 
Hi  Chamber*  street,  and  wlected  from  a  large  rariety  of 
recent  importations.  It  Is  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
eflectlre— the  material  of  moire  antique,  felt  color,  and 
trimmed  throughout  with  Telret  application,  bordered  by 
cordons  of  bugle*  and  edged  with  a  deep  Mnge.  The 
burnous  shawl  of  black  silk,  trimmsd  with  broad  relret 
bands,  with  taswis  of  silk  and  bugles,  is  desirable  for 
midseason,  and  will  be  made  of  relret  satin,  or  cloths  of 
ereiy  rariety  as  the  cold  adrances.  Many  norelties  will 
appear  for  out-door  garments  which  as  yet  are  not  exhib¬ 
ited  ;  elegantly  embroidered  relreta,  rery  tastefully 
trimmed,  with  pendent  buttons,  chenille,  and  fringe*  of 
erery  imaginable  style.  fVIl  silks  are  mostly  in  plain 


coior.4,  SUCH  a*  gray,  maroon,  sea-grecu  ana  currant,  ana 
many  of  them  are  elegantly  woren  with  relvet  patterns, 
lengthwiw  on  each  side  of  the  front  breadth,  and  the 
same  for  sleerw  and  corsage,  which  are  stni  high  and 
round,  or  slightly  pointed,  except  for  erening.  Embroid¬ 
ered  and  printed  muslins,  with  shawls  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  are  rery  pretty  for  promenade.  Small  fichus  tied 
behind,  or  under  the  arm,  are  made  of  laoe  and  ribbon, 
and  at*  much  in  rogue.  Skirts  are  full,  and  the  largest 
scope  is  giren  to  the  bncy  in  the  rariety  and  styles  of 
trimming.  Swelling  skirts  are  now  rery  generally  adopted, 
and  will  not,  probably,  be  relinquished  for  the  present. 
We  notice  some  modification  In  their  sise,  which  render* 
them  more  desirable  for  henry  fabrics.  Bonnets  are 
mostly  gray  or  dark  straw,  trimmed  with  relret  tfbbesis, 
flowers  and  foliage.  Collars  are  small,  and  partially  su¬ 
perseded  by  small  mffs  of  French  muslin.  Pnder-sleere* 
ate  yet  full,  and  interlaeed  with  black  reirut  and  other 
ribbons.  Black  lace  and  relret,  interspersed  wHh  roaes 
or  field  flowers,  are  the  Ikrarlte  eoilfoar. 
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The  Quarterly  ReTicw  discuums  upon  our  preient  coa- 1 
tumea  in  this  wise :  “  The  costume  of  women  of  the  pres-  ^ 
ent  day  is  in  as  favorable  a  state  as  the  most  vehement  i 
advocates  for  what  is  called  nature  and  simplicity  could  | 
desire.  It  is  one  in  which  they  can  dress  quickly,  walk  ; 
nimbly,  eat  plentifully,  stoop  easily,  loll  gracefnlly,  and, 
in  short,  perform  all  the  duties  of  life  witbeut  let  or  hin- 
derance.  The  head  is  left  to  its  natural  sise,  the  skin  to 
its  native  purity,  the  waist  at  its  proper  region,  the  heels 
at  their  real  level.  The  dress  is  one  every  way  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  natural  beauties  of  the  person,  and  give 
each  of  them  lair  play.  ” 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

iRHEoruR  Verbs. — A  little  Frenchman  a  ho  had  been 
taking  English  lessons,  on  a  voyage,  from  a  fellow  passen¬ 
ger,  complained  much  of  the  difficulties  of  our  grammar. 
“For  instance,”  says  he.  “reverb  to  go.  Did  one  ever 
see  such  verb?”  And  with  the  utmost  gravity  he  read 
from  a  sheet  of  paper ; 

“I  go.” 

“  Thou  departest.” 

“He  cleared  ouL” 

“  We  cut  stick.” 

“  Te  or  you  made  tracks.” 

“They  absquatulate.” 

“  Hon  Dieu  I  moo  Dim  I — ^what  disregular  verbs  yon 
have  in  your  language.” 

VairABLE  Producis. — Vermont  produces  four  staples, 
vis.  :  men,  woman,  maple-sugar  and  horses.  Saxe  says : 

“  The  first  are  strong,  the  last  are  fleet. 

The  second  and  third  are  exceedingly  sweet. 

And  alt  are  uncommonly  hard  to  beat.” 

“  How  shall  I  out  this  mutton— aaddlewisn  or  not  f” 
said  a  gentleman  at  whose  house  Mr.  Hook  was  dining. 

“I  think  you  bad  better  cnt  It  bridlewitt,"  replied 
Hook,  “  because  there  might  be  a  chance  of  our  having  a 
bit  between  our  teeth." 

A  PoPER. — A  young  Jonathan  took  it  into  his  head  one 
day  to  get  a  wife.  He  accordingly  looked  about  him,  and 
very  soon  made  such  a  selection  as  suited  him,  and  was 
not  long  in  striking  a  bargain  and  settling  his  prelimina¬ 
ries.  He  then  applied  to  a  clergyman  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

“  But  are  you  prepared  for  such  an  important  change 
in  life?”  said  the  reverend  gentleman. 

“I  guess  I  be,”  says  Jonathan,  “for  I  have  got  my 
land  just  paid  for,  and  own  a  good  yoke  of  steers  and  a  i 
cow.”  I 

“Very  well,”  said  the  holy  man,  with  a  long  breath  ; 
and  sober  face,  **all  these  worldly  things  may  be  very  I 
proper  in  their  place,  to  be  sure ;  hut  have  you  qver  | 
thought  of  salvation  f”  i 

This  was  a  poser.  “Sal  Valiont"  says  Jonathan,  , 
“  who  in  thunder  I*  the!"  | 

“  Now,  Patrick,”  said  a  judge,  “  what  do  you  say  to 
the  charge — are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  f”  j 

“Faith,  but  that's  difficult  for  your  honor  to  tell,  let  | 
alone  myself.  Wait  till  I  hear  the  Ividence.” 

A  SORRT  Haw. — ^They  tell  a  story  about  a  Yankee  tailor  i 
dunning  a  man  ter  the  amount  of  his  bill.  The  man  re- ! 
plied—  •"  j 

“  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  that  I  can’t  pay  It.” 


“Well,”  said  the  tailor,  “I  took  you  for  a  man  that 
would  be  very  sorry— but  if  you  are  sorrier  than  I  am, 
I’ll  quit.” 

Right  of  SuFraso. — ^Tbe  following  is  too  good  to  be 
lost.  It  is  often  made  a  subject  of  complaint  that  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  participate  in  political  matters.  An 
anecdote  of  a  Mr.  Field,  who  Uved  in  Vermont  several 
years  ago,  contains  a  good  reply  : 

As  the  reverend  gentleman  went,  at  a  time,  to  deposit 
his  vote,  the  officer  who  received  it  being  a  friend  and 
parishioner,  but  of  opposite  politics,  remarked — 

“lam  sorry,  Mr.  Field,  to  see  you  here.” 

“  Whyf”  asked  Mr.  Field. 

“Because,”  said  the  officer,  “Christ  said  bis  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.” 

“  Has  no  one  a  right  to  vote,”  said  Mr.  Field,  “  unless 
be  belongs  to  tho  kingdom  of  Satan  t” 

This  at  once  let  in  a  ray  of  light  to  the  darkened  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  officer's  cranium  which  he  bad  never  thought 
of  before. 

A  SitiKT  Wat  of  Doiho  it. — A  thriving  trader  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  claiming  the  paternity  of  eleven  daughters,  great¬ 
ly  to  the  astonlahment  of  hts  neighbors,  succeeded  in 
marrying  them  all  off  in  six  months. 

A  neighbor  of  his,  who  had  likewise  several  single 
daughters,  called  upon  him. 

“I  should  like  to  know,  friend,”  said  he,  “your  secret 
of  ready  husband-making  with  such  success.” 

“  Pooh  1”  said  the  other,  “  no  secret  at  aU.  I  make  it 
a  rule,  after  a  young  man  has  paid  attention  to  one  of  my 
gills  a  fortnight,  to  call  upon  him  with  a  revolver,  and 
civily  ask  bim  ‘  to  choose  between  death  and  matrimony  I’ 
You  may  imagine,”  continued  he,  “  which  of  the  two  they 
preferred  1” 

Sir  Waltb  Soon  ones  gave  an  Irishman  a  shilling  in 
payment  ter  something  which  amounted  only  to  six¬ 
pence.  Paddy  fumbled  considerably,  but  couldn’t  make 
the  change. 

“  Be  jabers,  yer honor,  an’  it’s  mesilf  can’t  change  ye.” 

“Remember,”  said  the  baronet,  “yon  owe  me  six¬ 
pence.” 

“  Agh,  long  life  to  yer  honor,  an’  may  ye  live  \ill  I  pay 
ye,”  quoth  Paddy. 

Ax  i.xaANE  AUTHOR,  once  placed  in  confinement,  em¬ 
ployed  most  of  bis  time  in  writing.  One  night,  being  thus 
engaged,  by  aid  of  a  bright  moon,  a  slight  cloud  passed 
over  the  luminary,  when,  in  an  imperious  manner,  he 
callcil  out : 

“  Arise,  Jupiter,  and  snuff  the  moon.” 

The  cloud,  however,  became  thicker,  when  he  again 
exclaimed : 

“  The  blockhead  I  see,  he  has  snuffed  it  entirely  out !” 

Simonides  being  asked  by  Hiero  what  he  thought  of 
God,  ho  asked  a  week’s  time  to  consider  of  iL  At  the 
week’s  end  he  asked  a  fortnight’s  time,  at  the  fortnight's 
end,  a  month.  At  which  Hiero  marveling,  Simonides  an¬ 
swered,  “  that  the  longer  he  thought  upon  the  matter 
the  mors  difficult  he  found  iL” 

A  MAIDEN  LADT,  not  remarkable  for  either  youth,  beau¬ 
ty,  or  good  temper,  came  for  advice  to  Mr.  Arnold  as  to 
how  she  could  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  suitor. 

“  Oh,  marry — marry  him,”  he  advised. 

“  Nay,  I  would  see  him  hanged  first.” 

“  No,  Madam,  marry  him,  as  I  said  to  you,  and  I’ll 
assure  yon  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  hangs  himself.” 


